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the Requirements of 
Out-of-town Banks 


ITH a clientele embracing every line of business 

and a board of directors composed of leaders in 
every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate 
contact with modern American business. 


Our officers consequently have a wide experience 
and are peculiarly fitted to give effective and intelligent 
attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Inquiries regarding our services and our ability to 
meet your particular requirements are welcome and 
incur no obligation. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange ‘National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THE GUIDE Answers Thousands 
of Important Questions 
for Every Banker! 


—LOOSE LEAF FOR BANKS 
MENTS AND LEDGER LEAVES 


240 PAGES 


4216 BANK ARTICLES 
DEFINED AND LISTED 


632 ILLUSTRATIONS 


gn 


fe VERY purchase in banking is a reason for using this new volume recently 
mailed to you by the publishers, Rand M‘Nally & Co. 


THE GUIDE offers valuable suggestions for every department. Bank 
equipment, supplies and services of all kinds are classified for instant reference 
and you are referred under each heading to the leading bank supply houses 
and service companies equipped to meet your requirements. 


The utility of this volume is increased even further by 
the condensed catalog pages including complete descrip- 
tions of hundreds of products and enabling you to buy 
quickly and economically. 


You take no chances when you seek information or buy 
Publishers of through THE GUIDE. Keep it on your desk. Use it 


THE BANBlueBeck) ~—Ss during 1925. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
THE BANKERS SERVICE 


mizeamers seevict §=—= FRAN ID MISNALILY.& COMPANY 


a 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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KENTUCKY 


eAn Invitation 


RIGHT prospects mark the opening of the New Year. The business 

horizon is aglow, for fundamental conditions never were sounder. 
Building construction will continue in large volume. Steady growth of the 
nation makes this inevitable. Builders are anticipating their 1925 needs. 
During the next two months thousands will visit the famous Limestone 
district. When the quarry pits are roaring, the Bedford-Bloomington 
countryside becomes a vast panorama of engineering skill. The scarred 
hills of natural stone are an irresistible fascination. 


ell —_—_-~ 


From French Lick Springs, the Land of Stone can be reached in a 
single hour. Motorists use the Dixie Highway for Bedford and Blooming- 
ton, which are midway between Indianapolis and Louisville. 


Every prospective builder should make this trip a part of his New 
Year schedule, for it combines business, education and pleasure. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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"Deadlines 


protect no traveler against the 
loss of his money 


HE Police of New York and other large cities are enforcing what 

they are pleased to call the “Deadline.” Known crooks found with- 

in the section bounded by the deadline, are arrested on sight. To 
the real criminal there is real danger in crossing this boundary. But to 
the pickpocket, the occasional pilferer, there is no deadline. For these 
sneak thieves work in street cars, pullmans, hotel rooms, railway sta- 
tions, among strangers or crowds. They are hard to catch and their vic- 
tims seldom, if ever, get any redress. 


BDO GV OL SL 


A Nebraskan, riding from Buffalo to New York in the day coach, went 
to sleep. When he awoke his seat-mate was gone; also his travelers 
cheques and $23 in cash. He landed in New York with $3 in change. 


A woman from a small town in Illinois took the boat at Albany. She 
placed her handbag under her pillow. The next morning she stepped 
out of her stateroom for only a minute. Her handbag was still there, 
but her cash was gone. She arrived in New York penniless. : 


Both these unfortunates had bank accounts. Both were friendly with 
their bankers. The only difference was that the Nebraska man’s bank 
had induced him to protect his travel funds when away from home, 
while the bank of the Illinois woman had not. 






















Such cases are legion. Entirely apart from the personal service ex- 
tended by the American Express Company to those who carry its trav- 
elers cheques, the element of insurance or protection is still the bank’s 
fundamental service to its depositors when the latter are away from home. Two thou- 
sand and five cases of lost or stolen travelers cheques were reported to the American 
Express Company within the last year. How many cases reported to the police by 
travelers whose money was not insured can only be estimated. 


Money insured is money saved. No town is too small to be without travelers cheque 
prospects. No journey is too short to make travelers cheques unnecessary. 


A bank can offer no greater service to its patrons, traveling away from home, than to 
relieve them from worry about the safety of their traveling funds. You assure them 
this relief when you sell them Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Seven Important Advantages 


Furnished By This New Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine for Savings Banks 


1—With each posting, machine furnishes absolute proof of posting 
to correct account. 


2—With each posting, it furnishes absolute proof of posting of 
right amount. 


3—With each posting, it furnishes absolute proof of the extension 
of correct balance on account affected. 


4— When system in use involves handling new pass book balances, 
it furnishes absolute check, with each posting, on differences 
existing between Pass Book and Ledger Balances. 

5—Posts ledger and journal—both originals—at the same time. 

6—Creates a journal of real accounting value. 


| 7—Automatically posts and completes all entries on the ledger 
card without any attention on part of the operator. 


This new Burroughs was designed only after exhaus- 


as many accounts without the addition of another 
tive study of every phase of savings bank accounting. 


clerk in the Savings Department.” 


It furnishes these important advantages whether pass 
book balances are kept up-to-date or not. Con- 
sequently it meets the requirements of every savings 
bank. 


What these two bankers say about this remarkable 
machine is typical of the expressions received from 
bankers in all parts of the country. 


“We have lately installed in our Savings Department 
the latest model of your bookkeeping machine. We 


‘ handle the posting on 11,000 savings accounts, and we 


are convinced that the machine will take care of twice 


Call the local Burroughs office—ask your representative to show 
you how easily and quickly you can handle your savings account 
ir, if you prefer, mail the coupon today. 


work on this machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Faceories at Detroit, Michigan; Windsor, Canada, and Nottingham, England 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 


—Mr. John T. Benz, Vice-President, Fidelity 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


“‘We do not hesitate to recommend the purchase of a 
Burroughs Savings Posting Machine to any bank and 
extend an invitation to any purchaser to inspect our 
method of posting savings accounts.” 
—Mr. F. J. Greiner, Secretary, Pearl Street 
Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland. 


You owe it to your bank and to yourself to see this 
new Burroughs machine and this system of posting and 
automatically proving savings accounts. 











Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6260 Second Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me further information about the new 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine for 
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Read What These 
Bankers Write About 


DONSTEEL 


after having tests conducted by 
impartial laboratories of their 
own selection. 


Oct. 21st, 1924 
UNION BANK & TRUST CO., Huntington, W. Va.—“In 
DONSTEEL you undoubtedly have a metal that is torch 
and drill proof You will remember that we had an ex- 
haustive test of this metal, made at the plant of our friends, 
the International Nickel Co.” 


btn 


(Robt. L//Archer) President. 


Sept. 22nd, 1924 
BRADDOCK NATIONAL BANK, Braddock, Pa.—‘The 
steel men on our Board of Directors pronounce DONSTEEL 
as non-burnable and non-destructible after exhaustive tests 
in the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory.” 


Oct. 21st, 1924 
THE COMMERCIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., Cleveland, 
Ohio.—“My own previous experience in metallurgy led to the 
making of exhaustive tests, which, coupled with the logs of 
drilling and burning tests, made by independent labora- 
tories to whose records we had access, satisfied me that 
we were equipping our vault with a burglar proof door of 
hitherto unequaled strength. We were out to buy the best 
protection available and bought a DONSTEEL.door from 
you, because we found it offered resistance no other make 


could equal.” 
a. Veh, 
Secretary 


Photostatic copies of the originals of these letters, as well as 
many others on file, are available upon request 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Tactories Hamilion, Oho. Largest Safe Works in the World 
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Some of the 
Recent DONSTEEL Contracts 


Bank of America New York, N. Y. 
Chemical National Bank New York, N. 'Y. 
Newburgh Savings Bank Newburgh, N. Y. 
The Saugerties Bank Saugerties, N. Y. 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Granting 
Annuties Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Trust Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
Broad & McKean Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
llth St. & Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Trust Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Citizens State Bank. of Dormont 
\s Pittsburgh, Pa. 
rotherhood Relief & Compensation Fund 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Braddock National Bank Braddock, Pa. 
First National Bank of Etna Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Co 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Market St. National Bank Shamokin, Pa. 
Peckville National Bank Peckville, Pa. 
Citizens Title & Trust Co. Uniontown, Pa. 
Second National Bank Atlantic City, N. J. 
Union National Bank Atlantic City, N. J. 
National Bank of Noth Hudson 
West Hoboken, N. J. 
Commonwealth Atlantic National Bank 
Boston, Mass. 
Powow River National Bank Amesbury, Mass. 
Wareham Savings Bank Wareham, Mass. 
Merchants National Bank Norwich, Conn. 
First National Bank Rockville, Conn. 
Savings Bank of Tolland Tolland, Conn. 
Bristol Savings Bank Bristol, N. H. 
Laconia National Bank Laconia, N. H. 
Laconia Savings Bank Laconia, N H. 
Lisbon Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
Lisbon, N,. H. 
Littleton, NH. 
Batavia, Ohio 
Bethel, Ohio 


Littleton National Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank Chillicothe, Ohio 
Ross Co. National Bank Chillicothe, Ohio 
Commercial Savings & Loan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bank of Leipsic Co. Leipsic, Ohio 
Peoples Banking & Trust Co. Marietta, Ohio 
Home Savings & Loan Co. Reading, Ohio 
Reading Bank Reading, Ohio 
Waterville State Savings Bank Co. 
Waterville, Ohio 
The Winchester Bank Winchester, Ohio 
Jackson Park National Bank Chicago, III. 
Kimball Trust & Savings Chicago, Ill. 
Bank of Edwardsville Edwardsville, Ill. 
Alton National Bank Alton, Ill. 
State Administrative Board for State 
Treasurer Lansing, Mich. 
Aurora State Bank Aurora, Ind. 
First National Bank Aurora, Ind. 
Central State Bank Connellsville, Ind. 
First National Bank Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Meyer-Kiser Bank Indianapolis, Ind. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Winchester, Ind. 
First Natiqnal Bank Hartford City, Ind. 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
Eldorado, Kan. 
First National Bank Newton, Kan. 
Clendenin State Bank Clendenin, W. Va 
Union Bank & Trust Co. Huntington, W. Va. 
Second National Bank Ashland, Ky. 
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DEVELOPING TRUST BUSINESS 
IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


Personal contacts and services, with broadcast 
advertising, will bring results with slow 
certainty when public confidence is gained 


By JOHN ALLEN 


Trust Officer, Citizens National Bank, Decatur, Illinois 


HE opportunities and problems of 

a trust department are as many and 
varied as the activities and forms of 
property in the community served. This 
article describes my experience as trust 
officer during a five year period in a 
community of about 80,000 inhabitants. 

The month of July, 1920, found The 
Citizens National Bank of Decatur, 
with a duly organized and regularly 
qualified trust department, having all 
the powers of a separate trust company 
but with no experience and no work in 
process, nor any in prospect. No gener- 
ally accepted system of records or pro- 
cedure seemed available. No customers 
had presented themselves. No wills, 
trust instruments, decrees or other in- 
struments of authority naming the bank 
as fiduciary, were in. operation, nor had 
any been drawn calling for ultimate 
service of our department. For weeks 
and months there seemed to be little need 
of our services. 

We began a campaign of personal 
contact, trying to interest those who 
might at some time have need of such 
efforts as we had in contemplation. 
Every casual inquiry and expression of 
friendship was made the basis of as an 
elaborate explanation as our listeners 
were willing to receive. We found men 
who contemplated leaving trust estates 
in the hands of a corporate trustee, eager 
for further explanation. 

Finally through the courtesy of our 
County Court we were made the guardian 
of a little colored lad who was to receive 
from the Government war risk insurance 
which had been earried by his father 
and which was payable to him in small 
monthly installments. This was our 


first business and never did a guardian- 
ship receive closer attention. 

We then conceived the notion that 
an opportunity existed within our in- 
stitution. The bank was the owner of an 
office building in which its banking house 
was located. Surely if our own bank 
skould not trust us with the custody 
and operation of its own property, out- 
siders would hesitate. The building had 
been run, after a fashion, by one of the 
tenants, who had not been particularly 
successful in its management. With the 
consent of the directors, we took over the 
raanagement of the building and by im- 
proving the service, guarding against 
waste and raising the rents, we have 
tripled the net earnings and guarded 
the profits so that a large portion of it 
has gone to reduce the mortgage in- 
debtedness, thus reducing expenses of 
future operation. This bit of business 
brought us in direct personal contact 
with the tenants, and attracted the atten- 
tion of owners of other buildings, who 
have watched our methods and results 
and have occasionally acted upon their 
conclusions. 

It had been the practice of the bank 
to provide some of its customers with 
real estate mortgage securities but this 
matter had been conducted in a dilatory 
fashion. The possibilities of this situa- 
tion seemed to offer further outlets for 
our otherwise little occupied energies. 
We began to make quite a number of 
conservative loans and, aided by a tem- 
porary lack of other first class invest- 
ments, we were able to dispose of all of 
the mortgages we could make. This 
operation has netted quite a substantial 
amount in the way of commissions. 


9 


Beyond the commissions charged we have 
profited largely by the contact thus 
formed with investors of funds who 
have learned to lean upon our judgment 
and some of whom have prepared their 
wills or left estates subject to our super- 
vision. 

We make every effort to keep in close _ 
touch with the beneficiaries, after the 
estate has been closed because they 
generally prove an asset to the bank 
and, we feel a moral responsibility. 
Take as an instance, a woman is left 
with considerable money. She lacks 
experience in the matter of investments 
and is untrained in practical business. 
There are many unscrupulous bond and 
stock dealers who promise greater 
returns than can be realized from sound 
investments. We very seldom recom- 
mend anything except real estate mort- 
gages or Government bonds. Occasion- 
ally we approve of the purchase of a 
home. We are able to list a few of that 
character of persons who rely absolutely 
upon the advice given. Our work must 
be based upon conservative judgment. 
If we, in the handling of other folks 
business, speculate with grain or with 
the securities markets, we will quickly 
lose the confidence and interest of even 
those persons who in the management 
of their own affairs do not practice con- 
servatism. If we implant in the minds 
of prospective customers and the public 
a conviction that we are sound in our 
work, and in our judgment, they will 
come to us for our advice and to a large 
extent follow our suggestions. The more 
they lean on us the more likely we are 
to receive their business. 

Much depends on the man in charge. 
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The department is not modernly organ- 
ized except in so far as the trust officer 
is able to bring to it that skill and ability 
which a man of experience is able to 
command. 

The corporate fiduciary, instead of 
minimizing or eliminating the personal 
element, has concentrated the critical 
attention of all those in need of someone 
to carry-on when they themselves falter. 
Confidence in the financial institution 
leads the prospective customer to the 
trust officer’s desk, but only personality 
can induce a second visit. Confidence 
in the institution must be supported by 
trust in the man. The importance of in- 
dividuality increases in direct propor- 
tion to the smallness of the community. 
A slight mistake or error in judgment 
filters far in local gossip. Direct atten- 
tion and action must suffice in the village, 
where special experts may be delegated 
to do particular tasks in the city. To 
manage a farm, operate a drug store, 
invest funds, advise a widow, act as 
landlord, keep innumerable accounts, 
satisfy courts; these and a multitude of 
other duties call for the maximum of 
capacity, patience and courage. 

A trust business can be nutured 
gradually to its maturity, but it may 
be dissipated in a day. In a small 
locality the leader of the trust depart- 
ment must be brought up slowly and 


* * 








When finance ministers of the world assembled at the 


painstakingly to his task. He must have 
learned to partake of the joys and suc- 
cesses of his fellows and to share with 
genuine unecommercialized sympathy 
their fears and sorrows. He must be 
one of the family whose responsibilities 
he is ealled to assume. He must be near 
enough to understand and be under- 
stood, yet far enough to guide and 
To properly serve, he must be 
interested in his task as well as able to 
accomplish it. A harsh indifference on 
the part of the administrator may easily 
break up a family or precipitate serious 
litigation. Yet, the guardian must have 
the foresight to say “No” to his way- 
ward ward; the executor must in turn 
restrain a grasping child or an indulgent 
mother. No work is too difficult, no test 
of character is too severe to fall within 
qualifications of a successful person- 
ality of the trust department. 

An old man presents himself at the 
desk and passes the time of day. You 
have known him since you were a child 
and you recall some success or failure 
on his part that has imprinted with dis- 
proportionate clearness upon your 
memory of childhood. You notice the 
deepening lines in his face and a slight 
stoop in his carriage and you are struck 
with the thought that the strong man of 
your memory is a little crumpled from 
the passing years. Ordinarily in the 


advise. 


* * * 


WHEN FINANCE 


rush of your work you would nod and 
forget, but today you have a moment 
of leisure; you shake his hand and recall 
a fragment of his yesterdays. He 
passes on and others take his place. A 
year passes and he comes back; illness 
has temporarily prevented him from 
collecting rents from his three or four 
little properties; he asks you to help 
him out while he seeks relief in less 
variable climate. On his return he 
writes a will naming your bank as ex- 
ecutor. Mere ec urtesy and interest have 
welded anothe customer to your depart- 
ment. 

Early in my experience a local man, 
whose accumulations had been quiet and 
gradual but more ample than I sus- 
pected, came to induce me to invest in 
some graphite stock. I told him bluntly 
that I could not invest in such secur- 
ities. I feared I had lost a customer 
for the bank, and expected to have him 
avoid me, but much to my surprise, he 
began to buy mortgages I had taken, 
and on his death, the bank as his ex- 
ecutor found a big estate made up 
largely of securities he had purchased 
from our department. 

Sturdy character and successful bus- 
iness methods often simplify the solu- 
tion of the most complicated estates. 
1 recall an estate in which all conceivable 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MINISTERS MET IN PARIS 


Pactfic and Atlantic Photo 


ay d’Orsay, in Paris, on January’7th, at the opening of the Allied Debts Conference. 


Standing, at the table at the rear, are seen Winston Chartuil, Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain, Etienne Clementel, finance minister of 
France, Myron T. Herrick, U. S. Ambassador to France, and Ambassador Frank G. Kellogg, successor to Charles E. Hughes as Secretary of State. 
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ACCOUNTING THAT DETERMINES 
BRANCH BANK PROFITS 


How a Buffalo bank distributes earn- 
ings and expenditures among its offi- 
ces to place them on a unit basis 


By H. G. HAZELBAUER 


Auditor, Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, New York 


ANKS that operate branch offices 

find it important to determine 
just how much profit or loss is to 
to be charged against each branch. The 
chief executive of the institution is in- 
terested in seeing these figures perhaps 
more than anyone else, while the 
manager at the head office who is in 
charge of branches, must have them 
in his possession to handle his work 
properly. And in addition, the indiv- 
idual managers of all the branches and 
other officers throughout the organiza- 
tion can keep in close touch with the 
financial detail. 

When The Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, which now operates 23 branches, 
opened its first branch office eight years 
ago, there was only one other city in the 
state except Greater New York that had 
branch banks. For this reason our bank 
had to do pioneer work in finding the 
system of branch accountancy that would 
give us the best results. 


Our plan is based on the theory that 
each office, whether head office or branch, 
is a part of the system as a whole; and 
since capital and surplus are required 
by law to protect bank deposits, we 
maintain that capital and surplus belong 
to each office in the porportion that its 
deposits vary to the total deposits. On 
this basis each office is entitled to the 
earnings on its share of the capital and 
surplus. In a similar way, we pro-rate 
the overhead among the various offices. 

The list of headings shown on the 
statement form illustrated here will give 
a comprehensive idea as to how to dis- 
tribute earnings and expenditures in 
order to arrive at net earnings and net 
profit. 

Under the heading “Earnings” the 
first group of accounts show the earnings 
taken over the counter at each office. 
These need no explanation. 


The first item of the second group. 
“Unloaned Balance,” is the interest 
credited or charged to each office on the 
average amount due from or due to 
the head office after adjustment has been 
made for reserve requirements and 
transit time on outstanding checks. This 
interest is figured at the current earning 
rate which is computed quarterly as 
follows: The amount invested is the 
surplus, the undivided profits and the 
average total deposits, less the amount 
of reserve held. The interest received 
is the total amount of income from loans 


and bond investments, less the interest 
for borrowed money and less the amount 
of earnings on the capital. This is done 
because under the laws of New York 
State the capital of a trust company 
must be invested in certain classes of 
bond or real estate first mortgages which 
yield a low return. By dividing the in- 
terest received by the amount invested, 
the current earning rate is determined. 

The next item of the second group, 
“Capital Earnings,” shows the distribu- 
tion of the earnings on the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits in the 
proportion that each office’s deposits 
bears to the total deposits. The rate 
of earning on the capital is determined 
annually by actual computation, and the 


Statement of Earnings 
Branch No.— 
EARNINGS 


Discount and Interest 
Bond Interest 

Stock and Bond Profit 
Bank Interest 
Commissions 

Collection and Exchange 
Foreign Exchange 

Rent Safe Deposit 

Rent Bank Building 
Bond Department Profit 


Unloaned Balance 
Capital Earnings 
Gross Earnings 
EXPENDITURES 


Interest Paid 
Taxes 
Salaries 
Advertising 
Printing Books and Stationery 
Postage 
Telephone, Telegraph and Express 
Insurance 
Rent 
Repairs and Maintenance 
Automobiles 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Legal Service 
Directors Fees 
Equipment 
Miscellaneous Expense 
Head Office Charges 
Interest on Building Investment 
Building Account 
Total Expenditures 

Net Earnings 

Losses Sustained and Recovered 
Net Profit 

Average Deposits 
Average Loans 
Per Cent. of Earnings to Deposits 
Avg. Rate of Int. Paid on Deposits 
Per Cent. of Expense to Deposits 





rate on the surplus of profits is the 
current earning rate for the quarter. 

Now, under “Expenditures” all the 
items down to Miscellaneous Expenses 
are the bills paid at each office or the 
bills paid at the head office for a par- 
ticular branch. 

Interest on the building investment 
is a charge at the current earning rate 
for real estate carried for the branches 
on the books at the head office. The 
depreciation on real estate is carried for 
the branches in a similar manner. 

Under the head “Head Office Charges” 
in this group, each branch is charged in 
the proportion that its average deposits 
bear to the average total deposits, with 
the following items: Executives’ 
salaries at head office (including pres- 
ident, chairman of the board, chairman 
of the advisory committee and similar 
officers); general advertising expenses; 
bank taxes; legal services; directors’ 
fees; clearing house expenses; state 
banking department expenses; employes’ 
surety insurance and any other items 
that apply to the institution as a whole. 

The expenses of the branch banking 
department are applied also directly 
against the branch in the proportion 
that the deposits of each branch bears © 
to the total branch deposits, and this 
distribution is included under “Head 
Office Charges.” 

With these figures before us, we then 
determine the net earnings by deducting 
the total expenditures from the gross 
earmngs. In this way we know whether 
or not the branch is profitable, and the 
figures can be used for comparison on 
a quarterly or annual basis. Losses and 
recoveries are applied directly to the 
office where the losses oceur or where 
the recoveries are made. 


Now, following the “Net Profit” item 
on this form are various items of aver- 
ages and percentages. These computa- 
tions are helpful in determining why 
some branches are more profitable than 
others, and we have found this method 
a fair one in distributing earnings both 
for the head office and the branches. 
All offices are thrown into the same 
class and there is no possibility of 
“robbing” one to make a good showing 
for another, which could only be a method 
of self-deception serving no useful pur- 
pose. 

Having’ made the computation we then 
proceed to ask the question: Is every 

(Continued on page 57) 
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| r Apply / val Ble Aen 
to Dank Officers 


When ezecutives find example more 
effective than precept in keeping the 
officers on their toes for new business 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice-President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York City 


ANKING is a business in which it 
is impossible to separate selling 
from production. 

A knowledge of manufacturing is 
valuable to any salesman, but it 
has been found possible in many 
businesses to divorce the production de- 
partment from the sales department, 
often to such an extent that the produc- 
tion of an article is handled by one 
corporation and the selling of it by 
another. 

In banking, and especially in com- 
mercial and trust banking, this is and 
always will be impossible. The man 
who'sells bank service must be able to 
manufacture it and in nine cases out of 
ten, must be responsible for fitting it to 
the needs of each particular customer 
not only before the new account is ob- 
tained, but throughout the relationship. 

Soliciting business for a bank is diffi- 
eult enough for any man. But for a 
man who has only a’ general acquaint- 
ance with banking and credit, for a man 
who has no knowledge of what his bank 
is doing for existing customers and no 
authority to promise what it will do for 
a new customer, bank salesmanship is 
about as discouraging as the attempt to 
scale Mt. Everest. 

Banks have long appreciated the diffi- 
culty of employing any but officers for 
personal contact in developing new com- 
mercial and trust business, but not all 
banks have solved this problem in the 
same way. Some have solved it by 
making the solicitor an officer, others 
by making the officer a solicitor; and 
of these two methods, the latter has 
nearly always been the more effective. 

It has been necessary so to adjust the 
administration of the bank that officers 
will have time for personal solicitation 
of new business, and even more im- 
portant, it has been necessary to see to 
it that officers will have the inclination 
to solicit new business and to improve 
their effectiveness in this direction all 
the time. 

Within the past year, I have had two 
confidential conferences with bank men 
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—both vice presidents in charge of new 
business. One was accounting for the 
fact that his bank has shown no real 
progress in ten years, the other was 
explaining the fact that his bank has 
doubled its totals in about the same 
time. 

Let me try to quote them verbatim— 

The first one said, “Unfortunately, 
we have been without the aggressive 
leadership of our competitors.” 

The other said, “Our growth has been 
a matter of ‘keeping up with Lizzie’. 
The Boss brings in so many new ac- 
counts each week that the rest of us 
are filled with his spirit and wear our 


Developing Leadership 
Among Employes 


DVERTISING within 

the bank is one of the 

most important duties. of 
bank management,” accord- 
ing to Vice President L. C. 
Stallwood of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago. 


Mr. Stallwood found that 
only eight per cent of the 
banks replying to a ques- 
tionnaire he sent out were 
holding conferences for the 


purpose of stimulating and 
informing the entire staff. 


Employe stimulation has 
been developed to high effi- 
ciency by some banks. It 
has been tried and discarded 


by others. And by still 
other banks, it has never 
been attempted. 


Mr. Knapp’s next article, 
entitled “Developing Lead- 
ership ‘Among Employes,” 
will give specific instances 
of successful and unsuccess- 
ful methods. Watch for it 
in the March issue. 





shoes out trying to follow his lead.” 

Further investigation developed strik- 
ing differences of method in the two 
bank presidents under discussion. 

For the sake of definition let us call 
the aggressive leader Mr. A and the 
other one Mr. X. 

Mr. X was far and away the harder 
worker of the two. He knew every job 
in the bank from page boy up and 
could spot an error of omission or com- 
mission at a mile. He had a system of 
checks and balances that made his one 
of the most accurate banks I ever saw. 
His power of absorbing and digesting 
detail was simply uncanny. He exacted 
(and got) more hard work from his 
officers in a week than Mr. A’s officers 
did in a month. If one of them made 
an error in the dotting of an “i” or 
the crossing of a “t”, Mr. X came down 
on him “like the wolf on the fold.” 
He seldom or never praised a man be- 
cause, to his mind, meticulous accuracy 
in every detail of performance was 
only natural and only to be expected 
of a bank officer. 

Conversationally, he believed in in- 
itiative—actually, he criticized it to 
death whenever and wherever it showed 
its pitiful little head. 

Conversationally, he believed every 
officer should spend some time soliciting 
new business—actually, it took eight 
hours’ detail work per day from every 
one of them to do the jobs and super- 
vise the tiny details that Mr. X wanted 
done and supervised. 

The only way to get business was to 
take one’s life in one’s hand and go 
out after it—hoping that Mr. X 
wouldn’t catch you or some subordinate 
of yours in a detail error in conse- 
quence of your failure to be on the job. 

A strong contrast was furnished by 
Mr. A’s methods of handling his own 
time and that of his officers. 

When he criticized an officer it was 
for an exactly opposite reason to the 
one for which Mr. X would have erit- 
icized him. He said once, “Any time 
I eatch an officer doing a clerk’s work, 
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one of two things is due to happen— 
either that officer gets a new clerk or 
this bank gets a new officer.” 

As a matter of fact, he seldom erit- 
icized anybody because he spent one 
half of his time personally soliciting 
new customers and the other half help- 
ing his associates to find and follow and 
close their own new business leads. The 
officer who was not working for new 
business felt like a fish out of water, 
and that was all the criticism he needed. 


Instead of waving a customer’s let- 
ter of complaint in your face and ask- 
ing you whether everybody was asleep 
in your department, Mr. A waved a 
$50,000 check that he had just gotten 
from a new depositor on a ferry boat 
and made you open your eyes. 

Observe this basie difference in the 
two methods: The bank president who 
talks to his officers about routine detail 
will never have anything to diseuss but 
errors. The bank president who talks 
to them about new business will never 
have anything to diseuss but praise- 
worthy effort. 

Observe this also: The aggressive 
attitude does not produce negligence in 
routine detail or customer service. On 
the contrary, the officer who is telling 
a new man every day that his bank is 
a superior institution is just the officer 
who ean be depended upon to help make 
it a superior institution. 

Soliciting new business means more 
than promising good service—it means 
making good service as you go along. 
That is why operating officers are better 
bank solicitors than others, and that is 
why solicitation makes better bank of- 
ficers than others. 

Of course, there are definite obstacles 
to be overcome in getting increased 
salesmanship from a bank’s official staff. 
Arrangements must be made: 

First, for giving them time outside the 
bank. 

Second, for defining their objectives. 

Third, for correlating their efforts 
and avoiding duplication. 

Fourth, for recording their contacts 
and successes. 

Let us take these points in order and 
see what progressive bankers are doing 
about them. 

Freeing the Officer for Contacts 

The first adjustment—that is, giving 
the officer certain hours of freedo:n 
from his desk—is to a great extent a 
matter for arbitrary decision on each 
man’s own part. It is no reflection on 
them to say that few bank officers are 
at the present moment dying from over- 
work. Almost any desk man in all 
business does more work between 9 and 
1 on a Saturday than he does between 
9 and 5 on a week day—precisely for 
the reason that he has less time to do 
it in. 

The banker who makes up his mind 
to clear his desk by 2:30 P. M. and the 
banker who spends his mornings mak- 





ing calls and then cleans up between 1L. knows the latest news on the matter. 


and 5 will in most eases find that rou- 
tine runs smoother with the mental 
engine on high than when it is grinding 
along in first or second. 


The greatest help to a day of ac- 
complishment is a program and a sched- 
ule of definite, timed appointments. 


Few bank officers waste much of their 
own time but sometimes they waste each 
other’s time. Mr. K. gets up from his 
desk and comes across the lobby to Mr. 
E.’s desk with a paper in his hand. Mr. B. 
in discussing a renewal with a customer. 
Mr. K. waits, doing nothing, while the 
customer finishes a sentence. The cus- 
tomer looks up and recognizes him. 
Mr. K. and the customer chat while Mr. 
B. twiddles his thumbs. Mr. K. begs 
the customer’s pardon and refers his 
paper to Mr. B. Mr. B. looks at it, 
tries to remember something about it, 
asks Mr. K a question and finally says, 
“Leave it with me. I’ll look it up and 
bring it over to you.” Lays it on his 
desk, finishes his customer-interview, 
picks up the paper. Decides that Mr. 


Takes the elevator to Mr. L.’s floor. 
Finds Mr. L. dictating. Waits till Mr. 
L. finishes his letter. Gets the dope. 
Goes back to Mr. K.’s desk. Finds Mr. 
K. engaged with a customer. Waits 
four minutes—and da capo. 


In my opinion, bank officers ought 
to see more of each other—but not so 
often. Memoranda, telephones, pages, 
flat top desks and a central correspond- 
ence file are modern tools that most 
banks possess and most bankers could 
use to greater advantage. 


Appointments for conferences can be 
made (and kept) for stated minutes, in 
more cases. 

Correspondence can be dictated on 
the dead line principle, as newspapers 
are edited. In other words, dictation 
can commence at a certain hour and 
minute and end not later than a certain 
hour and minute, unfinished matter to 
be carried over to the next dictation 
period unless of sufficient importance 
to warrant an “extra.” 


Customers who come in to transact 


OFFICERS’ DAILY BULLETIN 
(A Suggested Form) 


(Head) 
(Date) 


Officers’ Daily Bulletin—Strictly Confidential 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
New Accounts 


Introduced by 


Remarks Initial Deposit 


Closed Accounts 


Introduced by 


Average Balance 


Reason for Closing 
Amount of Closing Check 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
New Accounts 


Introduced by 


Remarks Reason for Opening 


Amount Initial Deposit 


Closed Accounts 


Introduced by 


Reason for Closing 
Amount of Withdrawal Check 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Relations Opened 


Address 


Name 


Character of Relations 


Estimated Value 


Relations Closed 


Name Address Circumstances 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
Rented 


Name Address 


Introduced by 


Reason for Renting Annual Rental 
Remarks 


Surrendered 


Address 


Name 


Reason for Surrendering 


Annual Rental 


BOND SALES TO NEW CUSTOMERS 


Name Address 


Introduced by 


Amount 


SPECIAL MESSAGES 


Here run messages that may be sent by the President or other officers, or 
suggested by the new business department. 

Run also important news of the Bank and anything that may be of value 
to the concerted new business effort of the whole institution. 
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business can do so by scheduled ap- 
pointment with bankers just as well as 
with doctors and lawyers. Most of 
them would rather do it that way than 
wait their turn behind three previous 
callers one day, find their man lunching 
at 2:30 another day, hear that he has 
“just left” on Thursday and is “in an 
officers’ meeting” on Friday. 

There should never be a moment dur- 
ing banking hours when some officer is 
not at hand to take care of customers, 
but interchange of office duty can be 
worked out for every day as it is in 
vacation time. And customers can be 
riade personally acquainted with more 
than one officer and taught by experi- 
ence that small matters can be handled 
by one just as well as by another. 

Of course, all this program alterna- 
tion and schedule work is only a means 
to an end. It means a certain amount 
of tension and effort and if the time 
gained is spent in new business solicita- 


tion, it is worth it—not otherwise. 

Defining the Officer’s Objectives 

How this time can be spent most 
effectively depends on how well each 
officer’s new business objectives are de- 
fined for him. 

A bank in Boston started by dividing 
its commercial customers up among its 
officers and having each officer call on 
his quota within a given time, asking 
each customer for new business leads. 

A bank in St. Louis divided the city 
into sixteen trade groups—following 
roughly the Chamber of Commerce 
classification—and set an officer to 
study each group, get accustomed to 
its banking needs and acquainted with 
its personalities. 

A bank in New York City has a 
special officer whose duties consist in 
supplying leads to the other officers. 

These three methods are good—as 
methods. They do not and are not ex- 
pected to take the place of individual 


A SIMPLE PLAN FOR- 
HANDLING BONDS 


How a system of recording and filing 
securities in a Michigan bank makes the 
bonds accessible for clipping coupons 


By EARL M. MARVIN 
Cashier, Old National Bank, Battle Creek, Michigan 


M ORE than three millions of dollars 
worth of bonds are handled by the 
Old National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and the work of recording the 
various issues, clipping coupons, ete., is 
reduced to a minimum by a simple 
system comprising a- loose-leaf binder 
and a set of upright document files. 
When an issue is purchased it is 
recorded on a loose leaf ledger sheet 
10% by 8% inches in size which shows 


quantity of bonds bought or paid, 
denomination of the bonds, numbers, the 
rate, basis of payment, debits or credits 
on premiums, price, amount of bonds 
bought or paid, and the balance. The 
premium account can be checked from 
the ledger from the debit and credit 
entries in the same way as the total 
bond account. 


This sheet is kept in a loose leaf binder, 
and the various sheets are filed under 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
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Securities ledger sheet used in the Old National Bank of Battle Creek, Michigan. 





All issues are 


recorded on similar sheets which are then separated into eight classifications according to the 
nature of the bond. 


at the top the date of the issue, name 
of the issue, where it was bought, date 
of interest due, where it is payable, and 
the due date of the issue. Vertical 
columns on the lower portion of the 
sheet indicate the date bought or paid, 


the following classifications: 
Municipal 
Railroads 
Public Service 
Other Bonds 
Foreign Governments 


initiative and the “nose for new busi- 
ness” that is like a good reporter’s “nose 
for news.” These qualities are fortu- 
nately contagious—and the right sort of 
officers’ meetings can go a long way 
toward making them epidemic. 

Frankly, I have known several banks 
where I have had to agree with the of- 
ficers that their meetings were a waste 
of time. And in every ease this has 
been due to the chief executive and his 
misguided conception of what an. of- 
ficers’ meeting is for. 

An officers’ meeting is not an execu- 
tive session. It is no place for palaver- 
ing over administration, building man- 
agement, personnel management, cus- 
tomer complaints, overdrafts, trips to 
conventions, et cetera ad_ infinitum. 
One two-fisted boss or a small manag- 
ing committee can decide these things— 
and is going to decide them anyhow. 

The one thing worth talking about 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Other Foreign 
Liberty Bonds 
U. 8S. Bonds 
The reason 


for this classification is 





EARL M. MARVIN 


that it corresponds with the classification 
required to make the report to the comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


The bonds are filed in upright docu- 
ment files, arranged in precisely the 
samé arrangement as the record sheets 
in the ledger described above. As a 
result of this method of filing the bonds 
they are easily accessible, and it is only 
necessary to know under which classi- 
fication they are located which is 
apparent from the name of the bond. 


Coupons are clipped once a month. 
Once every month the register is gone 
through and a pencil list made of the 
bonds having coupons maturing that 
month. From this list the files are then 
taken from the vault, the coupons 
clipped, and the bonds returned to their 
places. 











INTRODUCING YOUR CUSTOMERS 
TO THE SERVICE CHARGE 


Instead of flatly announcing the charge, this 
bank treats each depositor individually and 
thus wins friends instead of arousing antagonism 


By W. E. WALKER 


Assistant Vice President, First National Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust Company, Madison, Wis. 


GREAT deal has been written about 

cost analysis on checking accounts 
and the advisability of making a serv- 
ice charge on accounts with am average 
balance of less than a specified amount, 
but little has: been written about ac- 
tually putting such a service charge 
into operation so that it will not an- 
tagonize customers. 

The most common method of enfore- 
ing a service charge is to send out or 
publish arbitrarily an announcement 
stating that after a certain date a charge 
of one dollar per month will be made 
on all checking accounts with an average 
balance of less than $100. 

Where all banks in a city or town 
agree to a uniform charge, the antagon- 
ism that may result from an arbitrary 
announcement cannot have disastrous ef- 
feets, because no opportunity is given 
for customers to take their accounts to a 
bank that makes no charge. Where all 
banks in the town do not charge, how- 
ever, a general announcement of this 
nature sent to small accounts drives away 
a considerable volume of good, as well 
as unprofitable business. 

In Madison, not all banks make a 
service charge on checking accounts. 
Even if they did, however, we would 
employ the plan we are now using for 
putting a service charge into operation 
because it wins friends instead of arous- 
ing antagonism. 

Our plan is to treat each customer 
individually. Before anything is done, 
each account is analyzed, the number 
of checks written each month is indi- 
cated on a ecard, also the average bal- 
ance of the account, what accounts the 
customer carries with other depart- 
ments, and what his or her family and 
business connections are. If he pos- 
sesses associations that are advantage- 
ous to our bank or if he earries a fair- 
sized account in some other department, 
his account is placed on a “no charge” 
basis. However, if no exception to the 
general rule is to be made in his case, 
the first letter in a series of three is 
sent to him. This letter reads as 
follows: 

“Will you please stop at my desk 
within the next two or three days 
to give me an opportunity to talk 
to you a few moments about your 
checking account. We believe there 
is need for a more thorough under- 
standing of the bank’s position in 
handling checking accounts and 


that a short conference regarding 
the matter will be to our mutual 
best interests. 

“Tf you can’t come in during the 
next few days, will ‘you please 
phone and let me know when it 
will be convenient for you to eall.” 





W. E. WALKER 


If the customer does not come in or 
respond in some way within four days, 
he is sent a short follow-up letter which 
reads as follows: 

“Several days ago we wrote you, 
asking that you come in at some 
convenient time so that we might 
talk over the matter of your check- 
ing account. 

“T am anxious to have a few 
moments with you regarding your 
account and would like very much 
to have you call during the week. 
If it is not convenient for you to 
come in within the next day or two 
or if it is not possible for you to 
come in during banking hours, will 
you please phone me so we can 
arrange a short conference at a 
time that will be convenient for us 
both.” 

Most of our customers so reached 
come into the bank within ‘a week. 
Some rush in at once, thinking their 
account may be overdrawn. When this 
is the case, we explain that the matter 
is not so serious but that we have been 
making an analysis of our checking aec- 
counts for the past several months to 
determine just what it costs us to handle 


them, that we want to go over the sub- 


ject with the customer, show him the 


bank’s point of view, and explain a 
new regulation which will apply on the 
first of next month. From that point 
on, our sales talk proceeds something 
like this, with variations adapted to 
individual cireumstances and disposi- 
tions: 

“Your checking account, Mr. Har- 
rington, has been running like this for 
the past three months which, I believe, 
are typical months. In September you 
wrote 24 checks and had an average 
balance of $51.00, in October you wrote 
38 checks and had an average balance 
of $64.00, and in November you wrote 
31 checks and had an average of $66.00 
on deposit in your account. I just 
want to picture to you the bank’s: point 
of view in this matter and to show you 
what it costs us to handle a checking 
account. 

“We've found, in making this an- 
alysis, that it costs about a dollar per 
month to handle an account even though 
no checks were written on it. That 
cost represents overhead. For every . 
so many checking accounts, for example, 
we must provide the necessary equip- 
ment; we must pay rent and taxes, 
and assume a certain amount of liabil- 
ity on all accounts. This overhead cost 
of providing facilities to take care of 
your checking account requirements, we 
find, comes to approximately a dollar 
per month per account, or twelve dol- 
lars per year. 

“We find, too, that it costs us an ad- 
ditional two and a half cents for every 
check you write. That represents the 
cost of labor performed on your check, 
the cost of the teller’s services, the cost 
of running it through the bookkeeping 
machine, ete. On your account this 
represents an annual cost of approx- 
imately eight dollars. Then there’s a 
eost of about two dollars to cover such 
items as stationery, ledger sheets, check 
book covers, deposit slips, ete. Accord- 
ingly, your account costs the bank ap- 
proximately twenty-two dollars a year. 

“Now let’s look on the other side to 
determine where the bank derives its 
income from to pay for this expense. 
Your average balance was $51 for Sep- 
tember, $64 for October, and $64 for 
November, but let’s assume you have 
an average balance of $100. 

“Tn the first place, we keep a reserve 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Typical issues of the Cedar Rapids Savings ‘‘Letter,”” which produced the remarkable results in new deposits described in the accompanying article. 
Its mailing list is divided about equally between customers and prospects. 


CHECKING UP THE RESULTS ON 
A BANK HOUSE ORGAN 


Publication for twelve months revealed the fact 
that the magazine produced an average of $150 
in initial deposits daily throughout this period : 


By C. E. AURACHER 


Assistant Cashier, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


NITIAL deposits of $150 per day 
is not a large amount in itself to 

be secured from new accounts; but 
$150 a day, every day, for three hundred 
business days in one year, means approx- 
imately $45,000, which is well worth 
considering. And when you consider 
that there is every reason for this new 
business to continue, you begin to grow 
interested. 

To be exact, $46,066.09 was received 
by our bank during 1924 in initial de- 
posits from new savings and checking 
accounts that were opened by individuals 
on our mailing list of prospective de- 
positors. These people received our 
monthly house organ, the “Cedar Rapids 
Savings” LETTER. Some were on the 
list in January 1924 when the first 
number appeared; others were added 
from month to month. A careful check 
was made so that we are quite satis- 
fied to give the house organ credit for 
this business. 

Before the “LETTER” was published, 
it was decided that our bank service 
must be sold; furthermore, that we must 
keep it sold. To accomplish this two- 
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fold sales problem, a monthly house 
organ seemed to fill the bill more com- 
pletely than any other single medium, 
after we had studied the problem and 
the possibilities of a monthly publica- 
tion for the greater part of the previous 
year. 

It was admitted, before the first 
number appeared, that there were 
duties to be performed regularly and 
on time, in connection with its publica- 
tion. No shortcomings of management 
would be permitted, all of which meant 
that some individual within the bank 
had a responsibility. And we learned 
that the job of conducting an effective 
outside bank house organ for customers 
and prospects was no easy task. 

Next to a personal call a friendly 
message in the form of a well-edited and 
attractively printed house organ is most 
effective. We figured that the house 
organ would go direct to those we desired 
to reach, including many outside of 
town on the rural routes, regardless 
of the weather; that it would eall on 
every one on our mailing list regularly, 
not once or twice a year, but faithfully 


every month, if we did our part; and, 
if the individual did not happen to be 
in when the call was made, the house 
organ would wait until he returned. 

In other words, all we expected the 
house organ té do was to say econom- 
ically to hundreds of people what any 
one of our officers would like to say 
in person, but does not have the time. 
And results during the first year lead 
us to believe that it is a sound invest- 
ment, based upon the actual returns 
secured. 

The total deposits of our bank on 
January 1, 1925 were more than a 
quarter of a wmillion dollars greater 
than a year ago—about twenty per cent 
of this increase being new business 
traced to the house organ. The increase 
in the number of depositors for 1924 
was also considerable, and twelve per 
eent of this is credited to the 
“LETTER.” 

Our plan of editing and publishing 
the house organ included a double pur- 
pose which was maintained throughout. 
We are reaching both customers and 
prospective depositors and these two 
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elasses make up our mailing list, which 
is about equally divided between them. 
Care was used in making up the list of 
prospects and the names were really 
“hand-picked.” Each week the entire 
list is checked carefully with a report 
we receive from a local agency, and all 
changes of address are noted. We 
guarantee return postage on every copy 
going out. Any returns are taken from 
the list, unless we can locate the correct 
address from available sources. Our 
monthly returns will average less than 
two per cent on the entire list of approx- 
imately 6,000 names. 

To these two classes we combine our 
monthly messages. We want our.present 


customers to know all about the many 
bank services we render, which is also 
true with the prospective depositors. 
We try to keep present customers sold, 
while our object with prospects is to 
influence them to sell themselves on the 
bank and its service. 

At the same time, we keep ever in 
mind that the house organ is of little 
or no value unless it is read. News is 
always interesting, so we’give news about 
the bank whenever possible and facts 
about our service that are not generally 
known. For example, one month we 
prepared a short article giving the 
number of separate deposits made in 
the savings department the preceding 


month, the total amount of money de- 
posited, the average deposit, the largest 
number of deposits made on any one day 
and the total amount deposited on that 
day—all of which was written up in 
an easily readable manner. Recently 
we opened. savings account Number 
50,000, which was excellent material for 
a short item. Information of this nature 
is not generally given to the public, 
yet when they do get such facts, they 
are impressed favorably. 

Now and then we publish contributions 
from prominent local men on timely 
subjects. Last spring, we treated the 
building subject, having an article by 

(Continued on page 49) 


A DEFINITE WAY TO ESTABLISH 
YOUR CREDIT LINES 


It is necessary for the bank credit man 
to rank his bank as a partner with 
other creditors in financing a client 


By C. L. JAMISON 


Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


BANKER has two questions to 

decide in connection with the 
granting of a loan. First, is a borrower 
worthy of confidence; second, what 
line of credit shall be extended ? 

The object of both queries is the 
certainty that the borrower will pay 
the loan at maturity. If he is dis- 
honest, he will try to avoid paying. 
If he is incompetent, he may be unable 
to pay. Dishonest borrowers soon are 
discovered and branded. The banker’s 
greatest concern is in the capacity of 
the borrower to administer his affairs in 
such a way that the money borrowed 
will not be dissipated, but will be in- 
creased in amount through the man- 
ipulation of business transactions, and 
will be kept in sufficient liquid form 
tu be available for the repayment of the 
loan at its maturity. 

A banker can exercise little control 
over the manner in which borrowers 
eonduct their affairs. To be sure, he 
can give advice when it is solicited. He 
ean even force attention to his advice 
by the threat of withdrawing credit. 
In some cases he can discourage bor- 
rowing by raising interest rates. Never- 
theless these measures of control are 
effective in a very limited degree. The 
greatest security that the banker has 
lies in controlling the size of the loans. 
The borrowing limit of each client is 
the vital point in bank credit granting. 
The importance of the protection 
gained from regulating the size of loans 
is emphasized in the following factors: 

1. It minimizes the risk. Many 
seattered loans, limited in amount, ren- 
der the bank less likely to embarrass- 


ment through the business failure of 
any one borrower. 

2. It keeps the funds in liquid form. 
Many small loans with varying matur- 
ities expedite the turnover of. the bank’s 
loanable funds. 

3. It cheeks overexpansion of the 
client’s business. A credit limit intel- 
ligently set will prevent the use of ecur- 
rent loans for permanent expansion. 

4. It prevents misapplication of 
funds to private enterprises of stock- 
holders and directors. 

That a limit to the size of loans is 
considered a necessary protection is 
evident in the provisions of National 
and State banking laws which regulate 
the amount to be loaned to any one 
borrower. Such legal regulation in 
many instances affords a banker a con- 
venient excuse for limiting the credit 
of clients who are large borrowers. 
Nothing more need be said—in fact, 
nothing more can be said when a client’s 
loans have reached the legal limit. But 
a banker cannot command the patron- 
age of large business establishments if 
his eapital and surplus are so small 
that the client’s normal credit require- 
ments cannot be satisfied. Therefore, 
the eases in which the legal limit can be 
relied upon as a check to a client’s 
borrowing in reality are very few in 
number. 

Well organized banks set a borrow- 
ing limit for each client. This limit 
must be high enough to provide for the 
normal credit needs of the client, other- 
wise he will transfer his account to an- 
other bank. Nevertheless the require- 
ment of the client is not the controlling 


factor in the setting of the limit. His 
ability to pay is the thing of greatest 
importance. The test of paying ability 
is the capital invested in the business, 
plus his managerial ability of the client. 
While his managerial ability is largely a 
matter of conjecture, his capital and its 
component elements may be definitely 
determined. They are revealed in the 
client’s financial statement. How these 
figures may be manipulated to yield a 
dependable credit limit is shown in a 
formula that is the subject of this dis- 
cussion. 

This formula can be applied to all 
borrowers, and provides the bank credit 
man with a definite method of computa- 
tion for credit limits. The numbers that 
form the basis of the calculation are 
taken from the borrower’s latest finan- 
cial statement. Only two items are 
needed, namely, current assets and cur- 
rent liabilities. The difference between 
the two, or net current assets, is the 
amount the banker may expect te draw 
upon for the payment of the loan he 
is about to make. 

Now, the loan may be used for one 
of two purposes. It may be used to 
pay certain current liabilities, or the 
funds may be used to acquire additional 
current assets. What it is used for has 
a decided bearing upon the ratio of eur- 
rent assets to current liabilities. If it 
is used to pay a current liability, the 
new obligation to the bank replaces 
another obligation on the credit side 
of the financial statement, and the ratio 
remains the same. If the funds are 
used to add to the current assets, then 
the item of current assets will increase 





and the item of current liabilities will 
inerease by the same amount, and the 
ratio will be shifted. 

This ratio between current assets and 
current liabilities is the pivot around 
which much of a credit man’s analysis 
revolves. It is popularly known as the 
“eurrent ratio.” Traditionally the ratio 
of 2 to 1 has been accepted as affording 
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adequate protection to creditors. The 
studies of Alexander Wall and others 
have advanced credit granting far ‘be- 
yond the erude reasoning that a 2 to 1 
ratio is unquestioned proof of a debtor’s 
ability to pay. In the days of unsci- 
entific credit granting the idea upper- 
most was the realizable value of a 
debtor’s assets in a forced sale. It was 


believed that if current assets were 
double current liabilities a forced sale 
would surely yield enough cash to pay 
all the debts. Today a ereditor con- 
siders only the likelihood of his debtors’ 
paying their obligations in the ordinary 
routine of business. For this reason 
the current ratio is taken to reflect the 
(Continued on page 40) 


TRUST DEPARTMENT ADVERTISING 
BY A NATIONAL BANK 


Besides the usual channels of publicity the 
cooperation of attorneys and insurance men as 
well as business and civic organizations is secured 


By HAROLD B. ALLEN 


Trust Officer, First National Bank, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ROBABLY no service which na- 

tional banks are enabled to render 
is as little understood upon the part 
of the general public as that of the 
trust department. The commercial de- 
partment with its subsequent services 
has been with us since the opening of 
the first bank under national charter. 
The savings and safety deposit depart- 
ments developed but a few years later. 
But the trust department brings to the 
bank’s customers an entirely new group 
of services, and consequently we find 
that the value of these services must 
be brought home to those whom we 
hope to secure as customers of this 
department. 

Perhaps in Kalamazoo this situation 
has been more pronounced than in 
cities in other states. State banks in 
Michigan are not permitted to act in 
trust capacities. Trust companies, on 
the other hand, can not do a banking 
business. This situation has limited the 
number of trust companies in Michigan 
to twelve, only seven of which are out- 
side of Detroit. Consequently there 
has been a lack of publicity and a 
subsequent lack of knowledge concern- 
ing the services the trust company or 
trust department has to offer. 

The trust department of The First 
National Bank of Kalamazoo, begin- 
ning operation three years ago, had 
first of all the problem of acquainting 
Kalamazoo’s citizens with the new 
services the bank was enabled to render. 

In order to remedy this lack of 
knowledge of trust services a broad yet 
economical educational campaign was 
inaugurated. Inasmuch as this plan of 
publicity has been in operation during 
the three years of the trust department’s 
existence the publicity of the trust de- 
partment may be considered by survey- 
ing briefly the methods that have been 
and are being used in the development 
of this particular department. 

First of all, arrangements were made 


with the local papers to run a series 
of news articles explaining trust serv- 
ices concordantly with advertising copy 
concerning the necessity for making a 
will, the advantages of naming a cor- 
porate executor, and the other usual 
trust publicity features. A policy of 
running newspaper copy each Wednes- 
day and Sunday was followed. 

Soon there developed a desire to learn 
just what services the trust department 
had to offer. Upon invitation, talks 
were given before the various luncheon 
clubs, business organizations, womens’ 
clubs and other civie organizations. 
For publicity value, care was taken 
that each talk be reported in the news- 
papers. The publie and school libraries 
became interested and requested trust 
literature for their files. Requests were 
received for speakers to appear in the 
schools. There was evidenced a decided 
desire for trust information. 

A direct by mail trust campaign was 
also utilized, and a thousand carefully 
chosen prospects were mailed trust lit- 
erature monthly. This mailing list was 
compiled chiefly from safety deposit 
box renters. It was known that they 
were already interested in the bank, 
and that they had at least some per- 
sonal property. Other names were se- 
cured from the commercial and savings 
departments and from the city tax lists. 
In order to have correct addresses the 
list is oceasionally corrected by the 
local Post Office. In addition to the 
general trust literature, a master book- 
let was prepared for distribution to 
those showing an interest in trust 
services. 

Window displays were also utilized 
in distributing trust literature. This 
medium has been found a_ valuable 
means of publicity. Each display of 
booklets brings several prospects into 
the trust department and adds new 
names to the mailing list. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of 


the direct by mail campaign, each at- 
torney was visited and the banks atti- 
tude toward members of the bar was 
explained. No wills were to be drawn 
in the trust department—each individ- 
ual was to be referred to his attorney. 
The attorney drawing the will or other 
trust instrument was to be retamed in 
all legal matters pertaining to that par- 
ticular estate or trust. This plan re- 
sulted in the active co-operation of the 
attorneys. They immediately perceived 
that the trust department, rather than 
being a competitor, was actually de- 
veloping business for them. It is felt 
that the best publicity the department 
has obtained is this co-operation of 
members of the bar. Attorneys who 
have no other connection with the bank 
than through the trust department are 
continually suggesting the bank when 
the question of naming the executor is 
broached by their clients. Instances in 
which the bank has had the opportunity 
to retain the attorney after the death 
of the testator have served to cement 
even further the friendship and co- 
operation of the attorneys. Recently 
an attorney in one week delivered three 
wills to the trust department, in which 
the bank was named executor. The 
attorney and two of those whose wills 
were deposited were not regular cus- 
tomers of the bank. 

Another profession from which the 
trust department has secured co-oper- 
ation is the Insurance Underwriters’ 
Association. The services of the trust 
department in connection with trustee- 
ing life insurance was explained before 
the association and a number of insur- 
ance trusts have resulted. In several 
instances the will naming the bank ex- 
ecutor and trustee has been deposited 
at the same time the trust agreement 
was deposited. The fact that a number 
of insurance salesmen are suggesting 
the bank as trustee and executor cannot 
help but prove beneficial. At times 
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trust literature dealing with life insur- 
ance has been furnished insurance sales- 
men for distribution among prospects. 

Only in this indirect manner has per- 
sonal solicitation been carried on. In 
no ease has any prospect been ap- 
proached personally by a _ representa- 
tive of the bank. Perhaps a different 
attitude might profitably be taken by 
trust departments in larger cities, but 
in a city the size of Kalamazoo, it was 
feared that personal solicitation might 
prove repellant and was therefore con- 
sidered inadvisable. 

Another source of publicity has been 
the relations with banks in smaller cities 
and villages near Kalamazoo with the 
trust department. These banks have de- 
posited securities for safekeeping and the 
collection of income, the fee charged by 
the trust department being offset by the 
insurance saved, the bank located in a 
locality having higher insurance rates. 
The handling of such trusts has given 
the bank contacts with officers and di- 
rectors of these banks which have 
proven very profitable. 

The publicity of the trust depart- 
ment has, in general, been based upon 
the aforementioned mediums. From 
the standpoint of specific publicity, 
direct by mail advertising has been 
chiefly relied upon, newspaper publicity 
coming second. Throughout the adver- 
tising of the trust department, whether 
by printed word or in consultation 
three ideas have been stressed: First, 
the will is to be drawn by the individ- 
ual’s attorney. This idea is repeated 
frequently. The slight expense incur- 
red the customer by this attitude seldom 
prevents the nomination of the bank as 
executor in the wills of those individ- 
uals having desirable estates, and has 
proved beneficial from the standpoint 
of co-operation upon the part of at- 
torneys. Secondly, the economy of 
naming a corporate executor is empha- 
sized. It was found that a feeling ex- 
isted that corporate administration was 
expensive to the estate. This attitude 
has been eliminated by the reiteration 
of the idea of economical management 
and administration when the bank is 
executor. Thirdly, the fact that the 
trust department is under the direct 
supervision of a trust committee has 
been emphasized. The realization that 
the estate would have the benefit of 
experienced business men has been of 
great value. In a word the aim has 
been to show the prospect the need of 
& corporate executor and to inspire 
confidence that the First National Bank 
was the executor that should be named. 

These methods are producing the de- 
sired results and a substantial and 
profitable trust business is gradually 
but surely being developed. 

The rapid development of trust fac- 
ilities in the national banks through- 
out the country points to an increasing 
general use of business-getting methods. 


PROGRAM OF TRUST FEES 












SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR 


_PERSONAL TRUST SERVICES 

















FEES AS EXECUTOR TESTAMENTARY 
TRUSTEE ADMINISTRATOR GUARDIAN 







THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK LIMIT THE FEES 
PAID TO EXECUTORS, TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEES, ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS AND GUARDIANS. THEY ARE 





5° ONTHEFIRST $ 2,000. 
2Y2"% ON THE NEXT 20,000. 
12% ON THE NEXT 28,000. 
2% ON, ALL AMOUNTS 
OVER 30,000. 





THESE CHARGES ARE ON BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INCOME, 
AND APPLY WHETHER THE FIDUCIARY IS AN INDIVIDUAL, 
TRUST COMPANY OR NATIONAL BANK. 

















FOR EXAMPLE 





THE FEES ON AN ESTATE OF $100,000 YIELDING AN IN- 
COME OF $5.000 PER ANNUM WOULD Se: 





ON PRINCIPAL 


8% ON FIRST $ 2,000. $ 100. 

2Y2%o OM NEXT 20,000. B00. 

1Ve% ON NEXT 28.000. 420. 

2% ON BALANCE 50.000. _ 1,000. 
$100,000. 

TOTAL FEE ON PRINCIPAL, $2.020. 


ON INCOME 





n% ON FIRGT $2,000. $100 
22% ON BALANCE___ 3,000. 73 
$3,000. 







ANNUAL FEE ON INCOME, $175 





TRANSFER AGENT REGISTRAR 


SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR SERVICES AS 







FEES AS TRUSTEE OF VOLUNTARY TRUSTS 






_ON PRINCIPAL 











2% ON ALL AMOUNTS UP TO $250,000. 
1¥2% ON THE NEXT 250,000 
1% ON ALL AMOUNTS OVER 500.000. 










ON TRUSTS OF LESS THAN $50,000 THE PRINCIPAL FEE 
1S THE SAME AS THAT ON TESTAMENTARY TRUSTS. THE 
MINIMUM PRINCIPAL FEE IS $100. 

ONE-HALF OF THE PRINCIPAL FEE 1S USUALLY PAYABLE 
ON THE MARKET VALUE OF THE TRUST WHEN ESTAS- 
LISHED AND ONE-HALF ON THE MARKET VALUE AT ITs 
TERMINATION: OR IF THE DONOR PREFERS THE ENTIRE 
PRINCIPAL FEE MAY BE PAYABLE ON THE MARKET VALUE 
OF THE TRUST AT ITS TERMINATION. 


ON INCOME 


8% ON THE FIRST $2.000. 


2% ON ALL AMOUNTS OVER 2.000. 











FOR EXAMPLE 


THE FEES ON A VOLUNTARY TRUST OF $100,000 YIELD. 
ING AN INCOME OF 65.000 PER ANNUM WOULD BE: 


ON PRINCIPAL 








2% ON $100,000 $2.000 





ON INCOME 
8% on $2.000 $100. 
2% On 3.000 80. 


ANNUAL FEE ON INCOME $160 


DIVIDEND DISBURSING AGENT 




















TRANSFER AGENT (stock) 










MINIMUM CHARGE (PER ANNUM) 

CHARGES ARE BASED ON 

A NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS. 

S NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES. 

C NUMBER OF AGENCIES. 

FOR THE ISSUANCE OF SOO CERTIFICATES AND 
MAINTAINING OF SOO ACCOUNTS, OR ANY 
PART THEREOF... 


: $800.00 
FOR ISSUANCE OF ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATES. 









COUNTS, EACH.. . we 
FOR FURNISHING REPORTS OF DAILY TRANS. 
FERS TO CO-TRANSFER AGENCIES, ADDI- 
TIONAL CHARGE PER AGENCY FER ANNUM... 200.00 
FOR EACH OUT-OF-TOWN CERTIFICATE POSTED, 
DEBIT OR CREDIT............... -10 
FOR POSTING OUT CERTIFICATES ON THE CLOS- 
ING OF A TRANSFER AGENCY OR THE RETIR- 
ING OF STOCK—PER CERTIFICATE ....... as 12%q 











STOCKHOLDERS LISTS. 


ONE LIST IS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE FoR 

EACH CLASS OF STOCK: FOR ADDITIONAL 

LISTS, FOR EACH 1,000 ACCOUNTS... 25.00 
FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES OF LISTS, FOR EACH 
1,000 ACCOUNTS . convennnnene . 12.80 





REGISTRAR (sTocK) 


MINIMUM CHARGE (PER ANNUM) 


FOR REGISTRATION OF SOO CERTIFICATES .... 250.00 
FOR REGISTERING EACH CERTIFICATE IN Ex- 

| ee ‘f 15 
FOR EACH CO-REGISTRAR IN OTHER CITIES... 128.00 
FOR POSTING OUT CERTIFICATES ON THE CLOS. 

ING OF A REGISTRAR AGENCY OR RETIRING 

OF STOCK, FOR EACH CERTIFICATE................. A7V, 
















NOTE:THE COST OF ALL STATIONERY SUCH AS 
SHEETS, WINDOW RECEIPTS, CHECKS, PAPER USED 


N many trust departments new bus- 
iness is accepted without a definite 
basis for the fees to be charged for the 
various services. In some cases the 
officers of the department do not even 


TRANSFER AGENT (SONDS) 


SPECIAL WORK 


DIVIDEND DISBURSING AGENT 


BINDERS AND LEDGER SHEETS, TRANSFER AND REGISTRATION 
FOR LISTS, ETC.. 
SURANCE, ARE TO BE ADDED TO THE REGULAR CHARGES FOR SERVICES AS TRANSFER AGENT OR REGISTRAR. 










PRINCIPAL ONLY 


MINIMUM CHARGE (PER ANNUM)... noe - $60.00 
FOR EACH BOND REGISTERED OR TRANSFERRED 

IN EXCESS OF 100 BONDS IN ANY ONE YEAR 30 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


MINIMUM CHARGE (PER ANNUM)...... -----f§100.00 


FOR EACH BOND ISSUED IN EXCESS OF 200 IN 
ANY ONE YEAR... 50 










FOR ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, PER 1,000... 10,00 
FOR ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, FOLDING AND 
ENCLOGING ONE REPORT OR CIRCUUAR, IN- 
CLUDING STAMPING ENVELOPES, MAILING, 
ETC. PER 8,000 ane occ ee eenntennenne . 20.00 
FOR ADORESSING ENVELOPES, FOLDING AND 
ENCLOSING MORE THAN ONE ENCLOSURE, 
STAMPING ENVELOPES, MAILING, ETC. . 20 
IF DUPLICATE NAMES OF HOLOERS OF MORE 
THAN ONE CLASS OF STOCK ARE TO BE ELIMI. 
NATED, AN EXTRA CHARGE OF 28% Is TO 
BE MADE. 
OTHER SPECIAL SERVICES BY APPRAISAL. 












FOR EACH DIVIDEND— 
1 TO 250 CHECKS........... 
251 TO SOO CHECKS... 
S01 TO 750 CHECKS... seen 
FEL TO OOO CHEM nnn nn nen nnneneeneeneneneee 150.00 
FOR EACH CHECK Over 1000 ....... . 





AND DISBURSEMENTS. SUCH AS POSTAGE AND IN- 


know that the business is being taken 
on a profitable basis to the institution. 
The Hanover National Bank of New 
New York, recently worked out the 
above interesting schedules of trust fees. 








A CHART THAT CONTROLS 





YOUR 


PRODUCTIVE. FUNDS 


Graphic analysis of income accounts in the 
different departments is valuable in keep- 
ing the funds employed to best advantage 


By Wm. F. GRAUPNER 


Cashier, Des Plaines State Bank, Des Plaines, Illinois 


HE importance of analyzing the 

bank’s income and expense accounts 
to obtain figures on the earnings and 
expenses of the different departments 
is recognized by most bankers, but com- 
paratively few have reduced these to 
easily readable form. 

Several years ago the officers uf the 
Des Plaines State Bank decided upon 
the latter plan, with the result that today 
we have a detailed analysis showing 
the different items daily and with 
monthly, semi-annual and annual sum- 
maries. And with the growth of the 
bank, we have been able to get more 
definite information on four of the main 
items—the funds which are loaned, the 
savings department, the commercial de- 
partment, and the cash on hand and due 
from banks. 

In making up a budget for the year, 
it was necessary of course to have a 
basis for the purpose of figuring income 
after ascertaining the average income 
received from the funds loaned out. 
We will say for example that the average 
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First Line - Productive Funds. 
Second Line - Savings Deposits. 
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investment opportunities which ot 
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Wm. F. GRAUPNER 


rate is six per cent and the average of 
funds loaned is $1,200,000. Then the 
income is $72,000. On this basis we 
were able to budget our expenses and 


CHART ot 1924. 
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Third Line - Commercial Accounts. 
Fourth Line - Cask and Due from Banks. 


hout 1924 in the four items of funds loaned, savings my commercial deposits, and cash and 
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this chart closely the 
would be overlooked. 


allow for future expansion and develop- 
ment. 


A graph was then made with lines 
showing Productive Funds, Savings 
Deposits, Commercial Accounts, and 
Cash and Due from Banks. The graph 
has proved the truth of the Chinese 
proverb, “a picture is worth a thousand 
words”— or in this case, figures. It 
eliminates many figures in detail and 
arranges the totals so that they can 
be understood at a glance. It shows the 
inerease or decrease in each depart- 
ment and is a valuable aid in keeping 
funds working constantly. 


The first line on the graph, the 
productive fund line, includes notes, 
bonds, mortgages and other items on 
which the rate of return is definitely 
known. 

The second line, devoted to savings, 
shows deposits in the savings department 
and certificates of deposit. The rate of 
interest paid on these deposits is three 
per cent and by averaging the total de- 
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posits we can estimate the interest to 
be paid at the end of each semi-annual 
period. 

The commercial account line, third, in- 
cludes all demand deposits and shows 
the monthly fluctuation, as merchants 
usually pay their bills about the tenth 
of the month. The bank ean estimate 
the amount that must be paid to meet 
the demand, and the balance may be 
used in short time investments which 
usually pay more than the amount 
received from correspondent banks. 
This allows us to keep our funds loaned 
close to reserve requirements. 

The fourth line shows cash on hand 
and amounts due from correspondent 
banks. This line reflects the increase 
or decrease in the other three lines. As 


funds accumulate above the reserve re- 
quirements, they are invested. We know 
the approximate amount necessary for 
reserve and also the nature of deposits; 
therefore, we can arrange investments 
either for short or long terms. 

By examining the accompanying chart 
closely, it will be noticed that as lines 
two and three incline gradually, line one 
inclines in the same proportion. This 
shows that as deposits increase, loans 
decrease. When line one declines, line 
four inclines. This indicates that loans 
were paid and the money was placed 
in bank; and as soon as suitable invest- 
ments ean be found, line one again in- 
clines and line four declines. 

As a check on this, observe on the 
chart that the Productive Fund line 


‘ 


increased $210,000, and the Cash and 
Due from Bank line increased $70,000, 
making a total increase in Productive 
Funds, and Cash and Due from Banks, 
of $280,000. The savings line increased 
$205,000, and the commercial account 
line increased $85,000, making a total 
inerease in deposits of $290,000. This 
shows that only $10,000 of the increase 
was not invested at the end of the year. 
* Our bank has total resources of 
$1,750,000 with deposits of $1,550,000, 
and is located in a town of 6,000 popula- 
tion. We have a number of industries, 
farming, and a large number of our 
residents are employed in Chicago. This 
gives us a diversified source from which 
to draw deposits, which is reflected in 
the steady growth shown on the chart. 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS ON 
THE TELLER’S ROUTINE 


Experience behind the wicket has revealed a num- 
ber of useful suggestions in handling customers 


and currency 


HERE is a certain story every teller 

hears on an average of once a 
month. It concerns a man who found 
he had been paid too much money, but 
when he went back to the window to 
return it, before he could fully explain 
his mission, was met by the curt re- 
sponse that the bank would not correct 
any mistakes. The narrative ends by 
the man’s saying very humanly as he 
walks away: 

“Very well then, if you won’t correct 
any mistakes, I’ll just keep the ten 
dollars you’ve overpaid me.” 

The amount varies with the reciter, 
and it sometimes happened to his uncle, 
but the story itself, in one form or 
another, never dies, and crops up con- 
stantly under the slightest provocation. 
Yet it is extremely doubtful if the 
incident ever really occurred in any 
modern bank. A teller is always ex- 
ceedingly anxious to rectify any dis- 
crepancy in his cash, whether it is 
“over” or “under,” and while he most 
probably would wait until the end of 
the day, to see how he settled, before 
adjusting any claims he would cer- 
tainly be very foolish to make such an 
arbitrary statement off hand as at- 
tributed to him. A depositor has to 
maintain quite a large balance to get 
even a weak laugh out of the ordinary 
bank man with the yarn. 

Of course blunders are made in banks 
as elsewhere, but, as a rule, they are 
more apt to be in misreading a check, 
or in recording it, than in the actual 


in promoting better 


By STANLEY TIERNAN 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, Baltimore 


eounting of the money. Tellers count 
money over twice before paying it out, 
and, however large the amount may be, 
they are accustomed to counting a much 
larger sum, that is their entire cash on 
hand, every day. 

Someone once asked a little newsboy 
what he would do if he had a five 
dollar bill. 

“Td get it changed,” said the boy 
“into dimes, nickles and pennies.” 

“But what would you want with so 
many coins?’ he was questioned. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t keep ’em. I'd go 
somewhere else and change ’em all back 
again.” 

“But then you would be just where 
you started.” 

“T don’t know about that,” was the 
rejoinder. “You see in all that chang- 
ing, somebody might yot count right, 
and it wouldn’t be me.” 

Setting aside the ethies of the case, 
the boy had the right idea, for when a 
mistake in paying out money does occur 
it is more apt to be in making change, 
of which no record can be kept, than 
in the more complicated transactions. 
The only consolation is that it must be 
worse in some other countries. Imagine 
in an English bank, having to break 
up a hundred pound note during a 
rush, into crowns, guineas, sovereigns, 
shillings, tuppence, ha’pence and farth- 
ings! 

We at least have the decimal cur- 
reney; and yet many errors are made 
on account of it, caused by a misplaced 


banking 


decimal, or by a transposition, aided 
in its detection, as is well known, by the 
fact that the resulting difference is di- 
visible by nine. 

Five dollar bills are counted as halves 
of the decimal, each bill being a half. - 
Half-one, half-two, half-three, are six 
fives, or thirty dollars. Fifty dollar 
bills are counted in the same manner, 
one reason being that the hand can move 
faster than the lips ean say, five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, ete. 

In peeling off bills from unbroken 
packages of new notes, the teller may 
appear to violate the rule of counting 
all money over twice. but the serial 
numbers serve as his check-back on the 
amount needed, for they run in regular 
rotation. All he has to be careful of 
is to disregard any number preceded 
by a “star” instead of the usual “letter,” 
for this denotes that the sequence has 
been broken by the insertion of that 
particular bill on account of some defect 
in the original. 

The counting of money is one of the 
few things easier done at the Paying 
than at the Receiving window. At the 
former, the money is all in well recog- 
nized and standard packages, whereas the 
generality of money that comes in, es- 
pecially to a savings bank, resembles 
a thoroughly shuffled pack of playing 
cards, in so far as any order or arrange- 
ment is concerned, with frequently the 
added appearance of each bill having 
been tightly wrapped around a curling 
iron. When a batch of money is in 
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notes of the same denomination, the 
teller is deterred from “speeding up” 
by the fear of finding a pin which has 
been used to fasten some veteran bill 
together. The pin is generally found, 
but in too forcible a manner to be 
comfortable. The edge of a new bill 
can also make a nasty cut, and should 
be attended to at once. for no matter 
how willing most of us may be to run 
the risk of microbes in our own money, 
this does not apply to other people’s. 
Despite the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to popularize the use of the silver 
dollar, the paper one is used almost 
exclusively in the East, the “eart-wheel” 
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or “standard” as it is called by the 
banker, being shipped to the South and 
West. Perhaps those sections of the 
country think the silver dollar goes far- 
ther, and it does, when dropped. Still, 
on account of their size, they don’t give 
the trouble to find that pennies do, 
which have a chamelion-like ability to 
merge themselves into the color of what- 
ever they rest upon. Some pessimists 
effirm that the best way to find a drop- 
ped coin is to look in the most inacces- 
sible place first. There is no real de- 
fense for this school of thought, al- 
though its followers have many good 
results to their credit. But without the 


ARMORED CARS THAT 
PROTECT PAYROLLS 


Above: New type 
of armored car re- 
cently adopted in 
KansasCity. Note 
the cable attach- 
ment. 

Below: A _ pay- 
master’s car in 
Brooklyn, ew 
York, after a ban- 
dits’ attack. The 
bullet-proof glass 
and armor steel 
thwarted the at- 
tempted hold-up. 


ANSAS City bankers have resorted 

to the armored car as protection 

against payroll bandits, and the illus- 

tration above shows the car now being 
used for deliveries of cash. 

In addition*o the machine gun in the 
turret, the messenger’s box container is 
attached to the end of a steel cable 
which winds up on a large cylinder 
within the car. If the messenger is held 


International News Reel Photo 


up, the box will be drawn back to the 
car by the guards. The cable is said to 
be strong enough to withstand all at- 
tacks except the acetylene torch. 

The lower picture shows an armored 
paymaster’s car after it had been at- 
tacked in Brooklyn, New York. The 
bullets shattered but did not penetrate 
the bullet-proof glass windows, and 
protect the driver. 


least pessimism, one of the best ways 
to narrow down the search for any error 
in the cash, is to look last of all for it 
in the special way it was “off” the last 
time. The reason being that the re- 
action towards ecarefulness will avoid 
that particular pitfall for some time to 
come. 

A puzzle that had considerable vogue 
a few years ago, was how one could 
have $1.15 in six coins and yet be un- 
able to make change for anything. The 
answer was, a fifty cent piece, a quarter 
and four dimes. 

Another quiz, evidently quite as old, 
when we consider the present price of 
fares, is of a street-car conductor, who 
told his passenger he could not collect 
five cents from a one dollar bill, but could 
if tendered a five dollar bill. The con- 
ductor had a two dollar note, 45 cents 
in change and a two and a half dollar 
gold piece. That many people fail to 
guess the answer, shows how little our 
smallest gold coin, still in circulation, 
though lately discontinued, enters into 
the daily thoughts of the man in the 
street, except around Christmas time. 
Inquiries for gold dollars, however, are 
very frequent, as many persons seem 
ignorant of the fact that the coinage of 
these pieces began in 1849 and ceased in 
1889. Gold dollars now command a 
premium and are becoming scarcer 
and more valuable every year. 

Likewise, it is surprising how many 
requests are made for twenty-five dollar 
hills, which never existed. Which calls 
to mind that a certain tellér had to note 
exceptions to this, in so far as sound 
went at any rate. The depositor was 
drawing $100, and asked for twenty 
fives. “There are no such bills,” me- 
chanically informed the teller, through 
foree of habit. “What, no fives?” 
“Fives, yes, certainly.” “Then, give 
me twenty of them.” 

A new clerk who had been having 
trouble with his additions, after exper- 
imenting for some: time, declared that 
hereafter adding would hold no further 
terrors for him, providing he was not 
pressed for time, as he had devised: a sure 
system. Asked to explain, he said it was 
tu add each column ten times and take 
the average of his answers. Time is 
money in a bank as nowhere else, so no 
follower of the aforesaid method could 
hope to become a very successful ac- 
countant. But to a great extent the 
everlasting listing and adding of figures, 
which was one of the bugbears of a 
former generation of banking, has been 
eliminated by the advent of the adding 
machine, which in a week’s work in a 
busy bank will run off literally miles 
of figures. As a minor consequence, the 
clerk who could add two or even three 
columns at a time, is now almost as 
extinet as the dodo. 

Just as one avoids the “star” in se- 
rially arranged money, the admonition 

(Continued on page 42) 





WHEN A SLOGAN CONTEST HELPED 
TO WIN NEW BUSINESS 


Novel tie-up with chime clock installation 
aroused widespread interest and placed 


new 


accounts on the _ bank’s 


By BYRON E. HEITZMAN 


books 


Manager, Business Extension Dept., Scott County Savings Bank, Davenport, Iowa 


HEN the board of directors of 

the Seott County Savings Bank 
of Davenport, Iowa, authorized the in- 
stallation of a large chime clock on the 
corner of the bank building the primary 
thought was the value that a public 
clock so conspicuously placed would be 
to the community. 

A large clock jn the business district 
was sorely needed, and the bank real- 
ized that this innovation would be some- 
thing that could be used almost every 
minute throughout the day and night 
by the many persons who passed this 
prominent corner. 

The erection of the clock caused no 
little comment by the crowds that would 
stop daily in front of the bank as the 
workmen were hanging the massive 
time-piece. 

Announcement of the new clock was 
made through news items in local news- 
papers, through special advertisements 
and through a slogan contest agreed 
upon with ten cash prizes posted for 
the ten best slogans that would associate 
or identify the chime clock with the 
Seott County Savings Bank. Every- 
body was invited to submit as many 
slogans as they wished, but each slogan 
had to be written on a separate slogan 
eard provided for the purpose. 

These cards were obtainable at the 
bank, but were enclosed also in every 
piece of the city mail that left the in- 
stitution, and distributed from house to 
house by a distributing company. They 
were also handed out by the tellers at 
the various windows of the bank. 

Since it was required that the slogan 
eards were to be deposited in a special 
locked ballot box provided for the pur- 
pose, great numbers of persons visited 
the bank lobby each day to bring in 
their cards. By following out this 
method, people were brought into the 
bank who perhaps had never visited 
the institution before. This was con- 
sidered valuable publicity and a good- 
will builder since special effort was 
made by the officers to greet these con- 
testants in person, as they were bring- 
ing in their cards. 

The rules of the contest were published as 
follows: 

The slogan contest is open to every man. 
woman and child; each contestant may submit 
as many slogans as desired, but only ONE 
prize will be awarded to any ONE person; 
slogans must not contain more than TEN words. 

2. Each slogan must be written on a slogan 
card provided by the bank for that purpose, 
(additional cards may be obtained at the bank) 


and must be deposited IN THE SLOGAN BOX 
in the bank’s lobby any time before 8:00 P. M., 


Dec. 13th, 1924. Slogans by mail will not be 
eligible. Prizes will be awarded on December 
23rd, 1924. 

3. All slogans submitted become the prop- 
erty of the bank and may be used as it sees fit. 

4. Prizes to consist of $100.00 in cash, to 

awarded as follows: Ist, $50.00; 2nd, 
; 8BSrd, $10.00; 4th $5.00; 5th, $3.00; 

, $2.00; 7th, $2.00; 8th, $1.00; 9th, 
$1.00; 10th, $1.00. In case of a tie the prize 
money will be equally divided among the suc- 
cessful contestants, however, no winner will 
receive less than one dollar. 

5. The amount of cash prizes will be 
DOUBLED if the winners are depositors in 
our savings or commercial departments, or are 
renters of a safe deposit box, or members of 
our 1925 Christmas Club. 

6. Slogans that do not comply with these 
rules will not be considered for prizes. 


As the contest was staged during the 
fore part of December when the 
Christmas Club was forming, publicity 
for both campaigns was carried on ad- 
vantageously. A slogan card was en- 
closed in the Santa Claus folders and 
distributed from house to house. 

The main purpose of the contest was 
to interest the public not only in the 
acquisition of the chimes clock, but in 
the relationship between the clock and 
the bank to make known the extra 


HE HANDSOME CHIME CLOCK on our building is there to watch over 
each precious hour and minute—the most valuable asset, TIME. 


For over four decades “The Old Reliable” has stood guard over the 
savings of its fellow citizens, protecting another valuable asset, MONEY. 


Now we are equipped to render even more complete service by protect- 
ing all that is dear to each and every one—TIME AND MONEY. 


LOOK FOR THE BANK WITH THE CHIME CLOCK 


CTHE BANK WITH THE CHIME CLOCK 


Scott County Savings Bank 
Chime Clock ats 9 Contest 


My Slogan is: __ 


My Name - 


CASH PRIZES 
For A Slogan 


See hat of prizes va reles 


This sl 


{Observe rules on other ade) 


Prat Meme 


My Address -———_____--—____ 


————— - . 
Drop this card mm the Slogae Box in the Lobby of Scott County Savage Beak 
before 


8PM. Dec 15, 1974 


an contest was advertised in local newspapers with copy as shown at the top. The slogan 


cards, illustrated above, were sent out with every piece of mail mer pe | the bank, and were also 


distributed from house to house. The blotter in the center is typical 


the way in which the new 


clock was featured generally. 
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measure of service that the bank was 
to render to the community. In other 
words, why should a bank spend a con- 
siderable amount of money to erect a 
elock on the outside of the building 
where it would be of little direct benefit 
to the people in the bank, but would be 
a real asset to the city? 

The bank had already used the slogan 
“The Bank with the Chime Clock” to 
familiarize the public with something 
of the nature of a slogan that could be 
submitted. 

Something of the general make up of 
the clock, its dimensions and workman- 
ship and the history back of the chimes 
was played up in the publicity material 
as an aid to the contestants in formulat- 
ing their slogans. 

The clock is of massive construction, 
having four dials, each about three feet 
square, which are illuminated at night. 
Below the faces is leaded glass paneling 
containing the name SCOTT COUNTY 
SAVINGS BANK. All operations are 
controlled by electricity through a mas- 
ter clock on the inside of the bank. 
This assures absolutely correct time—a 
feature strongly emphasized in all ad- 
vertising copy. 

A complete set of Westminster 
Chimes strike each quarter hour, being 
an exact reproduction of the famous 
English Westminster Chimes. A tradi- 
tional verse is coupled with these 
chimes, and if one is familiar with the 
story he will involuntarily chant the 
chimes: 

“Lord through this hour 

Be Thou our guide, 
So by Thy power 

No foot shall slide.” 


Various musical combinations are ar- 
ranged for each quarter hour. At 
quarter past the hour, four strokes are 
sounded—Westminster Peal; at half 
past the hour, eight strokes—Cathedral ; 
at three quarters past the hour, twelve 
strokes—Reveille; at the full hour, six- 
teen strokes—Westminster Chimes, fol- 
lowed by the striking of the hour. 


Many of these points were kept in 
mind by the contestants as evidenced 
by the great variety of slogans sub- 
mitted. More than four thousand ecards 
were turned in and interest ran high all 
through the contest. Some new ac- 
counts were opened, mainly through the 
special provision in Rule 5, that the 
prizes would be DOUBLED if the win- 
ners were customers of the bank. 


Two disinterested judges were ob- 
tained from the outside to pass on the 
slogans. And it was not the task of a 
moment to read and review the great 
variety of slogans submitted. They 
covered a wide variation of thought, 
and ranged from the most commonplace 
to some that were excellent. 

The ten winning slogans were: 

1. The Bank with the Big Clock. 

Deposit dollars and dimes in the bank 


2. 
with the chimes. 
3. Bank with the Chimes Clock Bank. 
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A Reliable Clock on a Reliable Bank. 


5. The Chimes plainly say ‘Make a deposit 
today.” 
. A Good Clock and a Good Bank. 

Save Your Dollars and Dimes—sings the 
Scott County Chimes. 

8. “Old Reliable’ — The 
Chimes. 

9 


Bank with the 
. A Real Bank with a Real Clock. 

10. Put your Savings in the Bank with the 
Chimes Clock. 

While the contest was not conducted 
primarily as a new account campaign, 
close contact was kept between the bank 
and these contestants who were not cus- 
tomers. 

The publicity department checked the 
names of the contestants each day with 
the bank’s central information file and 
if the name was not found among the 
list of customers, the following letter 
was sent out calling attention to Rule 
5 and inviting the contestant to become 
a patron of Seott County Bank: 


Dear Contestant: 
You are out for the big prize money, as is 


HOW THE 


evidenced by your entry in our Chimes Clock 
Slogan Contest. Thank you for the interest 
you have shown, and may you be well repaid 
for your efforts when the judges give their 
decision. 

In Rule 5 you will note that cash prizes will 
be DOUBLED if the successful contestants are 
depositors in our savings or commercial depart- 
ments, or are renters of a safe deposit box, or 
members of our 1925 Christmas Club. 

Why not make the most of YOUR opportunity 
and open an account at this bank now? You 
will thus become affiliated with a financial in- 
stitution that is interesed in you—a Bank that 
is anxious to see you succeed and welcomes the 
privilege of serving you. 


Several new accounts were traced di- 
rectly to the contest, especially mem- 
berships in the 1925 Christmas Club. 


It is apparent that those who sub- 
mitted slogans are friendly toward this 
bank and with proper cultivation, ad- 
ditional accounts should be opened, as 
time goes on, from -this list of names. 
Thus an additional mailing list has been 
secured which can be credited to the 
results obtained from the contest. 


F. A. A. IS 


SERVING BANKERS 


Financial advertising has grown from 
a negligible factor to a first class pow- 
er in practically every publicity field 


By E. H. KITTREDGE 


Hornblower and Weeks; President, Financial Advertisers Association 


HE Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 

tion exists primarily to foster a 
better understanding of financial institu- 
tions in the minds of the people who are 
or who might be their customers. 

No phase of the profession of bank- 
ing is outside its scope. It is just as 
much interested in the laborer’s five 
dollar savings account or the widow’s 
thousand dollar legacy as it is in the 
national distributor’s million dollar 
credit line or the national transporta- 
tion system’s hundred million dollar 
bond issue. 

Indeed it is more interested in the 
small banking transaction than in the 
large one, because in the last analysis 
it is good service and good feeling in a 
multitude of small banking relations 
that makes extension of the large ones 
possible. 

Financial advertising differs in few 
essentials from other kinds of advertis- 
ing. The universal problems of what 
to say and how to say it and where to 
publish it apply in this field as in all 
the others. One or two peculiarities of 
financial advertising are worth noting, 
however. For instance: 

The merchandise advertiser adds the 
cost of his advertising to the selling 
price of his product. Heavy demand 
which advertising alone can create may 
result in mass production and conse- 
quently in reduced cost to the consumer, 
but the consumer pays the cost of sell- 


ing as well as the cost of~production. 

The bank advertiser has no variable 
selling price to which his advertising 
bills can be added. He must advertise 
so efficiently that increased demand will 
pay the bill and until that demand can 
be created he must hold the bag. 

Then, too, his margin of profit per 
sale is probably lower than that of any 
other business man, and this margin is 
rendered precarious by more uncon- 
trollable factors that are present in 
most other businesses. 

Add to this that the banker’s methods 
are subject to more legal regulations, 
his avenues of profit to more legal re- 
strictions, and the whole conduct of his 
business to more governmental inspec- 
tion than that of any other business 
man, and one begins to see the magni- 
tude of his problem when he considers 
aggressive entrance into the field of 
advertising. 

The banker’s advertising media are 
in many eases restricted by the nature 
of his proposition; and his logical ex- 
pectation of results from the media he 
does use is less than that of other users, 
owing to his restricted distribution. 

For example, very few bankers can 
use national magazines, and even our 
great daily papers are charging the 
banker in some instances fancy prices 
for cireulation, only about half of which 
on the average is or can be logically 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Who is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of bank checks 
—and why? 


Not just cold statistics—but a fact-story in which there 
are suggestions for building business 





' l ‘HOUSANDS of banks throughout checks of even comparable quality 
America know these facts— and would cost. We do all our own manu- 
know that in them is a definite aid to the insuranceprotecting facturing—even of the famous Super- 
building business, securing new ac- ar tagpteriocg ord Safety paper itself. 
counts, holding present ones. raisers is issued by the How this can be a direct, active help 
Hartford Accident & ? pee : 
The Bankers Supply Company is !demnity Company in building business for your bank we 
one of the strongest in z 
today the largest manufacturer of bank America, wet entie ot shall be glad to explain. 
. more than 000,000, ‘ 
checks in the world. The checks pro- and wirh a fine reputa- Then, too, we provide a complete 
duced by this company, if placed end to yr 50 ust program for your use in merchandising 
end, would reach seven times around the this service: something never before 


world. The organization was founded20 years ago. offered, and not now available to banks except 


Back of this growth lies one great idea: that a through us. 
check manufacturer could and should contribute Possess this valuable data—for it is just that. 
definite help in building up the business of banks 
he serves. 


From that idea came Super-Safety INSURED 
Bank Checks— positively protected against check 
raisers. Then came a consistent program of ad- 
vertising which made this forward step in bank- 
ing service a new and tangible thing for banks to 
merchandise. 


Complete manufacturing, with modern meth- 
ods and facilities, enabled us to provide the valu- 
able protective and merchandising features of 
these checks—including the $1,000 insurance 
which protects bank and each depositor against 
check raisers—at no greater cost than any 
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COLLECTING MINOR PROFITS IN 
BANK OPERATION 


How a Canadian bank manager delved 
into every phase of the bank’s income 
and developed plans to increase earnings 


NTIL comparatively recent years 

Canadian banks neglected the in- 
come derivable from incidental sources. 
The reason was perhaps the same 
reason which permits the prosperous 
silver mine to allow valuable ore to go 
on the dump. Either the banks were 
too busy expanding or they had grown 
accustomed to certain fixed or slowly in- 
creasing dividends which were easily 
realized by receving money on deposit, 
maintaining part of it as reserve and 
loaning the balance at good rates. This 
and the exchange profits in financing 
trade between different localities and 
countries was sufficient to pay the div- 
idend, office expenses and salaries—as 
they were. 

That we neglected other means of 
making money was old-fashioned and 
inexcusable but very human. Men are 
not so different from horses in that they 
do precious little more than they have 
to. 

But the day seems to have arrived 
when the higher trend of everything 
except discount rates threatens the fu- 
ture of the shareholder unless some- 
thing is done. 

Ten years ago Brown was manager 
of a small branch in a fairly large city, 
practically without opportunity for 
steady profitable discount business and 
without any “meal ticket” in the shape 
of a large account or a draft-buying 
foreign population. He was, neverthe- 
less, interested in deriving what income 
he could aside from what fell into his 
lap. Comparing notes with the man- 
ager of another city branch, three years 
older and 33 per cent larger, Brown 
found that while his rival’s profits, 
aside from interest and discount, were 
$400, his own were about $600. This 
very fact, that he had established so 
appreciable an advantage, encouraged 
Brown and he proceeded to devote him- 
self to the minor profits question. 
Loeal conditions caused his discount 
business, about that time, to decline 
rapidly, so he had time and attention 
to give. 

Today the volume of business in 
Brown’s branch is only 40 per cent 
larger than it was ten years ago, while 
the volume of transactions has actually 
decreased, loaning business a quarter of 
what it was and his staff is reduced 
from six to four men. But his minor 
profits last year were $2,060—an in- 
crease of $1,460 over what..was con- 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Vancouver, B. C. 


sidered a good showing in the stirring 
times of ten years ago. Now, the vol- 
ume of business in force in his office 
today is such that, had a like increase 
taken place proportionately at all the 
bank’s branches, the gain would repre- 
sent ten per cent on that bank’s eapital. 
Stated more pleasantly the gain would 
provide for an annual staff bonus of 
about 35 per cent. 

How did it happen in Brown’s ease? 

About $560 of the $2,060 came from 
safety deposit box rents, and these were 
supplied by the head office. But the 
boxes were filled and kept filled by 
Brown’s personal activity. 

Brown was one of the very first men 
ir. his part of the country regularly to 
impose a maintenance charge for un- 
profitable current accounts. Later, he 
ealled a conference with four other 
suburban managers to fix a permanent 
seale of such maintenance charges. 
Oddly, the verdict fixed rates which de- 
prived Brown of one-third -to one-half 
of the income he had been enjoying. 
He did not think the agreed rate was 
sufficient but he abided by it, seeking 
the lost profits elsewhere. 

Close observation taught him that 95 
per cent of all dishonored checks were 
drawn by two per cent of a bank’s ecus- 
tomers, and the culprits could only be 
penalized indirectly. Brown proceeded 
to add a service fee of ten cents when 
eharging back “N. S. F. ” cheeks to 
customers’ accounts. Each inquiring eus- 
tomer was told that if he could not col- 
lect the charge from the drawer, the bank 
would reverse it. Not one in a hundred 
needed to be reversed, as the annoyed 
grocer rather enjoyed punishing the 
maker of the bad check which had 
eaused trouble. Brown’s branch has 
made, say, four or five dollars a month 
out of this charge for many years. 
Further than that, a large branch of 
his own bank, learning of his success, 
adopted the practice and wrote Brown 
that the steady profit was from $20 to 
$25 a month; moreover, that their larg- 
est customer (let us say the gas com- 
pany) had expressed great satisfaction 
in thus having placed in their hands 
this more or less effective means of 
diseouraging debtors from issuing bad 
checks. 

Numerous obligants on loan notes and 
trade bills were careless about calling 
on or before date of maturity, so notices 
of notes maturing were impressed with 


a rubber stamp, “A charge of 25 cents 
(or 50 cents on larger amounts) will be 
added to this note if unpaid at matur- 
ity.” This gave the obligant at once a 
chance to avoid it and no chance to 
object to it. The average obligant was 
reasonable enough to see that payment 
next week instead of last week was no 
better business for the bank than a re- 
quest of the grocer to put 17 ounces in 
a pound of coffee, and dating back 
notes was an improper practice. Be 
sides, the interest on $75 for a week 
was only nine cents while 25 cents was 
an appreciable amount in commission 
account. 

Brown never risked the hostility of 
a eustomer in collecting a minor profit. 
The mailed notice of any newly-in- 
vented charge invariably carried .some 
words in explanation or to imply that 
the bank was open to discussion. Dis- 
cussion was Brown’s long suit. Armed 
with a firm belief in the justice of the 
charge, he possessed what might be 
translated into banking parlance as a 
“good bedside manner,” so that the 
sense of justice was carried to the mind 
of the customer. He tried to make — 
the charge fair and then imposed it 
regularly. If for any reason it was 
omitted the eustomer was given to un- 
derstand that the omission was in view 
of some other consideration, not that 
it had been forgotten. If avoidable he 
never collected the charge in cash: this 
on the well-known oddity of human 
nature whereby people will cheerfully 
pay for things by having them charged 
when they would only grudgingly hand 
out the money. Above all, he never 
imposed the charge by subterfuge; he 
never charged more than he was pre- 
tending to charge, and did not fail to 
rebate when cireumstances merited. 

About this time Brown commenced 
digging for more profits (and what may 
have quickened him in the process) his 
field was invaded by another bank, eut- 
ting his commissions on loeal collections 
in half. So Brown went unpretentiously 
into the rent-collecting business. When 
he heard of a customer leaving town 
temporarily he suggested that his ten- 
ant pay the rent in at the bank. If the 
tenant did not pay promptly he was 
to be reminded by a notice and the 
landlord to be advised if the delay 
seemed dangerous. The charge on each 
payment was 25 cents, plus 25 cents 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A VIVID RECITAL OF FAKE 
STOCK PITFALLS 


HE “Blue Sky Anthology,” written 

in the vein of Edgar Lee Masters’ 
famous “Spoon River Anthology” and 
published by the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis in the interests 
of safe investments, gives a graphic ac- 
count of the trail of woe that follows in 


the wake of the glib stock promoter. 
This interesting copy shows the re- 
sults of the misplaced confidence of men 
and women in promiscuous stock of- 
ferings, especially as it affects their 
lives and the lives of their loved ones 
and aided in the war on financial pirates. 
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Blue Sky Anthology 


is worthless —takes a toll of more than one 


H Be the business of selling that which 


billion dollars a year from the American 
public. Aust this crime go on? 


@ On this plge are a few cases, with only the | 


names changed, which have been brought to our 
attention and to the attention of the St. Louis 
Better Business Burcau. Not one loss was neces- 


| sary! Uf the Better Business Bureau had been 
| asked, if we had becn asked, if any bank or trust 


company had been asked, the losses would not 
have occurred. As long as people invest first and 


| investigate afterward, kosses will occur 


JERRY MULLIN 


He looked like an honest young man. 

And I didn’t think he'd steal 

An old man’s savings. 

The tales he tald sounded so plausible— 

How his stock would pay 10% Lecause he 
didn’t include a banker's profit; 

And he warned me not to ask my bank about it 

Because he was competing with banks 

And they wouldn't be fair in judgment 

I had saved a long time, and would have 
been combertalde 

The rest of my life, 

But he tempted me with 10%; 

I believed him—bought first, 

And investigated afterward. 


He looked like an honest young man, 
And I didn’t think he’s steal 
As old man’s savings 


Tmvestigate ferst+ Ask Us! 


My husband and I had saved for a home 

Bet it oaks Lhe going to he 
t it ike we are not going to have 
the home, after all. 

A salesman came to see me one day, 

And he was a good salesman, 

For I told him to come back that night and 

at 

Proposition to us, 

So we paid our money, and they 

Promised to build us a house on a lot which 
we would select. 

Oh, we selected the lot, all right, 

But that seemed to be a signal,to them 

To start offering excuses; it seems 

They build their houses with excuses 

Instead of brick and mortar. 

T kept the path hot between the house we 
lived in (which we bed been ordered to vacate) 

And their 7 

But it did no good. 

It probably never will do any good! 

ee 

They have our money, we 

Have their excuses. 

My husband and I had saved for a home 

Fora time, 

But it s ike we must start over again 

Without the home— 

Without our savings— 

Without everything! 


Investigate first! Ask Us! 


@ We hope this “Blue Sky 


! Anthology ’ will, in some case, 
‘present a warning and prevent 


a loss. 


BILLIE COPEWELL 

T&on't know what it’s al? about, 

And Mamma says I wouldn't understand, 

But I do know 

That Santa Claus forgot about me this time 

And Mamma cries adie ee 

Daddy says we have to move—I don't 
mind that, 

But he says we won't have a backyard, 
and we must give Jerry away (Jerry's 
my dog). I do mind that. . . 

I don’t know what it’s all about, 

And Mamma says I wouldn't understand. 


Investigate first! Ask Us! 


g> 
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HARRY COPEWELL 

They fouled me. I see st now; 
But when the rascals offered to let me in 
On the “ground floor” of their radio scheme 
It did look tempting, 
And you might have done as I did 
If they hed tempted you tnclead of me 
T bought the stock in their sure thing, 
Forgetting that if the results were as sure 

as pictured 
The promoters would never have let me in. 
eons i pecapiged ov tome 

ause tl 
1 don’t mind so much on my own account; 
They fooled me, and I deserve it, 
But Billy. .. little kid. . . 
If he must lose his backyard, and his dog, 
It's because I tried to give him a 


Resigend. 
And all the dogs he wanted 
But they fooled me 
With their golden promises. 


Investigate first! Ask Us! 





-TO 


PETE MERTINO 

1 woulda’t take it so hard 

If my own countrymen hadn't done it. 

Naturally I belicved them 

When they said the lots they were selling 

Wovlkd soon be worth double the price 
they asked. 

Secing a chance to double my savings, 

T ought what they had to sell 

Without trying to find out the truth. 

I didn't know the price TE paid 

Was based on the value of that ground tem 
sears from now 

There's nothing I can do about it— 

L just paid a double price—that’s all. 

I wouldn't take it.so hard 

if may oun countrvonn badeTt dene: 


Inves«., ste first! Ask Us! 


MARGARET STONER 


When my husband was taken away 

I thought I had plumbed the depths 
sorrow. . 

The money and insurance he left, 

Invested at 5%, 

Gave me a monthly income of $100. 

Then J. Harbrook Lang came to offer 
sympathy, and I believed him. 

Knowing about that moncy, 

He worked to gain my confidence, 

Impressifig on me that the 8% he offered 

Would make my income $160 each month 

Instead of $100. Inexperienced, I fell. 

1 accepted his note, bearing 8% interest, 

And gave him my good bonds! 

Security? Yes, he gave me stock in his 
so-called investment company— 

Took my bonds to the bank, 

Borrowed moncy on them 

Raises more than he could do with lus 
stock), 

And that was all. 

OF course, he didn’t repay the loan; 

Of course, my bonds were sold: 

Of course—but what's the use?— 

My money is 5 

And if he does go to jail (which is unlikely) 

It will be too late to do me any goud. 

Investigate first! Ask Us! 


Copitel Si 
fen Pion Dols 


ST. CHARLES 


HOW THESE KANSAS 


BANKERS ADVERTISE 
By J. K. RopGers 


A number of country bankers in 
Kansas find newspaper advertising a 
potent force for recruiting new busi- 
ness. Extensive experience at securing 
the banking business of farmers has 
had cumulative effect in giving these 
bankers an insight regarding the kind 
of advertisements which interest their 
patrons. They avoid the rut of general- 
ization by making their “copy” replete 
with pertinent suggestions. This kind 
of newspaper advertising proves suc- 
cessful for developing new business and 
increasing deposits. 

The First National Bank, Wellington, 
Kansas, advertises regularly, and em- 
phasizes the necessity of starting a sav- 
ings account at once, even though the 
first deposit is small. This bank uses 
“eopy” which is of compelling interest 
to farmers. 

The Condon National Bank, Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, places emphasis upon the 
necessity of putting idle dollars to work. 
Its interesting advertisements appear 
regularly in Coffeyville newspapers, 
and create prestige and good will 
throughout the surrounding rural dis- 
tricts. 

The Midland National Bank at New- 
ton, Kansas, reviews the wide range of 
service it has to offer, and by focusing 
the attention of farmers upon its “all 
around service,” educates them to the 
need of patronizing a nrodern bank. 

The First National Bank of Burlin- 
game, Kansas, makes a feature of illus- 
trated advertisements. Attention is 
given to using “cuts.” 

Advertisments published by the State 
Bank of Ottawa, Kansas, appeal to 
prospective patrons in the city and 
vicinity because of their human inter- 
est touch. Special attention is given 
to showing prospective patrons the need 
of establishing their standing with a 
sound bank. 


The Citizens State Bank, Marysville, 
Kansas, is an outstanding example of 
the beneficial results of persistent ad- 
vertising. Its ambition to give every 
possible aid to the upbuilding of Marys- 
ville and surrounding territory, together 
with the prosperity and happiness of 
its patrons, is emphasized in its news- 
paper advertisements. 

The First National Bank, Smith Cen- 
ter, Kansas, employs newspaper ad- 
vertising for educating its patrons to 
the need of banking their own money, 
and keeping it out of the hands of 
“wild eat” promoters. Its willingness 
and ability to be of practical aid in 
helping patrons save hard earned 
money is emphasized in its newspaper 
advertisements. 

“Straight-from-the-shoulder” human 
interest copy is used by the State Bank 
of Blue Rapids, of Blue Rapids. 
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TRANGER shipments may have 

been sent to banks than the wooden 
box Cashier John Atwood of the Fern- 
dale National held in his hands one 
November morning. And they may have 
been more Columbus-like in their ar- 
rival. The wooden box was just the 
size to hold one bottle of whiskey, and 
someone, possibly a dry-agent, had 
pried off one end in the mails. The 


would-be thief had been rewarded by 
seeing the blue snout of a six-gun look- 


ing breathlessly up at him. And there 
was a long, slim, white envelope in the 
box which no one had seen fit to plun- 
der—betraying, perhaps, a wholesome 
fear it might in some way be hitched to 
the trigger of its robust guardian. 

As the box rested in Cashier John 
Atwood’s hands, erude in its workman- 
ship and with one of its ends hanging 
by a bent nail, it bore on the corner the 
words : 

From Col. Isam T. Vest, 
Deadwood, So. Dak. 
And in the middle of the box: 
Col. Isam T. Vest, 
ce/o Ferndale National Bank, 
Ferndale, Vt. 

It was, in a way, a thing of parts. 
One of these, the six-gun, John had al- 
ready drawn out in order to gain fur- 
ther information, if possible, about its 
shipper, Col. Isam T. Vest, who was 
to John a stranger even if we are to 
see later that he was a scholar and an 
artist. 

As for the revolver, it was a Single 
Action .45 Colt. And its 74% inch bar- 
rel gave proof that despite its age it 
would be of excellent accuracy in a 
familiar hand. Also, it. had wooden 
stocks which indicated the gun may 
have been issued to our cavalry some- 
where in the Sioux lands between Fort 
Snelling and Cheyenne. It had prob- 
ably started out in the wooden box in 


an unloaded condition, for the Govern- 
ment will not carry loaded guns or 
cartridges in the mails. At any rate, 
none of its six chambers carried a load 
as it lay in John’s hands. 

Rattling around loose in the box was 
also the slim white envelope. John 
dumped it out and regarded the writ- 
ten fact on its pale surface: 

“Last Will of Flynn A. Vest.” 

After a moment’s musing over the 
matter John dropped both the envelope 
and the gun back into their wooden 
casket. He twisted the hanging wooden 
end, set it in place and made it fast 
with fresh nails. If any diamonds or 
anything had been lost, no one could 
blame it on him. 

Two mornings after the arrival of 
the box there came into the bank a man 
different in dress from the prevailing 
village aborigines. He was a man of 
height with a Mormon beard done in 
the older hair mattress style of Samson 
ringlets. There was with him a brown- 
eyed young woman whose headquarters 
was unknown to John although her 
personal appearance hinted at West 
Chieago. The man addressed John at 
the paying wicket. 

“Brother,” he inquired in a voice 
sonorant of the open spaces, “has a 
small wooden box come in your care 
for Colonel Isam T. Vest?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John, “a box came 
in day before yesterday.” 

“T am glad it arrived safely,” said 
the Colonel. “I am the brother of 
Flynn A. Vest who once lived here in 
Ferndale village, but who went West 
in ’87. Some months ago he died, and 
I was appointed executor of his will. 
I have come East to dispose of a little 
real estate he still owned near the vil- 
lage. Here is my letter of appoint- 
ment.” 

John pulled the letter under the 


wicket and noted that the names tallied 
with the oral information. “Would you 
like to take the box?” he asked, return- 
ing the letter to the Colonel. 

“Yes, if you can rent me a safe 
deposit box for a short period. I never 
earry valuables on my person, brother.” 

“We can rent you a box by the 
month,” suggested John, his mind torn 
between the matter of hooking a pos- 
sible customer and the advisability of 
allowing a stranger with a six-gun be- 
hind the counter. 

The Colonel nodded gravely and fol- 
lowed John with a slow and stately 
tread into the vault to receive his box. 
The young woman who followed him 
was introduced to John as his daughter, 
Miss Azile Vest. Both father and 
daughter seemed interested in the in- 
terior of the vault to the extent that 
John mildly wondered if it were their 
first visit to one. 

“Are you quite through, sir?’ ven- 
tured John ten minutes later when he 
saw the Colonel’s head protruding from 
the coupon booth where he had left 
the pair in privacy. 

The Colonel came out of the booth 
followed by his daughter. Both of them 
regarded John with unveiled suspicion. 
It is evident the Colonel had discovered 
the end of his wooden box had been 
tampered with. He carried it in his 
hand, and John could see it was now 
empty. 

As John handed him the customer’s 
key to box 33, hoping he would not 
know about the safe deposit business to 
eall for the duplicate key which was 
lost,, the Colonel made a studied de- 
elaration. 

“T put an old six-gun in the safe de- 
posit box along with the papers—It’s 
so heavy to lug around.” Here he 
hesitated and looked closely at John’s 
eyes. “It belonged to my deceased 
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brother, Flynn. He earried it for years 
back in the Hills. I’ve got to go back 
by the way of Boston and give it to 
an old pal of my brother’s for a keep- 
sake—F lynn willed it to him.” 

John nodded with relief. 

The situation was beginning to show 
temporary paw-marks of normality. 
But there was still something that kept 
crawling back into John’s mind as fast 
as he threw it out. That ancient urge 
we all have to ease our minds caused 
John to confide the situation to old 
Director Clutehbill when he came in 
shortly after one o’clock that afternoon, 
separated his black coat tails with 
Yankee prudence and sank into his 
chair to bask in the sunshine and the 
mild activity of the bank. The old 
director simmered through John’s nar- 
rative about the Colonel with his good 
ear held motionless. He sniffed and 
cleared his throat at times, then ended 
up with a wry twist to his nose. 

“The reason,” stated Mr. Clutechbill 
sarcastically, “that this so-called Colonel 
told you he put that pistol in his safe 
deposit box is because he noticed the 
lid had been off the wooden box—he 
suspected you’d known for a whole day 
or more what that wooden box held.” 

“T nailed that lid back good and 
tight,” protested John. 

Director Clutchbill snorted and then 
turned crafty. “What box did you give 
him?” he asked. 

“Number 33—that old box you used 
to have, and lost one of the keys.” 

Mr. Clutchbill carded his whiskers 
pensively. You could’ve done worse. 
Seems like the hand of Gawd always 
holds you back from carnal doom!” 

“Looks all regular to me now,” ven- 
tured John lightly. “Only I don’t 
know what property he’s got to sell 
around here that belonged to anyone 
out West.” 

“Tt’s the old place a couple of miles 
down on the river road—it’s pretty near 
fell in. Someone’s always sent the 
taxes on it. I remember the feller that 
owned it. He went West thirty years 
ago.” 

Suddenly John jumped out of his 
chair. “There they are now passing 
the window—the Colonel and his 
daughter.” 

Mr. Clutchbill got up and shuffled 
rapidly to the window. John saw the 
old director’s head jerk back quickly 
when his eyes found the Colonel. He 
stood immovable for a second, passed a 


hand over his brow, and then, getting on - 


his heavy ulster, he left the bank with- 
out a word. There was something Mr. 
Clutchbill was not telling. And it was 
uncommon for him to resort to ahrupt 
and secretive methods unless he was 
deeply excited inside. 

Once out on the street, Director 
Clutehbill poked steadily along Fern- 
dale village’s one business street, turned 
the post office corner and took the home 








stretch, muttering to himself till he 
reached his doorstep. 

He climbed two flights of stairs to 
his attic. Here he systematically went 
through every pocket of old pairs of 
pants and old coats hanging on nails 
along the low rafters. Then he de- 
scended to an old secretary in his living 
room. 

Seated in a low rocker he pulled out 
drawer after drawer and pawed the 
contents over with the intentness of a 
monkey. Suddenly he let out a muf- 
fled whoop. For a moment he scratched 
gamely with a finger nail in the rear 
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crack of the lower drawer, then gave it 
up. Impatiently he looked around for 
some sort of tool. His hand fluttered 
here and there over the old secretary 
and finally snatched up a small paper 
weight. Mr. Clutchbill looked at it 
grimly for a second. It was a large 
Sioux arrowhead he had brought back 
from the West after he, like other ad- 
venturous young men of the time, had 
tried his fortune in the gold sprinkled 
Hills of South Dakota in the 70’s. He 
looked at it with set jaws as he shoved 
it into the erack at the rear of the 
(Continued on page 60) 


WHEN YOUR STOCKHOLDERS 
BECOME BOOSTERS 


Increased enthusiasm and co-operation resulted 
when a Michigan banker mailed a stimulating 
message with every quarterly dividend check 


By HARRIS 


ANKERS who read the article 

entitled “Getting The Stockholders 
To Solicit New Business” by G. Prather 
Knapp in the January issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY will be interested 
in a series of letters to stockholders 
which the Kalamazoo National Bank of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan sent out during 
the past eighteen months with excellent 
results in increasing the spirit of co- 
operation. 

In the average bank dividend checks 
are distributed with a stereotyped mes- 
sage or no message at all. But J. M. 
Shackleton, cashier of the Kalamazoo 
National Bank realized that the mailing 
of dividend checks could be made a 
stimulating influence for new business. 
In a simple but forceful letter he 
pointed out that the bank’s 300 stock- 
holders could produce a volume of busi- 
ness with relatively little effort: 

“Tt is a pleasure to enclose your quarterly 
dividend check of two per cent declared upon 
the stock standing in your name. 

“Our business during 1923 has been good, 
and we are looking forward to an even better 
year in 1924. The one best way to increase 
the bank’s business is to build up the deposits. 
A larger volume of business will help absorb 
the overhead expenses and make larger earnings. 

“We do all that we can in our personal re- 


lation to bring business to this bank. By 
judicious and consistent advertising we are 


_ constantly reaching out for more business. As 


a stockholder you can do much to help the bank 
grow and thus increase the size of your in- 
stitution. 

“Make it a point to influence your friends 
and acquaintances to bring their business to 
this, your bank. You can do so and not violate, 
in any way, the principles of friendship or 
business. Such interest on the part of the 
stockholder is one of the most effective methods 
of building up a bank’s deposits. 

“We, your officers, want your continued good 
will, and an increased interest on your part 
in securing new business.” 


With a mailing of quarterly dividend 
checks at the first of the year, Mr. 
Shackleton expressed the bank’s wishes 
for a happy and prosperous New Year, 
and touched on the success of the Christ- 
mas Club, just completed, and also 





CROSWELL 


showed the part which stockholders 
could play in the employes new business 
contest : 


“We wish you a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year, and want to help start it off with the 
enclosed quarterly dividend check. 

“Perhaps you noticed , 9 the Gazette that 
the Kalamazoo National's ristmas Club was 
the largest of any of the banks. We mailed 
out $151,882.17 in Christmas checks enabling 
3400 people to enjoy the Christmas season the 
more because of this easy method of systematic 
saving. Undoubtedly much of our increase in 
this department was due to the efforts of our 
employes a year ago when we had our emploves’ 
new business contest, explained in our October 
dividend letter. 

“The success and enthusiasm of our last 
year’s new business contest have prompted us 
to put on another one this year from January 
7 to February 7. One of the most profitable 
results of this method of advertising is the 
personal contact established. When you say 
to your neighbor, “I do my banking at the 
Kalamazoo National” or the “Kalamazoo Na- 
tional is where I keep my account,” you do 
more good than a dozen newspaper ads. And 
when our three hundred stockholders tell their 
associates about their connections with this 
bank, the range of influence is so much greater 
than just our thirteen directors and thirty em- 
ployes can exert. Each stockholder is just as 
responsible as a director in this work, too, for 
the director’s benefit is derived through his 
ownership of stock, the same as any other 
stockholder, and all stockholders of a bank are 
benefited alike. 

“This frank statement of things as they are 
is merely to call your attention to the big 
results the three hundred of us can bring 
“a for our bank when each of us helps just 
a little.” 


The purpose of another letter to the 
stockholders was to introduce them to 
the service charge idea which was just 
being inaugurated, so that the stock- 
holders would be able to spread this 
information among their friends and in- 
sure a favorable reception for the 
charge. 


“Do you know of any department store 
which will, day after day the year around, 
knowingly sell so much as a spool of thread at 
a direct loss? Do you know of any business 
organization with something to sell, which sells 
that thing the year around for less than it pays 
for it? 

“Yet most banks do this very thing and have 
been doing it for years. Our bank has been 
doing it and is still doing it with many of its 
depositors. In 1918 we inaugurated a service 
charge of 50 cents for each account which fell 
below $50.00 in any one month, not as @ 
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ANNOUNCING the appointment of 
Mr. A. N. CLARK [ceezn]as Director of 
our New Department of School Savings 


BANKERS familiar with the development of School 
Savings in the last decade will be interested to learn 
of the appointment of Mr. A.N. Ciark, formerly 
Supervisor of School Banks for the City of New 
York, as Director of our new Department of School 
Savings... Mr. Clark’s experience in the field of 
School Savings is wide and thorough. As Supervisor 
of School Savings for 15 years in the City of New 
York, he developed the largest school savings unit 
in the world, a system operating in 400 schools and 
serving over a quarter of a million children, all co- 
operating with him upon a purely voluntary basis. 
. . . His decision to head our new Department of 
School Savings is indicative of the growing convic- 
tion among leading authorities that the future de- 
velopment of both school and industrial savings will 
proceed in the direction of Automatic Banking. . . 
Mr. Clark’s services are available without charge 
or obligation for consultation with bank and school 
authorities interested in beginning, or extending 
economically, their work in the school savings field. 


and our plan and policy for the use 
of The Auto-Teller 


in schools — 


THE Auto-Teller now makes available the most 
effective and practical of school savings plans. It 
eliminates entirely clerical work at the school, and 
is adapted to your system of accounting without the 
addition of new forms or records. It relieves the 
school authorities of all financial responsibility. It 
is so rapid and simple that school people everywhere 
will welcome its introduction... Best of all, it is 
extraordinarily economical, and can be secured under 
arrangements so liberal that you practically write 
your own contract. In every case we assume the 
responsibility for installation and continuous suc- 
cessful operation. Our work degins when the in- 
stallation is made... A request will bring you the 
whole story promptly. Ask us for it today. 


National Automatic Teller Corporation 


215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 410 BROADWAY, UTICA, N. Y. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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penalty to depositors of small means, but in an 
endeavor to check our direct losses on non- 
paying accounts. 

“This service charge has been misunderstood 
by many who believed we were favoring the 
wealthier depositor or who thought we did not 
want to carry the man of lesser means. The 
erclosed pamphlet has been written with the 
idea of explaining why a service charge is 
necessary. We are sending a pamphlet to you 
so that you may be better informed concerning 
the inadequate charge made against small bal- 
ances. 

“It is not our purpose to do away with 
small accounts, but rather to encourage larger 
balances, thus making accounts at least pay 
their way. We want you to spread this in- 
formation among your friends and acquaintances 
as you endeavor to get them to bring their 
business to your bank. We will gladly furnish 
you with more pamphlets or additional infor- 
mation if you will let us know your needs.” 


Probably it is a far ery from the 
methods of the average bank to use 
stockholders as a source of names for a 
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mailing list, but the Kalamazoo Na- 
tional Bank did this successfully with 
a letter dated April 1, 1924 which also 
described the satisfactory result which 
has been obtained from direct by mail 
advertising : 


“There is a great deal of satisfaction in 
enclosing our check to you for the dividend on 
your stock of the Kalamazoo National Bank 
for the quarter ended March 31. 

“Inasmuch as you are a part of this bank— 
its welfare is of vital interest to you and you 
will be interested to know about some of our 
efforts to increase business for the bank. 

“For the past few months we have devoted 
much time to direct by mail advertising. The 
results have been more than _§ satisfactory. 
Through this medium we have influenced ac- 
counts which have been dormant for several 
years to become active again. The increase 
in deposits on accounts which have been for- 
gotten, is indeed startlingly large. 

“Letters of thanks .have made us sure of 
much good will being established by informing 


A CHECK THAT COST 
THE BANK $500 


Recent Texas decision throws light on lia- 
bility of a bank in paying a forged check 
where drawer’s negligence was at fault 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


HERE is a marked divergence in 

the authorities on the question of 
whether the negligence of a drawer in 
executing a check which enables a forgery 
to be committed, will constitute a defense 
by the bank in paying such forged paper. 
Some well reasoned decisions take the 
position that if a check is drawn so 
negligently, that it may be raised with- 
out detection through the exercise of 
ordinary care, the drawer must stand the 
loss. On the other hand, it is held in 
another line of cases that, despite the 
negligence of the drawer, the proximate 
eause of the loss isthe criminal act of 
the forger for which the drawer should 
not be held liable. 


The application of this last named rule 
of law, and the reasoning upon which 
it is predicated, is illustrated in an in- 
structive and interesting manner in the 
recent Texas case of Glasscock vs. First 
National Bank, 266 S. W. 393. The 
facts and circumstances, which make the 
ease one of considerable importance, 
were, in so far as they are pertinent 
here, are as follows. 

The plaintiff was a depositor of the 
defendant bank, and had to her credit 
a sum exceeding $500. She directed her 
son-in-law to draw a check payable to 
his order in the sum of $5. The son-in- 
law drew the check in lead pencil, and 
the plaintiff signed it. As signed by 
the plaintiff the check read as follows: 

“The First National Bank; Pay to 
M. J. Rose or order $5.00 five........ 
NE MON ce sikinenieee ses 

“(Signed) Mrs. W. A. Glasscock.” 

The following day this check was 
presented to the defendant bank, and 
read: 


“The First National Bank: Pay to 
M. J. Rose or order $500.00, five hundred 
dollars, for loan six months. 

“( Signed) Mrs. W. A. Glasscock.” 

As will be noted, there was a blank 
space in the check as originally drawn 
between the words “five” and “dollars” 
and no lines were drawn in this space. 
There was nothing on the face of the 
check to indicate that it had been altered, 
and the bank paid it in the sum of $500, 
and charged same to the plaintiff’s 
account. Thereafter, when the plaintiff 
discovered the check had been altered 
and paid, she brought the instant action 
against the bank to recover the sum paid 
less $5 for which the check was drawn. 

Upon the trial of the cause the jury 
found: That the check had been raised 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
plaintiff, drawer; that the plaintiff had 
been negligent in signing her name to 
the check as drawn; that the bank was 
not guilty of negligence in paying the 
raised check. 

The trial thereupon resulted in a 
judgment in favor of the bank. The 
ease was then taken to the Court of 
Civil Appeals, and the latter certified 
the question involved, i. e. as to whether 
the bank was liable on the facts as they 
have been stated, to the Texas Supreme 
Court. Here the court, after noting the 
diverse holdings of the authorities on the 
question, in announcing its stand with 
the line of decisions that hold the drawer 
of a check not liable even though he 
has executed a check so that it may be 
easily raised, said: 

“We think the sounder principles 
underlie the eases denying the drawer’s 
liability on a forged instrument which 








our customers of old balances. 

“We appreciate your referring your business 
acquaintances and associates to this, your bank. 
It all goes to make your investment a better 
one. If you will give us names of people 
whom you think would be prospects, people 
that should know our institution, how it can 
help them, we shall be glad to call on them 
or put their names on our direct by mail 
advertising list. Names on this list will not 
be pestered with useless literature but will 
receive helpful ideas and aids along the ways 
and methods by which they may receive some 
profitable benefit from the service which we are 
equipped to render.” 


Mr. Shackleton reports that the stock- 
holders have evinced a keener interest 
in the bank since receiving these and 
other “inspirational” letters. They 
have become 100 per cent boosters for 
the institution and take every oppor- 
tunity to promote it among the people 
of Kalamazoo. 


* * 


was complete when it left the drawer’s 
hands, though it contained a blank space 
which made it easier for a forger to 
raise the instrument.’ 

Then, in giving its reasons for this 
holding, the court quoted from Exchange 
National Bank Spokane Falls vs. Bank 
of Little Rock, 58 Fed. 140, in part: 

“When the drawer has issued a draft 
or note complete in itse’f, but in such 
a form as to be easily altered without 
attracting attention, and it is afterwards 
fraudulently raised by a third person, 
without his knowledge or authority, and 
then bought by an innocent purchaser, 
it is not his negligence, but the crime 
of the forger, that is the proximate cause 
of the loss. Forgery and consequent loss 
cannot be said to be the natural or 
probable consequence af issuing a draft 
inartificially drawn. 

“The presumption is that dealers in 
commercial paper are honest men, and 
not forgers, and that such paper will not 
be changed. It will not do to say that 
every one whose negligence invites 
another to commit a crime is liable to a 
third party for the loss the latter 
sustains thereby. * * * The altered con- 
tract is not his contract. His representa- 
tion was not that the forged contract was 
his, but that the original contract was 
his, and the rule caveat emptor makes 
it the duty of the purchaser when he 
buys it, and not of the maker, to then 
see that it is genuine.” 

The court directed its attention to the 
application of the rule to the facts, say- 
ing in part: 

“In the instant ease, the payee of the 
check entirely erased the figures ‘$5.00’ 
and substituted the scope, purpose, and 
intent of the check by inserting the 
written word ‘five’. It is quite too plain 
word ‘hundred’ in the blank after the 
for argument that he had no implied 
authority to do anything he did, and 
that what he did was utterly beyond the 
contemplation of the maker of the check; 
and, we think, she cannot be considered 
bound by his acts under sound rules 
of the law agency, negligence or es- 
toppel. * * * We answer that the loss, 
under the facts certified, must fall on the 
bank instead of the drawer of the check.” 
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The New Features 


New Radiator— New Springs— 


Harrison honeycomb with shell of highly Semi-elliptic, chrome vanadium steel; 
polished, non-rusting airplane metal add- rear springs underslung. Alemite 
ing greatly to the appearance of the car. lubrication. 


New Clutch— New Bodies— 
Single plate, dry disc type; easier, Modern, full streamlines; beautiful, 
smoother, more positive, requires no 


pan durable upholstery on deep cushioned 
———— Clutch and flywheel fully springs; cowl lights on all models; closed 


models have beautiful new Fisher bodies. 
New Axles— 


Rear axle re-designed, strengthened and New Finish— 


enlarged; gear contact greatly increased; Lustrous, durable Duco; open models 
one-piece banjo-type pressed-steel hous- and coach in rich dark blue; sedan aqua- 
ing. Front axle also re-designed and marine blue and black; coupe sage 
strengthened. green and black. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Touring Car Roadster Coupe Coach 
°525 ~ §525 °715 825 °735 
Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon we. os Spe= 

Wheels $25 Additional Wheels $25 Additional 


sal 
Wheels Randaes Equip- Artillery Wheels Standard 
Pet ok 





Wheels Standard Equip- 
ment 





ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 

















APPRAISALS AS A FACTOR IN 


FORTIFYING CREDITS 


The balance sheet of many a corporation 
is reckoned without taking into consideration 
the depreciation on fixtures and equipment 


USINESS men sometimes say that 

they are not interested in the 
physical property of a company, but 
that they are interested in the earning 
records of the firm. They usually over- 
look, however, the fact that when the 
statement is completed the only thing 
which has been checked up is the eur- 
rency dollar transaction. 

There is practically no difficulty in 
analyzing the balance sheet of the aver- 
age corporation until the plant ac- 
counts, including buildings, equipment, 
fixtures, and machinery, are reached. 
But it is probable that many of the 
items in these accounts have stood on 
the books for years, and have been de- 
preciated arbitrarily. In many cases 
these items of equipment have been 
worn out, sold, or become obsolete with- 
out the proper entries having been made 
on the books. Yet these machine dol- 
lars are gone and truly form a part of 
the cost of production. An appraisal 
giving a proper analysis of the plant 
account items would clear up this un- 
certainty. 

Let us suppose that a certain corpo- 
ration has borrowing requirements ex- 
ceeding the amount which the local 
bank can loan. The local banker goes 
to his correspondent bank in a larger 
city and asks the correspondent bank 
to carry part of the loan. In so doing 
it is up to the local bank to prove to 
the correspondent that the firm in ques- 
tion is a sound credit risk. 

Now the local banker may state that 
he has known this company for years 
and that they are O. K. This has some 
effect of course, for the moral risk is 
always considered where loans are con- 
templated, but the word of the local 
banker alone may not be enough. The 
correspondent bank will want to see 
balance sheets and audits of the firm 
in question for several years back in 
order to build up a historical picture 
of this firm’s business, and from that 
determine its borrowing responsibility. 
Probably the local banker will present 
these balance sheets, but in comparing 
them the correspondent bank may dis- 
cover many discrepancies in the plant 
account. For instance, during some 
years the depreciation perhaps has not 
been written off. In other years large 
amounts have been written off. Pos- 
sibly the plant account has been written 
up at some time. How can anyone 


determine the correctness of this ac- 
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By RICHARD I. UTTER 


Lloyd-Thomas Co., Inc., Appraisal Engineers 


count without a certified appraisal? 
When the officers of the correspondent 
bank request the local banker for in- 
formation on these points it is often 
found that such information is impos- 
sible to obtain—that there never has 
been any certified appraisal, and that 
it is impossible to furnish the necessary 
facts upon which to base a proper an- 
alysis of these maneuvers in the plant 
account. Many concerns have been 
liquidated just for the lack of such in- 
formation. 

An appraisal properly made gives an 
interested bank all the necessary infor- 
mation to prove the conservativeness of 
the plant account. There has been 
some misunderstanding as to how far 
an appraisal will go in and of itself 
toward further financing of a corpora- 
tion. This has been caused perhaps by 
statements from some appraisers that 
if a property has a certain appraised 
value the owner will be able to float a 
bond issue or other type of security. 

Now of course this appraised value 
in and of itself is not sufficient for this 
purpose. The banker needs the ap- 
praisal in order to consider the earning 
records in their true light. He needs 
this value in order to find out the 
amount of money upon which the owner 
can continue to pay interest, after 
proper allowances for depreciation. 
The banker’s very first considerations 
are: Will the public buy securities of 
a plant in this particular line of in- 
dustry under the present market con- 
ditions? Is it a good moral risk? Then 
he turns to the engineering appraisal 
and if all things are favorable will 
agree to bond or mortgage the property 
te a certain percentage of its appraised 
value, requiring the owner to insure 
against fire on the basis of the ap- 
praisal. In other words, a bond issue 
cannot be floated upon an appraisal 
alone, but the appraisal is a necessary 
factor to the issue. 

The banker is not interested in buy- 
ing a plant’s physical assets, but he 
wants the interest paid on the loans in 
addition to a sufficient earning power 
to retire the bonds when they become 
due, and if by chance this should not 
be done the banker must assure him- 
self that there are sufficient physical 
assets to clear away the bonded indebt- 
edness. This is where the appraisal 
comes into the financing picture. 

Consolidations involving building and 


equipment would be unfair without an 
appraisal because of the varied methods 
of charging off depreciation in building 
and equipment accounts upon the books 
of the various companies entering into 
the consolidation. This is the only basis 
of fair adjustment between one com- 
pany entering the consolidation which 
perhaps has maintained its properties 
in a high state of repair, and another 
corporation which has been lax in its 
retardation of depreciation and has al- 
lowed buildings and equipment to sf r 
from lack of proper rebuilding and 
repairs. 

The banker is always interested in 
knowing the actual physical values of 
a property, as it helps him form an 
accurate judgment of the integrity 
and caliber of the management. With 
an appraisal for reference the banker 
may know for a certainty, for instance, 
that the fire insurance is based on a 
proper value, and that while the bal- 
ance sheet shows plant and equipment 
at, say $522,000, the engineering ap- 
praisal shows a sound valye of $745,000. 
This speaks for conservatism. 

Passing to the question of fire in- 
surance—appraisals are of special value 
for determining insurance rates where 
there are more than one building and 
contents insured. The rate on one 
building may be very high in propor- 
tion to the rate on other buildings, and 
if the value of this high-rate building is 
over stated the composite rate on the 
entire plant may be too high—or vice 
versa. Furthermore, in case of fire you 
have in your hands the basis for a proof 
of loss, which not only facilitates an 
adjustment but makes it equitable. 

To illustrate, let us review a certain 
adjustment recently made. The prop- 
erty that was damaged had changed 
hands—but the former owners had an 
appraisal. When the fire loss came the 
book value of the damage showed a 
loss amounting to $42,000. After pro- 
curing the old appraisal and having it 
brought down to the date of the fire 
the settlement was made for $61,500 
because the depreciation written off on 
the plant account in the books was 
theoretical in place of actual as de- 
termined by the appraisal 

In this day of close competition an 
operative cost system is essential to any 
business, and in this connection an ap- 
praisal is vital for a starting basis. 
Appraisals made for this purpose con- 
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tain all the necessary information for 
other uses (except federal tax) but 
usually take a slightly different form. 
Not only do they give present day re- 
placement, new and sound values, but 
they show historical cost, departmental 
divisions, and give considerable other 
data which must be furnished to tie the 
appraisal into the particular cost sys- 
tem used. 

In ease of condemnation proceedings 
for public purposes an appraisal of 
physical assets is essential and should 
be made with the same thoroughness 
and detail as an appraisal for other 
purposes on account of possible court 
proceedings. 

An appraisal for Federal tax pur- 
poses must be made along entirely dif- 
ferent lines than those used for other 
purposes. It must be made in relation- 
ship to invested capital, depreciation, 
obsolesence, and many other accounts. 
Between the tax expert handling the 
case, the Treasury Department and the 
appraisal company there should be a 
thorough understanding as to the major 
points which are to be established by 
the appraisal, and sufficient details fur- 
nished to satisfy the Treasury Depart- 
ment and facilitate their checking up if 
they so désire. 

In many cases the results shown by 
an engineering appraisal are not prop- 
erly interpreted, due to the lack of 
knowledge as to the proceedure used in 
their compilation. For instance, the 
appraisal of a property acquired a 
number of years back and well main- 
tained will almost invariably show a 
greater sound value than the accounts 
kept by an inside accountant. The 
reason for this is that the accountant 
is guarding the interests of his company 
by building up a depreciation reserve 
during the useful life of a piece of 
equipment based upon cost; While the 
appraisal measures actual depreciation 
on current market prices. 


In explanation of this let us consider 
a certain piece of equipment which 
cost $100.00 at the time of purchase. 
The company accountant decides that 
10 per cent per year should be written 
off. At the end of five years, therefore, 
the remaining book value is $50.00—or 
theoretically, the machine is 50 per cent 
good. Now from an appraisal stand- 
point the actual cost of this machine 
in today’s market may be $150.00. Per- 
‘haps there have been only minor im- 
provements made in this type of equip- 
ment, thereby limiting obsolescence to 
a small percentage of the value. Per- 
haps the line of product made in the 
plant has not changed, so that the 
utility value of the machine is not de- 
preciated, and a high state of repair 
has been maintained. In such a case 
the engineering appraisal would show 
a value of $150.00 replacement new, 
less an actual depreciation of, we will 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Statement of Condition 


te JNION TRUST«o. 


CLEVELAND 


At the Close of Business 
December 3lst, 1924 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds and Certificates 


, 


$ 40,552,886.68 
17,544,443.50 
35,474,928.50 
186,337,111.69 
760, 136.66 
16,410,144.22 


Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Secured Advances to Trust Estates . 
Real Estate and Buildings 

Accrued Interest 1,486,135.48 
Overdrafts he ie Os 20,692.36 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 


Credit and Acceptances 11,375,264.52 


Total . $309, 961,743.67 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits of Individuals, Corporations, 

Banks Etc. $254,035,433.41 
United States Government Deposits 3,242,513.27 
Accrued Interest Payable on Deposits 522,697.25 

Total Deposit Liability $258,400,643.93 
Dividend Payable January 2nd, 1925 556,250.00 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 11,386,114.52 


United States Bond Account . 4, 100,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, 
Etc. 


Capital Paid Up 
Surplus and Current Earnings 
Total 


712,148.10 
22,250,000.00 
12,556,587.12 


| tm UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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WHAT ABOUT THE AUTOMOBILE 


INDUSTRY IN 1925? 


Conditions point to favorable prospects in the 
coming year with an estimated output of ap- 


LITTLE less than 25 years ago I 

bought an automobile. It steered 
with a handle, and it had a one-cylinder 
motor over the rear axle. You could 
always tell when the dry battery was 
producing a good hot spark, because 
when you went around to the back of 
the car and leaned down to crank it 
your ear came in contact with the spark 
plug. 

Since that time we have produced in 
this country some 24 million automobiles, 
of which more than one million have 
been exported, nearly six million have 
worn out, and about 17 million are now 
in use. To buy and run these auto- 
mobiles we have spent more than 40 
billions of dollars, which is a sum so 
vast that it is impossible for any one 
to realize how great it is. 

During this quarter of a century the 
automobile has been getting constantly 
better, and progressively cheaper, de- 
spite the fact that the raw materials 
entering into it have greatly advanced 
in cost. This amazing result has been 
brought about by enormous advances 
in the efficiency of motor manufacture. 
When my first car was built the rate of 
output in automobile and part factories 
was equivalent to each workman produc- 
ing one car in eight months. Now it is 
equivalent to each worker turning out 
a ear in one month. 

In the entire history of industry there 
is no achievement comparable to that 
of the American automobile industry for 
rapidity of expansion, improvement in 
the quality of product, and advance in 
the efficiency of operation. Two ques- 
tions present themselves for answer. 
The first is: What has been the cause 
of this amazing development? The 
second is: Can comparable progress 
continue in the future? 

My own opinion is that the explana- 
tion for the insatiable demand for more 
and better automobiles is to be found 
in the fact that the automobile is the 
most inherently competitive article ever 
manufactured. I do not mean merely 
that the industry is competitive; I mean 
that every automobile is always in com- 
petition with every other automobile. 

Consider the inherent nature of the 
automobile. The desire to possess one 
is universal, so people constantly think 
about it. The cost is considerable, so 
they give it careful thought. It wears 


out rather rapidly, so the prospect of 
getting a new one is never very remote. 
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proximately 3,600,000 passenger cars and trucks 


By LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice President, The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 





The old one can always be sold, which 
makes the possibility of getting a new 
one appear more reasonable. 

When it is not in use it stands out 
in front of the house, where the 
neighbors compare its appearance with 
that of the one parked just ahead of it, 
and the one standing directly behind it. 
At such times it is passively competitive. 
When it is in use its owner compares its 
pick-up and acceleration with those of 
the other cars at every cross-street where 
traffic is halted and started by a police 
officer, and each time he goes up a hill 
he compares its power and speed with 
those of the cars that pass him. At these 
times the automobile is in active com- 
petition. 

The result of this continuous com- 
petitive comparison is that everybody 
who does not own an automobile wants 
one, and everybody who does own one 
wants a new one. No other manufac- 
tured article has ever produced so 
universal a covetiveness. 

If we accept the uniquely competitive 
character of the automobile as being the 
controlling factor in its phenomenal 
popularity, we come to the second ques- 
tion which is whether the industry can 
continue to make and market auto- 
mobiles at the present rate. The answer 
to this depends on two factors, of which 
the first is the number of automobiles 
that the American people will use at 
one time, and the second is the average 
length of service of the cars. I do not 
at this time consider the export pos- 
sibilities because they represent for the 
present a secondary rather than a 
primary factor. 

My own opinion is that the number 
of automobiles that this nation will use 
at one time will tend to be about equal 
to the number of families in the popula- 
tion. I think that for the great mass 
of our people the natural unit for auto- 
mobile ownership is the family, just as 
that is the natural unit for the posses- 
sion of bathtubs and domestic tele- 
phones, and for fundamentally similar 
reasons. 

Almost every normal family wants 
one automobile, and will if necessary 
sacrifice a good deal to get it, but having 
secured one, most families will not 
sacrifice much to purchase two or three. 
Of course the families that own several 
machines are many thousands in number, 
as are the business firms that have 
delivery cars and trucks, but it is not 










from these sources that the great demand 
for automobiles has come and must 
continue to come. That sustaining 
demand must come in the main from the 
normal American family which has an 
average income not much in excess of 
$2,000 a year. 

The number of families in this country 
is about 27 million, and the number of 
automobiles in use is about 17 million, 
so there are still large opportunites for 
salesmanship before this margin will 
have been covered. Included among 
these families are many thousand that 
will own more than one automobile, and 
in addition to them are commercial and 
industrial firms that will use many more 
thousands. On the other hand there 
must be subtracted from thenr hundreds 
of thousands of families that cannot 
own even a single machine. These 
include the indigents, many southern 
negroes, mountain whites, recent immi- 
grants, and large numbers of soldiers, 
sailors, fishermen, lumbermen, _light- 
house keepers, and others who are poor 
sales prospects. It seems probable that 
the maximum number of automobiles 
that this country can use is not far from 
equal to the number of families in the 
population, and that selling new ma- 
chines will become progressively more 
difficult as that number is approached, 
and the influence of diminishing returns 
becomes more keenly operative. 

The number of automobiles that the 
country can use is one of two elements 
which determine how many machines 
can be sold each year, and the other is 
the average length of service of each 
machine. The statistical principle in- 
volved is simple. If there were no 
export demand, and the number of cars 
in use should settle down to a constant 
of about 18 million, and the average 
length of service was six years, then 
the new cars required each year to re- 
place those worn out would be three 
million, or the number in use divided 
by the average years of service. As 
ears become better, and last longer, this 
number required for replacement tends 
to shrink. Thus, under these conditions 
of a steady 18 million in use, if the 
average length of service should increase 
to eight years the annual replacements 
would be only two and a quarter 
millions, and if the average useful life 
of automobiles were nine years, the 
annual replacement demand would be 
only two millions. 
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These considerations are of real 
import because the annual producing 
capacity of American factories is prob- 
ably at least five million cars, and 
the average length of service of cars 
now being made will probably be as 
much as eight years. If these figures 
are correct they mean that the industry 
in this country would not meet the re- 
placement demand if forty million cars 
were in use, and that means that we 
have an excess of productive capacity. 

This consideration brings us to the 
most serious problem of the automobile 
industry, which is that its most immi- 
nent danger is the product of its own 
splendid achievements, in bettering the 
quality of its product, and increasing 
the length of service of the cars manu- 
factured. Careful estimates indicate 
that during the past eight years the 
useful life or length of service of the 
average automobile tire has been in- 
creased from one year to two years, or 
doubled, while that of the average auto- 
mobile has advanced from five years to 
seven and a half, or an increase of 50 
per cent. This means that the potential 
replacement demand for tires has been 
¢ut in two, while that for automobiles 
has been reduced by one third. 


Moreover, these figures relate only to 
the tires and cars now going out of 
service. No one knows how long those 
sold this year are going to last, but I 
have no doubt that the average service 
of the new cars will be at least eight 
years, even when the cheapest cars are 
included in making up that average. 
How long the best cars will last, no 
one knows. 


The prospects for the industry in the 
year that has just begun appear to be 
distinctly good because it is entirely 
probable that this year is going to be 
one of general business prosperity in 
this country. The influence which has 
always determined the fortunes of the 
automobile industry has been, and still 
is, the general prosperity of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Forecasts of output for the industry 
in 1925 have been numerous and most 
diverse. They have ranged from a 
minimum of 2,500,000 passenger cars 
and trucks, to a maximum of 5,000,000. 
My own estimate is that the total output 
will probably be about 3,600,000. 


During the first quarter of the century 
the American automobile industry has 
achieved an unparalleled record in ex- 
pansion of output, improvement of 
product, and reduction of cost. 


At the annual banquet of employes 
of the Dollar Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Wheeler, West Virginia, held 
recently, a Gruen anniversary watch was 
presented by the members of the staff 
to B. Walker Peterson, who retires from 
the presidency of the institution after 
many years of service. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Statements of Condition December 31, 1924 


CONTINENTALand COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ° CHICAGO 


Resources 


+ + $136,340,303.69 
«+ 112,305,424.21 


Time Loans . ccc ccccccs 
Demand Loans........-6 
ACCORUERCES 2c ccccccces 
Bonds, Securities, etc. . . . . 
U. S. Bonds and Treasury Notes . 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 

Bank Premises (Equity) ....... 

Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit ....... 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances (as per Contra) 
CHUM 6. 6 6:5 36a 5 0 66 oa daniwianwedeen es 
Cash and Due from Banke... cccccccsesece 


8,923,180.04 
19,871,126.45 


. 


Liabilities 
eee re era 
Surplus. ... 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Taxes. ..... 
Ciscufia@iom 2. cccscecs 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
Liability on Acceptances. . . 
Deposits a sees 


eee eee 


$260,447,265.11 
157,853,181.22 


$277,440,034.39 
47,787,390.81 
1,200,000.00 
7,900,000.00 
6,232,204.52 
1,094,266.04 
34,993.26 
133,125,923.69 


$474,814,812.71 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
5,714,734.88 
2,173,405.29 
50,000.00 
6,878,470.10 
1,697,756.11 


418,300,446.33 
$474,814,812.71 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 


Resources 


Demand Loans ..........+-+ $13,410,554.38 
*U. S. Gov’t Bonds and Treasury 

WeOeSs cscccccceseses 
*Bonds due in 1925 to 1927 in- 

GN 6 6:04 e 606 cba@e 
Oar Re ccc wccssosa 
Cash and Due from Banks .... 
BMS EGUB ccc ce cceeeses 


36,141,083.49 


14,891,074.70 
9,549,464.89 
18,131,158.06 


* Adjusted to cost or market price whichever is lower. 


Liabilities 

Caples cc cccccccceccse S SSOCR0CRC0 
Surplus ...cccccccccecce  10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ......... 1,013,914.08 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and 

DGGE. «sce ee 6h ae 
Demand Deposits ......... 29,390,110.52 
Time Deposits .......+--. 54,885,667.82 
Special Deposits .......... __9,746,950.97 


1,618,613.82 


$92,123,335.52 
19,531,921.69 


$111,655,257.21 


$17,632,527.90 


94,022,729.31 
$111,655,257,21 


Total Deposits ooo eo ere eee ee $512,323,175 


Total Resources. ...2.seeeee-. 
Invested Capital over ........ 


586,470,069 


61,000,000 
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HAT banking history in Chicago is 

still in the making is evidenced 
by the developments, both in person- 
nel and physical properties, in the First 
National Bank and the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of that city. At the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
Frank O. Wetmore was elected chair- 
man of the boards and Melvin A. Tray- 
lor president of the banks, Mr. Wet- 
more having been president of the First 
National Bank and Mr. Traylor pres- 
ident of the First Trust and Savings 

Bank. 

' Other promotions in the First Na- 
tional were: Harry Salinger elected 
vice president in charge of the foreign 


Succeedin: 
National 
Trust and 


CHICAGO BANK PLANS 
BIG EXPANSION 


Promotions and plans for erecting 18 
story addition announced at January 
meeting of First National directors 










banking department which takes the 
place of the foreign exchange depart- 
ment of which he was manager; Frank 
M. Gordon, vice president of the First 
Trust in charge of the bond depart- 
ment, elected to the same position in 
the national bank while retaining his 


title in the savings bank. In the bond 
department of the latter, Irving L. 
Porter was promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president, and John 
H. Grier and James P. Feeley were 
made assistant cashiers. In the bank- 
ing department W. Potter Holst was 
appointed assistant cashier, and in the 
real estate loan department C. B. Jen- 
nett and George Hill were made as- 


the late James B. Forgan, Frank O. Wetmore (above), formerly president of the First 
Chicago, was named chairman of the board of that institution and also of the First 
Savings Bank, Chicago. Melvin A. Traylor (below), formerly president of the First 


Trust and Savings Bank, was elected president of both institutions. 


sistant managers. C. Edward Dahlin 
was appointed assistant attorney of both 
banks and William Rosbe assistant man- 
ager of the discount and collateral de- 
partment of the First National Bank. 


The careers of the men who now 
jointly head these two banks present a 
marked contrast. Frank O. Wetmore 
was born at Kalamazoo, Michigan, No- 
vember 12, 1867. Shortly thereafter 
his parents moved to Adrian, in that 
state, where he attended school. He 
began his business career by working 
after school hours in his father’s hard- 
ware store. In 1886 he moved to 
Chicago and since that time has been 
continuously connected with the First 
National Bank. After serving as mes- 
senger and bookkeeper he was ap- 
pointed general man and mastered the 
detail of banking by working in every 
department. In 1897 he was appointed 
auditor, reporting on the bank’s loans 
to the board of directors. In 1904 he 
was elected assistant cashier, and the 
next year cashier of the bank. In 1907 
he became vice president and a year 
later the chief assistant of Mr. Forgan 
in the supervision of all the credits of 
the bank. Since 1910 Mr. Wetmore 
has been a director of both the First 
National and the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, and on January 11, 1916, 
was elected president of the former. 


Mr. Wetmore has just been elected 
a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve Board, 
representing the seventh district. 

Mr. Wetmore succeeds Mr. Forgan 
not only as the head of the two great 
banking institutions, but also as a director 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, and of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. Mr. Wet- 
more’s election to the chairmanship of 
the boards of directors does not mean 
a retirement from active duty, but the 
continuation under a common leader- 
ship of the First National and First 


Trust and Savings Banks. 

Melvin A. Traylor is a tompara- 
tively young man to hold so important 
a position in the banking world, having 
been born in Kentucky in 1878. At 
20 years of age he went to Hillsboro, 
Texas, where he worked in a grocery 
store and studied law at night. Soon 
after being admitted to the bar in 1901 
he was elected city clerk of Hillsboro, 
and subsequently assistant county at- 
torney of Hill County, Texas, which 
office he held until 1905. — 

He began his banking career in that 
year as cashier of the Bank of Malone, 
Texas. Two years later, he was made 
eashier of the Citizens National Bank 
of Ballinger, Texas, and a year later 
vice president of that institution. In 
August, 1909, the Citizens National 
Bank took over the First National 
Bank, and Mr. Traylor became pres- 
ident of the consolidated institution, 
then capitalized at $200,000. In 1911 he 
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went to St. Louis to become vice pres- 
ident of the National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank of East St. Louis. After 
three years of service there he moved 
to Chicago in September, 1914, as vice 
president, and in January, 1916, was 
elected president of the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank, now the Stock 
Yards National Bank. 

In October of 1918, Mr. Traylor 
was elected president of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank and vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago and 
was made a director of both institu- 
tions. He assumed his new duties on 
January 1 of the following year and 
has since been an active factor in the 
development of the two banks of which 
he now becomes president. 

Preceding the Second Liberty Loan, 
Mr. Traylor was appointed director of 
sales for the Treasury Certificates of 
Indebtedness for the Seventh Federal 
Reserve District. He built up a re- 
markably suecessful sales organization, 
and throughout the war and the period 
immediately succeeding was successful 
in the broad distribution of certificates 
throughout the district. He has taken 
an active interest in banking organiza- 
tions, and was president of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association in 1923-24. For 
several years he served as chairman of 
the Economie Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and in 
1924, was elected second vice president 
of the association, which is indicative 
of election to the presidency in 1926. 

Coincident with these changes in per- 
sonnel, plans for the extension and 
unification of the First National Bank 
and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
buildings at Dearborn, Monroe and 
Clark streets have been completed and 
demolition work immediately north of 
the present building on Clark Street 
has been started. On this site will be 
erected an 18-story addition to the ex- 
isting buildings of both institutions. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
had at the close of 1924 combined de- 
posits of $373,916,608 as compared with 
$87,590,241, the deposits of the First 
National when its building was com- 
pleted in 1903. Earnings of the banks 
for the year 1924 were $3,961,099 from 
which dividends of 22 per cent on the 
stock of the national bank amounting 
to $2,750,000 were paid. 

The present plan provides for an 
imposing vestibule and corridors with 
high-speed passenger elevators in the 
new Clark Street addition; the elim- 
ination of the present Monroe Street 
elevators from the First National and 
the First Trust buildings and the com- 
plete union upon all floors of both with 
the one under construction. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank 
will oceupy the entire ground floor with 
its savings, bond and real estate loan 
departments, the trust department oc- 


seeensrmmmanpesue- scene giantess 
Digging or building? 
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An old story is sometimes more interesting 
when read under a new lamp. So... . two 
workmen were asked what they were doing. 


One replied, “I’m digging a hole.” 


The 


other said, “I’m helping to build the new 


cathedral!” 


T is one thing to sell advertising; 

it is quite another to help a 

trust officer build a profitable 
trust department. The Purse rep- 
resentative who visits you is not 
«<digging holes.’’ He is helping 
to broaden the field for trust service, 
to preserve estates; and in so doing, 
to bring profitable business to the 
trust department. His chief care 
is not what you will put into one 
of our campaigns, but what you 
will get out of it. 
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What will you get out of it? 
We can’t guarantee definite returns 
from advertising; no one ¢an. But 
we can furnish you with trust litera- 
ture (individualized for you) that has 
brought desirable business to other 
trust officers—some of whom report: 


**104 wills and trust agreements in 
12 months from a list of 500 
names.’’ (Hackensack, N. J.). 
«More than 100 inquiries from our 
first mailing.’? (Boston, Mass.) 
«<Approximately 400 inquiries last 
year from a list of 1500 names.”’ 
(Chicago, Ill.) «Replies to first 
letter paid entire cost of campaign.”’ 
(Council Bluffs, Iowa). 


If you will place such literature 
in the hands of people who are — 
logical prospects for trust service, 
you should reap a rich harvest. 
Why not consider it? 


Your request for samples, prices 
and complete information will be 
answered promptly, thoughtfully, 
but with no attempt to force an 
immediate decision. And without 
obligation to you. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 





TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 
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eupying more than double its present 
space on the mezzanine floor. The 
First National will occupy all of the 
banking floor and additional space upon 
floors above. The vaults, coupon and 
committee rooms of the National Safe 
Deposit Company will be removed to 
the basement, with a complete lighting 
and ventilating system. 


Joshua Evans, Jr. vice president of 
the Riggs National Bank of Washington, 
D. C. resigned to accept the position of 
executive vice president of the District 
National Bank of Washington. His asso- 
ciation with the Riggs Bank dates back 
28 years, the last 18 of which have been 
spent in an official capacity. Beginning 
as messenger when a boy, he was named 


assistant cashier in 1907, eashier in 1915 
and a vice president in 1920. He is a 
member of the executive council and also 
the administrative committee of the 
A. B. A. 


A. M. Kelly, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chieago, was appointed 
cashier, and H. M. Matson was named 
auditor at a recent meeting of the direec- 
tors. 


Arthur N. Rowe, president of the 
Farmers State Bank of Kenney, Illinois, 
has been chosen cashier of the Peoples 
Bank of Clinton. He succeeds H. T. 
Swigart, who resigned. 
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A TIME-SAVING SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING LOANS 


Michigan bank simplifies its records on 
small borrowers and definitely fixes re- 
sponsibility on officers making the loans 


By HIRAM BLACKMAN 
Vice President, Peoples National Bank, Jackson, Mich. 


T is paradoxical, 
true, that in the 


but nevertheless larger loans cause considerably 


average bank the 
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Fig. 1. Above, conference form; Below, 


collateral note form 


__Name John Doe 





Address 


















DESCRIPTION 


RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


1604 Hanover Two. Jot 


WILL MAKE YOUR 


less 
trouble to the officers than the notes of 


RECORD OF LOANS MADE 


RF. De, “Jackson, Mich. 


Business Farmer & Stockbreeder _ 


SCHEDULE £OFR 





Eat “en HOLDINGS _ 


lesser amounts. Most of the credit 
“grief” comes, as a rule, in connection 
with the little fellow, for he is usually 
working on a narrow margin and in 
many cases finds it a hard pull to make 
the grade on his payments. 

Yet when the time comes for a show- 
down with Mr. Small Borrower the 
bank is frequently at a loss because it 
has kept no record of the details of the 
original interview at which the loan was 
granted. Sometimes the name of the 
officer who made the loan in the first 
instance is not remembered, and as a 
result it is difficult to place responsi- 
bility. 

In order that we may know definitely 
how the loan was applied for, each 
loaning officer in our bank takes pencil 
notations at the time when an applica- 
tion for a loan is made, and these notes 
are afterwards typed on a permanent 
record sheet which we call a conference 
form. (Fig. 1.) At the left of this 
sheet are listed the initials of the six 
loaning officers, and the officer making 
the loan places a check mark after his 
initials. . This enables us to refer to this 
particular officer in case any difficulties 
arise in connection with the loan. 

All new loans are recorded each day 
on the loose leaf ledger sheet or “blot- 
ter” of the note teller, which constitutes 
a day-to-day history of the loans made 
and renewed. 

As collateral loans constitute the 
major part of the notes, we have sim- 
plified the problem of handling the col- 
lateral business by printing the note 
form on the outside of the collateral 
envelope as shown in Fig. 1. This 
eliminates the necessity for delving 


(Continued on page 87) 









_Agrees to pay (Part or all when) 





All when due 


pate 7/5/24 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

THRIVE AND YOUR 

TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET r COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, 
122 So. Michigam Ave. = - 


ate CHICAGO 








25 hogs, farm tools,- 









resort 5 horses, 15 cows, 100 sheep, 
automobile, track, (etc. 


_Encumbrance $ ‘Sin 





Value 34000. — oe — 
: Borrow of any 
other bank? No other bank? HO Indebtedness Nome 
e _ 
For the purpose of obtain:ng loans | hereby certify the above 1s 2 true statement of my financial condition 
oO i 
Signes SOLD be as we 


Fig. Il. 


Important data on the borrower is shown on the above card of which both sides are shown. 
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GROUP INSURANCE FOR 
THE BANK’S EMPLOYES 


A group life insurance program 
which provides a total coverage of more 
than $800,000 for 344 officers and em- 
ployes has been established by the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. In adopting this 
plan, the trust company has made a 
special point of safeguarding the in- 
terests of World War veterans included 
in its personnel. 


Under the group policy. individual. 


protection ranges from $500 to $5,000, 
and is governed by length of employ- 
ment, with those employed continuously 
for ten years or more receiving the 
maximum of $5,000. The Trust Com- 
pany, however, stipulated in the course 
of its negotiations with the insurance 
company, that the break in their em- 
ployment during the World War, should 
not militate against ex-service men, and 
that their military service should be 
ineluded as a part of their employment 
record with the trust company. 

The entire cost of the insurance will 
be borne by the Company. The sched- 
ule of protection for individuals pro- 
vides $500 for any employe in the com- 
pany’s service six months, up to one 
year, with the amount increasing $250 
a year until $1,000 insurance has been 
acquired, when the increase becomes 
$500 a year until the maximum coverage 
of $5,000 has been reached. 


INTRODUCING PATRONS TO 
THE SERVICE CHARGE 


(Continued from page 15) 


of about 20 per cent. In other words, 
we keep $20 of this $100 on hand to 
take care of the demand so that when 
a check is written there will be money 
in the bank with which to pay it. That 
leaves $80 that we can loan out and 
derive some income from. Now let’s 
assume that we can keep this money 
working every day of the year at 6 
per cent, that our loans are all good 
loans from which we suffer no losses, 
and if we assume, too, that it doesn’t 
cost us anything to make loans which 
it does, of course, we would have an 
income of $4.80 per year, or, let us 
say, $5, which would leave an annual 
loss of $17 in carrying your account. 

“This, of course, is not a great loss 
on one account, but we have approx- 
imately 3,000 checking accounts with 
average balances under $100, so that if 
this loss amounted to but $12 per year, 
or a dollar a month, here would be a 
loss of $3,000.00 per month or $36,000 
per year. You ean see that it runs into 
real money when you consider our ac- 
counts in the aggregate. 

“You may be interested in this chart 
which shows the situation in a little 
different way. We have found, for 
example, that if no checks were drawn 
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MEAT PACKING 


HE stage in Michigan is so crowded with a var- 
iety of industries that Meat Packing seldom has 


Thousands of cattle and sheep from the west are 
annually fattened on the fenced ranches of cut-over 
timber lands in the north. 


Slaughtering and meat packing reached an annual 
volume of $57,648,125. a year ago. 
important link in this enterprise, for through it the 
entire Great Lakes Region is served. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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on your account, and if there were to be 
a loanable balance that would just pay 
the bank for carrying it, you would 
have maintained an average balance of 
$212. If you wrote 10 checks a month, 
you would have to carry an average 
balance of $259; 20 checks per month, 
$306, ete. You write about 31 checks 
per month. Accordingly, you would 
have to have an average balance of 
$356 in your account if the bank were 
to earry your account without profit or 
loss, or if we were to just break even 
on it. 


“Now we aren’t asking for anything - 


like that because while these figures are 
correct, I don’t feel they show a true 
picture of the value of your account. 
While this is the only account you have 


here now, you'll probably start a sav- 
ings account and build up, take out 
certificates of deposit or buy a bond 
now and then. In other words, there’s 
a potential value in your account which 
eannot be shown in cold figures and 
which we appreciate. Accordingly, 
we're not asking you to earry a check- 
ing account that will pay its own way. 

“There are other angles, too, which 
are important. A few years ago U. S. 
Treasury Certificates bore 4 per cent; 
U. S. Government bonds, 44% per cent; 
bankers’ acceptances, 444 per cent; and 
commercial paper, 5 to 5% per cent. 
During the past two years the rates on 
this class of investment have declined 
steadily until today Treasury Certif- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A DEFINITE WAY TO ESTABLISH, 


YOUR CREDIT LINES 


(Continued from page 18) 


efficient management of the debtor’s 
business. Successfully managed estab- 
lishments in the same industry may 
normally have a current ratio of 5 to 1, 
or even 10 to 1. If this is so, the ap- 
plicant for a loan is judged by his eur- 
rent ratio in comparison with the stand- 
ard ratio prevailing in his line of 
business. His credit worthiness is gaged 
in part by this index. The ratio will 
vary from time to time. It will vary 
with each new loan obtained, unless the 
loan is used definitely to retire some 
other obligation. Therefore the stand- 
ard ratio is but a vague expectation of 
the relation between a debtor’s current 
assets and current liabilities. 

A banker who looks at the net cur- 
rent assets of a client and concludes 
that he may rely upon that amount as 
a source of payment for his loan, may 


{ 


overlook the fact that other creditors, 
both bank and mercantile, also may be 
contemplating those same current as- 
sets as a source of payment of their 
claims. The banker is fortunate who 
is the only creditor with a claim against 
a debtor’s assets. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, for the bank credit man to 
definitely rank his bank as a partner 
with other creditors in financing a client. 
He may be asked to carry only a part 
of the credit load. He may desire to 
carry only a part of it. Like the stand- 
ard ratio, the share of his participation 
is not a constant factor. It may vary 
with each days changing transactions. 
Nevertheless the banker should deter- 
mine in a general way the share of the 
credit risk he wishes to carry. It may 
be one-half, one-third, one-fourth, or 
even a smaller fraction. 


ENGINEER wants PARTNER 


Engineer with outstanding record of im- 
portant structures, buildings, appraisals 
and $100.00 a day fees desires partner 


with bond house or other connections to 
help secure work. No investment or 
engineering knowledge required. 


Write to Box 200, care of Bankers’ Monthly 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 
priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 


alarge bankingclientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


any of our offices. 
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Chicago enver 

Cincinnati Detroit 


London, England 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Kansas City Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Washington 
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The four factors just discussed, 
namely: current assets, current liabil- 
ities, standard current ratio, and share 
of credit risk, form the basis for a 
mathematical caleulation of credit 
limits. The following is the formula 
in which they may be used to compute 
limits with unfailing precision: 


x= a—b 





yt 
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Let “a” represent current assets, 

Let “b” represent current liabilities, 

Let “y” represent standard current 
ratio, 

Let “z’” represent share of risk to be 
carried, 

Let “x” represent credit limit. 

Let us assume the problem to be a 
manufacturing company whose net cur- 
rent assets are $6,626,446.45 and net 
current liabilities are $1,373,242.01. 
The appropriate current ratio, let us 
say, is 5 to 1. The bank making the 
computation is one of three depositor- 
ies. The merchandise creditors share 
equally with the banks in earrying the 
credit load of the enterprise. The share 
of the risk to be carried by each banker, 
therefore, is one-sixth of the total eur- 
rent liabilities. , 

Applying these figures to the form- 
ula, we have: 


$6,626,446.45 — $1,373,242.01 — 


$5,253,204. 
$5,253,204.44 __ 4018.883.52 


? 


24 
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By way of interpreting the calcula- 
tion, let it be observed that the net cur- 
rent assets, $5,253,204.44, represent the 
free assets with which further indebted- 
ness presumably will be paid. The 
bank regards a current ratio of 5 to 1 
as the proper ratio for a well managed 
business of this character, and, there- 
fore, is unwilling to extend credit in 
such amounts as to seriously disturb 
that ratio. A ratio of 5 to 1 means that 
net current are four times the current 
liabilities. Therefore, one-fourth of the 
net current assets is the extent of the 
credit that may be granted if that ratio 
is not to be disturbed. However, the 
bank making the computation considers 
from a study of the financial statement 
that the prospective borrower in the 
normal operation of his business will 
always owe to merchandise creditors an 
amount about equal to his indebtedness 
to the banks. Furthermore, his finan- 
cial statement shows that he is bor- 
rowing from each of the other depos- 
itories. Under these circumstances the 
bank under consideration will carry 
one-third of the bank credit, which is 
one-half of the entire current liabilities. 
This bank’s share of the credit risk 
therefore is one-sixth. One-sixth of 
one-fourth of the net current assets 
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equals, in this case, $218,883.52. This 
can be rounded off to $220,000 or any 
other round number in the neighbor- 
hood of the result of the computation. 

To forestall a eriti¢ism that may 
reasonably be made of the formula, let 
it be observed that a debt incurred, if 
large enough, will completely alter the 
current ratio, and no debt can be in- 
curred that will not in a measure change 
the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities. If a line of credit of $200,000 
is taken advantage of in the foregoing 
problem, and current assets and current 
liabilities are simultaneously increased 
by this amount, the current ratio will 
change from 4.8 to 4.3 over 1.‘ Never- 
theless, in the ordinary routine of busi- 
ness, new liabilities in the form of eur- 
rent accounts payable and wages pay- 
able are being incurred daily. Other 
liabilities are being paid with each 
check that is mailed out. The current 
ratio varies with each transaction, but 
on the average it remains fairly con- 
stant. Credit granting is based largely 
upon the theory of averages, and the 
foregoing formula will give results that 
are altogether satisfactory. 


EMPLOYES OWNERSHIP 
PLAN EXTENDED 


The January meeting of stockholders 
of the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis and its affiliated institution, 
the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, 
proved to be of unusual interest because 
of the bank’s policy of extending owner- 
ship to employes. Nearly one-third of 
the employes of the two organizations 
were represented at the meeting. 

The policy of ownership extension 
to employes was considerably extended 
during the first two weeks of January, 
during which time officers and directors 
made available a block of 493 shares at 
less than market price. In addition, 
364 shares were taken over by the ex- 
ecutive officers, bringing the total re- 
distribution to 857 shares. 


This procedure, combined with the 
bank’s new policy of placing depositors 
on a stock ownership basis, has more 
than doubled the number of share- 
holders in the past 18 months. In July 
1923 the stockholders numbered 780. 
Today there are 1571, of whom 1,231 
are residents of Minneapolis, according 
to E. W. Decker, president. 


The bank’s method of placing a 
larger porportion of share ownership 
in the hands of employes and depositors, 
as explained by Mr. Decker, has been 
to seeure options on holdings of stock, 
as they become available, and to induce 
large shareholders to release portions of 
their holdings. The average number of 
shares owned by each stockholder in 
the Northwestern National Bank has 
been reduced from 51 in July, 1923 to 
25 at the present time. 





“T hatall may know 


one dt 2 glance” 


4 pr placing of a trade-mark on a loaf 
of bread may seem like a novelty, but 
the records show that bread was trade- 
marked as far back as the reign of Edward 
I of England, in the days when Crusades 
were still the fashion. 


“Tt was enacted,” read the archives, “that 
every baker shall have a mark of his own 
for each sort of bread, so that all people may 
know at a glance that which they buy.” 


Since far-away times — not merely in these 
modern days of advertised trade-marks— 
the maker’s name or mark on a piece of 
goods has been a pledge in which the public 
has placed great confidence. 


And because the directors of this bank are 
the real makers of its policies and actually 
direct its affairs, we publish their names 
every once in a while as a pledge to you. At 
the Seaboard, you can rest assured, you will 
find a sound banking connection and, along 
with it, a pleasant, unhurried and personal 
interest in accounts, regardless of their size. 






DIRECTORS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN President 


ELLIOTT AVERETT 
Vice-President, United Cigar Stores Co. 
EDWARD J. BARBER , 
President, Barber Steamship Lines 
HOWARD BAYNE New York 
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HENRY C. FOLGER 
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BENNETT L. GILL Terrell, Texas 
EDWARD H. R. GREEN 
President, Texas Midland Railroad 
GEORGE W. HILL 
Vice-President, American Tobacco Co. 
JOHN L. KEMMERER . 
Whitney & Kemmerer 
ELGOOD C. LUFKIN 
Chairman, The Texas Co. 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 


Vice-President 
PETER McDONNELL 
General Agent, Fomneiantion eee 


THEODORE F. MERSELES 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
ALBERT G. MILBANK, Masten & Nichols 
JOHN J. RASKOB 
Vice-President, E. 1. Du Pont de ae 
‘0. 
JOSEPH SEEP : 
Chairman, South Penn Oi Co. 
S. STERN Vice-President 


JOSEPH B. TERBELL 
President, American Brake Shoe & 


Foundry Co. 
Cc. C. THOMPSON New York 


HENRY WHITON 4 
President, Union Sulphur Company 
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Put Bonuses In Trust 

Two veterans of the World War are 
having trust agreements drafted direct- 
ing the payment of their federal bonus 
to the Coal and Iron National Bank as 
trustee for the New York Community 
Trust, Harold C. Knapp, trust officer 
for the bank has announced. 


The amount of the bonus in each case 
will be held as a permanent fund. The 
use of the income will be left to the 
diseretion of the distribution committee 
of the Community Trust, except that the 
veterans express the preference that it 
be used for the benefit of disabled 


soldiers of the late war, so long as any 
of these remain. 


Bonus applications are reaching the 
War Department at the rate of about 
12,000 daily, according to Major General 
Robert C. Davis, adjutant general. 
The total number filed is now approx- 
imately 2,000,000. On January 1, the 
government mailed 600,000 insurance 
policies in payment of bonus claims. 


Mrs. Maude M. Andrews has been 
elected president of the Andrews Bank 
and Trust Company, a new bank organ- 
ized at Andrews, South Carolina. 
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Reed’s Master Plan for 
1925 is ready. 

Territorial assignments 
are now being made. 
Critical inspection in- 
Vited and arranged by 
appointment. 

P M. Ree 
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W. A. Burgess, vice president of the 
Farmers State Bank of Huntsville, 
Alabama, has resigned. 





A Booklet of 1924 “Ads” 

Specimens of advertising planned and 
produced during 1924 by the publicity 
department of the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis, have 
been brought together and made up into 
tablet form for reference use and dis- 
tribution. 

Twenty advertisements and a group- 
ing of a number of pamphlets are in- 
e‘uded. 

Trust copy and advertisements for 
various branches of investment service, 
savings department ads, commercial de- 
partment ads, neat arrangements in 
statement and general growth ads, 
budget copy and others are included in 
the collection. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
TELLER’S ROUTINE 


(Continued from page 22) 

is to hitch to the “star” at the beginning 
of every adding machine list, for this 
shows that the machine is clear of a 
previous total. If this is done its foot- 
ings ean be trusted implicitly. Almost 
of equal importance to its adding, is 
the fact that its naughts never resemble 
sixes, nor with it can the prolonged tail 
of a “seven” absorb and hide a “one” 
on the line below, which occurrence once 
gave a bank several hours’ extra work. 
Much time and confusion is saved, by 
the way, by never writing “naughts” 
in the cents column, when there are no 
cents, except on checks or other papers 
that go to the outside. 

Some people maintain that the big- 
gest mistake a teller can make is in ever 
becoming a teller. They cite as proof 
thereof that many of them seem to have 
a chronie grouch. Perhaps the charge 
is true in some eases, but this, too, is 
passing away along with the era of the 
two column adder. Modern business re- 
quires geniality quite as much as high 
powered efficiency. Very frequently 
also, enforced abstraction is mistaken 
for unsociability. A teller cannot count 
out a batch of hundred dollar bills, 
which he will never see again after they 
have left his window, and, at the same 
time show more than a secondary in- 
terest in the weather or in the reason 
for the withdrawal of the sum. 

Moreover, failure to” make oneself 
understood, either on the part of de- 
positor or teller, often produces what 
might be termed a “counter-irritant.” 
There seems to be a certain inadequacy 
in the English language as applied to 
banking. To “utter” a check is per- 
feetly correct according to the diction- 
ary, but don’t try to use the expression 
unless you have the dictionary with you. 

It is useful to know, as a time saver 
for oneself and the bank, that a cash- 
ier’s check and a certified check are not 
identical, that the holder of either has 
to be identified just the same as for 
any other check and that one does not 
have to go in to see the cashier when- 
ever he wants a check cashed. 

Nor does every man who asks to have 
a check cashed, mean that he wants the 
money for it. Much trouble may be 
avoided by inquiring if he wants to 
eash and draw it, or cash and deposit it. 
“How will you have the money?” is 
often more expeditious than, “What 
denomination?” for sometimes the un- 
expected answer to this is: “Why, I 
am a Methodist, but I didn’t think you 
had to know that.” 

On the other hand, the answer to this 
question of “How will you have it?” 
is a constant reminder of the “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas” song. The first 
answer is invariably “Anyway.” But 
when the “anyway” is given, the money 
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is generally thrust back to be changed 
into other denominations. It seems im- 
possible to devise any method of ques- 
tioning that will avoid this. “Large” 
or “small” does not seem to help. Ten 
dollar bills are large to one man and 
small to another. In facet, it is inter- 
esting to note the varying importance 
attached to any given sum by different 
individuals. One will say, “Are you 
prepared to meet a rather large with- 
drawal?” and take out fifty dollars. 
Another will remark nonchalantly that 
he wants a little money, and draw a 
couple of thousand. Yet each will mean 
exactly what he says. 

In like manner it causes ‘less con- 
fusion with the infrequent possessor of 
a check, to use the form: “Write your 
name on the back, please,” than to say, 
“Endorse it.” For the former mode 
obviates the following, which has ac- 
tually been seen. “I hereby heartily 
endorse the sentiments of this check.” 
After the hearty endorser had been 
induced to add his name, the check was 
used to make the first payment on a 
small ear, so perhaps the elaborate at- 
testation may have stated his true sen- 
timents. 

There also lurks danger in even the 
simple statement of a teller, “You see, 
I don’t know you,” for it may bring the 
rebuttal with a bristling air, “And I 
am sure I don’t want to know you,” 
which, from a woman, at least, is un- 
answerable. 

“Haven’t you any friends in town 
that could identify you?” was asked 
the holder of a Government check. 
“No,” was the sad reply, “I haven’t a 
friend in the whole world. I am a pro- 
hibition agent.” 

The requirement of identification 
gives more offence, unless carefully 
handled, than any other phase of bank- 
ing. It is a good plan to endeavor to 
demonstrate to the holder that it is for 
his own protection as much as that of 
the bank that rules governing this are 
so strict, that if he were to lose the 
check, he would be only too glad to 
feel assured that no one else who found 
it, could stroll into the first bank they 
came to and get the money for it. This 
method has been known to sugar the 
pill to such an extent that even a holder 
who had to be turned down has come 
back later to open an account. 

“Fifteen” and “Fifty” sound very 
much alike. A certain depositor called 
for the smaller sum. The teller, before 
looking at the pass-book, repeated as he 
thought, the amount asked for. “Fifty?” 
he inquired. “No,” was the injured 
answer “I’ll take all of it now.” It 
was not until sometime afterward that 
the bank learned the depositor had be- 
come offended by what he mistook for 
fun being poked at the size of his bal- 
ance, which was $40. 

It seems to be taken for granted that 
the identity of each depositor and the 


“We need a New York connection” 


By supplementing your own facilities with a 
New York account with The Equitable, you 
can have facilities for taking care of practically 
every requirement that may arise. 


For instance, The Equitable can purchase 
securities in all local or foreign markets for 
the investment of reserve funds, and your 
larger depositors can have the advantages of 
our highly specialized credit and business in- 


formation service. 
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exact amount of his balance are of 
immediate knowledge on the part of the 
teller. Inversely, some of his almost 
daily depositors will not know the teller 
if they meet him in the street with his 
hat on, but that does not help matters. 
Expert tellers do indeed remember ap- 
proximately what balances many of 
their depositors carry, and they neces- 
sarily acquire proficiency in remember- 
ing names. In the first place, every 
time they see a man they see his name 
written and secondly, they come across 
so many different names in their daily 
work, that any new one will be merely 
a rearrangement of familiar ones. 
Still, in the larger city savings banks 
there are many occasions when con- 
siderable “fishing” has to be resorted 


to in obtaining a name. Especially is 
this the case when a pass-book is lost. 
Perhaps the owner has not been inside 
the bank for years, yet the last thing 
that will occur to him will be to give 
his name. For the teller to show that 
he does not know it, is fatal, the de- 
positor has immediate visions of his 
money being paid out to someone else 
in possession of his book. The best 
method is to have the depositor sign a 
notification that the book is lost. After 
which, by means of the card index, the 
rest is easy. 

Another problem is the depositor who 
wants the bank to keep his pass-book. 
The argument that if the building were 
to burn down the depositor would have 
nothing to show that he had any money 
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| DETROIT— 
| Richest City 


Stands Highest for Its Size in 
World, Revenue: Tax 


Detroit is the rtcnest- city of its 
size in the world and the second 
richest in the country, if the record 
of taxes paid into the United States 
Treasury, for the last fiscai year 
and just released by William A. 
Stancil, chief deputy collector of 
internal revenue for this district, 
may be accepted safely as a crite- 


New York City first in population, 
also is first on the list of taxpayers, 
with a total of $369,752.605.50 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 
Detroit, fourth in popolation, fol- 
lows with a total of $207,131,389.50 


Detroit News—Dec. 21, 1924 


Detroit is the richest city in the 
country per capita. 
resources of The Peoples State 
Bank have helped in no small 
manner in the development of 
Detroit’s industries and the pros- 





The large 





perity of its citizens. 


Resources over $140,000,000 


Detroit 


in it, is sometimes used as a last resort, 
providing there is no prospect of rent- 
ing him a safe-deposit box, or storage 
room later, with emphasis on the fact 
that the building is fire-proof. 

It is related of an Irishman that he 
went to his bank and demanded his 
money. “How will you have it?’ asked 
the teller. 

“Have you got it?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“Well, then I don’t want it.” 

For a quick and certain examination 
as to a bank’s solvency, at least in re 
gard to one’s account it is doubtful if 
2 better method has ever been devised. 
An application of this mode of bank 
examination was once given by an aged 
woman, who came in and said she 
wished to withdraw $500, in one dollar 
bills. Having packages made up, this 
was an easy matter for the paying 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 
a_i 


Michigan 


teller. But it was not so easy for the 
receiving teller, who several hours 
later, had to take all this money back 
and recount it. The woman had gone 
into the ladies’ room, undone each pack- 
age and verified it, devoting practically 
the whole morning to the task, finding 
it correct, which was apparently what 
she wanted to know, as she had im- 
mediately wished to re-deposit it. 
Women offer the strongest contrast 
known in regard to money, being the 
greatest spenders and the greatest 
savers. Naturally, the two character- 
istics are not combined in the same 
individual. It is the thrifty woman 
that the savings banks come to know. 
Treated with courtesy and understand- 
ing, they are not -hard to deal with, 
and seldom show that unreasonableness 
that their spending sisters are accused 
of showing to their own sex in the de- 


partment stores. Yet they are some- 
times unconsciously funny. 

A deposit slip made out by one had 
opposite to the printed word “specie” 
the naive admission “female.” 

Mrs. Mary Brown will open a check- 
ing account. Her first signature—the 
one left at the bank for comparison— 
will indeed be a model one, as pretty 
perhaps as if engraved on copper plate. 
A few days later a check will float in, 
on which the signature is so badly 
scrawled in pencil, as to be almost 
illegible. After much guess-work on the 
part of the entire staff, the name will 
be thought to be, Mrs. John Brown. 
No such account can be located and the 
check is returned. In a day or so, in 
comes Mrs Mary Brown. She starts 
her remarks from the front door. How 
dared you turn her check back? “Be- 
cause I didn’t sign it Mary Brown. 
Why, I never sign my name that way.” 

The incident is varied by a single 
girl acquiring a new name via the 
matrimonial route and trusting appar- 
ently to the daily papers to inform the 
bank of this change. 

Second only to the story at the be- 
ginning of this article about mistakes 
in counting cash, is the frequency of 
the assurance that it was the other 
bank’s fault when a check comes back 
marked “N. S. F.” A bank clerk may 
take this explanation with the proverb- 
ial grain of salt, but never with pepper. 
If he chooses to mix in anything, let it 
be the oil. 

An entire book might be 
around the New Account man. 

Upon this individual devolves that 
most difficult of problems to decide 
whether two women of the same sur- 
name are mother and daughter or sis- 
ters. Cosmetics and bobbed hair have 
not made his job easier in recent years. 
(Confidentially it is never a mistake 
to take them for sisters.) Likewise 
much diplomacy must be used until the 
sex of the baby, for whom an account 
is being opened, is ascertained. Don’t, 
under any circumstances, if you wish 
the account to grow, refer to the child 
as “it.” A good rule to bear in mind 
is the one used by the Bishop, who, 
whenever questioned if the infant about 
to be christened was not the finest he 
had ever seen, always answered, 
“Madam, that is a baby.” 

A little boy once maintained that 
Jones was his first name and Johnny 
his last. because he was a Jones when 
he was born, but did not get his other 
name until later. Bank men, at the 
new account window, wonder if Italians 
are not imbued with the same’ idea. 
For though most of them write their 
names, and write them well, they often 
reverse the order of christian and sur- 
name. 

A rather premature desire to save 
was shown by a colored woman. 

“IT want’s to open an account for 


written 
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five dollars,” she said. The book was 
made out and ready to be handed to 
her. “I hasn’t got the money now,” 
she went on. “Would you all mind 
waitin’ till next Monday or Tuesday?” 

The most optimistic depositor on 
record was one who left a withdrawal 
slip signed, but would not take the 
money, because she had a chance on an 
automobile, the drawing of which was 
to take place that day, and the sale of 
whieh in the event she won it, had al- 
ready been arranged. As this is not 
fiction, it is almost needless to add 
that she came back after her money, 
just before closing time. 

Every one agrees with the man, who, 
when the subject of inventions was 
being discussed, remarked, “Well, the 
fellow that invented interest was no 
slouch.” Yet exactly what interest is, 
even that termed “simple,” and particu- 
larly how it is computed, is a “com- 
pound” mystery to many. Persons have 
been known to request that the same 
bills which they had deposited, be paid 
back to them, as they knew they were 
genuine. Evidently they were under 
the belief that the money had had their 
name pinned to it, and had been thrown 
into the vault until called for. 

During the war, when high prices 
for everything were the rule, a certain 
woman depositor, must have become 
completely reconciled to this necessity, 
for, on being told that there was some 
interest due on her book, she remarked 
patiently, “Well, let me know how much 
it is and I will pay it.” . 

“Please credit my book with interest 
of $500,” asked another of a bank’s 
bookkeeper. 

When it was declared that she had no 
such amount on deposit, she insisted 
that she had. “Where?” was asked. 

“Right here in your bank,” she as- 
serted. And, going to her safe deposit 
box, she opened it and proudly pro- 
duced five, brand new, one hundred 
collar bills. 

“The money has been here for the 
past six months,” she announced tri- 
umphantly, “and your records will show 
that I have not even been in the bank 
to touch it.” 

From the foregoing incidents one 
might infer that women are the most 
muddled ones in banking. Yet it re- 
mained for a man to ask for a cashier’s 
check, with the amount left blank, so 
that his lawyer could fill it in for him, 
after he had ascertained how much back 
alimony he owed. He seemed surprised 
and disappointed that the bank would 
not do this, even for a lawyer. 

In a savings bank particularly, a 
“paying teller’ must essentially not be 
a “telling payer” for savings banks give 
absolutely no information as to whether 
anyone has an account with them or not 
until proper authority for wanting this 
information is produced. There are 
eases on record where a husband and 


Fortifying Your Judgment 
In. Extending Loans 


HEN you know precisely the condition of 

your commercial customer’s affairs as 
revealed by a complete audit, you are better able 
to offer sound financial advice and to protect 


your credits. 


A ‘complete audit of your commercial bor- 
rower’s records at regular intervals and by a 
reliable certified public accountant will fortify 
your judgment, will enlighten the borrower on 
the actual condition of his business, and both 
will benefit by the dependable and disinterested 


service. 


The complete certified audit is advo- 


cated by the Robert Morris Associates and by 
other banking agencies as a powerful instrument 
in supporting the credit structure. 


We shall be glad to offer constructive sugges- 
tions on how to determine the exact accounting 


facts in business. 


EDWARD R, BURT & COMPANY 


CerTiFieD PusBtic ACCOUNTANTS 
Established 1907 


“Real accounting service is more than 
a verification of footings and postings” 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


wife have had separate accounts in the 
same bank. neither one knowing of the 
other’s until they met by accident at 
the teller’s window. 

The daily romance of a bank is not 
of the exciting locked-in-the-vault-but- 
saved variety, but it is there. Often 
an account will be opened by two young 
people, a man and a woman. “Comes 
a Day” as they say in the movies, when 
the name of the woman is changed on 
the book to that of the man. In the 
course of time the bank may even hope 
to open other smaller accounts in the 
same name. It is thus that savings 
banks grow by serving several gener- 
ations. 

The pass-books themselves often epit- 
omize the life’s history of their owners. 


BALTIMORE 





One has reached his goal, after years 
of frugality, of privation, maybe. He 
is drawing the money at last to pay for 
a home of his own. Another is putting 
by his first dollar :—will he also live to 
see the dreams and hopes he has cen- 
tered around it, come true? 

Nor is this history confined to the 
entries alone. The articles that are 
found in pass-books often give a greater 
clue than the mere deposit and with- 
drawal entries. These finds range from 
beauty receipts to prayers, and, sad to 
relate, other things, such as bedbugs, 
are not unknown. Next to perfume 
and tobacco, the prevailing odor of 
many pass-books is that of moth balls. 

The procession of humanity is always 
of interest to the man at the window. 
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GOVERNED BY SOUND PRINCIPLES 


Complete 
Correspondent Service 


E OFFER our facilities to 

out-of-town banks and bank- 
ers desiring a complete Chicago 
correspondent service in domestic 
and foreign banking. An oppor- 
tunity to explain the benefits of 
both our service and a strong 
banking connection is desired. 


Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 


CENTRAL IRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


EVERY 


BANKING 





‘autre 
(ail 
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DEVELOPING TRUST BUSINESS 
IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 10) 
complexities seemed to harass our de- 
partment; dangerously encumbered, 
though abundant assets; desire by bene- 
ficiaries for the glories and publicity of 
litigation; extravagant habits of the 
heirs and other difficulties, including re- 
ligious issues converged to jeopardize 
the estate. A maze of law-suits 
showered. Delay would destroy the sub- 
stantial equities but all contestants made 
each issue an affair of personal honor. 
Preservation of the trust seemed impos- 
sible. However, we slowly began to 
build up our defense. We converted 
the form of the most hazardous proper- 
ties, removing much of the ravenous 


overhead. We made friends with the 
more peaceful heirs and operated the 
properties in such a manner that, aided 
by good weather and rising price, we 
poured into the estate an income past 
all expectations. Prosperity mellowed 
the fighting spirits and within a safe 
time we procured an amicable settlement. 
For the attraction of business, therefore, 
the trust department must do some 
broadeast advertising but must rely 
almost entirely upon personal contacts 
and services, and upon the results that 
follow with slow certainty the creation 
of confidence in the bank and trust in 
the integrity, capacity and advice of the 
trust officer and those acting with him. 


Having attracted more or less trust 
business the first problem presented to 


must be made. 


the organizer of a trust department is 
that of records and accounts. Adequate 
and uniform systems of records and 
accounts are very important. Interest 
must be collected promptly and dividends 
must be obtained. Conversion of one 
class of securities into another is often 
ordered and must be promptly executed. 
Disposition of the securities in kind or 
for cash is constantly required, neces- 
sitating formal assignments and trans- 
fers which sometimes involve consider- 
able formalities in obtaining waivers of 
inheritance taxes and the like in the 
various states in which the transfers 
It is necessary from 
time to time to obtain first class secur- 
ities for the investment of the funds 
on hand in any given estate, so that the 
trust officer must be in constant contact 
with the market for such securities. It 
is expected by every beneficiary that 
all funds held by the department, shall 
earn a fair amount of interest at all 
times. Idle funds held for any con- 
siderable period always invoke criticism. 

Any person connected with a_ sub- 
stantial trust business is convinced of 
the need for methods and records provid- 
ing for the constant insuring of build- 
ings, grain and the like against loss by 
fire or other casualty as we'l as for the 
protection of the particular pieces of 
property from penalties or sales for 
taxes and other liens and obligations. 
It is easy for a trust officer having in 
charge innumerable pieces of real estate 
to overlook the payment of taxes upon 
any particular tract unless his records 
automatically protect him against such 
neglect. In recent years inheritance 
taxes and income taxes comprise a large 
portion of the troubles of the manager 
of an estate, fair appraisements must be 
insisted upon, proper claims for abate- 
ment or refund must be made and fol- 
lowed up for the protection of the estate. 
Intricate analysis of the operation of 
business under the trust officer’s supervi- 
sion is necessary as a basis for income 
tax returns. In these cases the trust 
officer must often serve as lawyer, expert 
accountant and litigant at the same time. 

Estates like individuals often become 
land poor, or otherwise embarrassed. 
The judicious support of such estates 
must be secured by the trust officer from 
those in charge of the commercial de- 
partment of the bank. This is one great 
advantage of the operation of a trust 
department in connection with the other 
services of a bank, for in such case the 
bank knows, or is easily able to obtain 
full and accurate information as to the 
assets and liabilities of the estate and 
its qualifications for eredit. On the 
other hand, this close connection has the 
disadvantage to the bank in that its 
desire to support the trust department 
may cause it to loan or advance amounts 
which may ultimately inconvenience the 
bank and its other customers. 

The relationship of the trust depart- 
ment to the lawyer is of supreme im- 
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portance. Lawyers generally are con- 
vineed that trust companies and depart- 
ments are practicing law and depriving 
them of their livelihood. This, no doubt, 
is true to the extent that it deprives the 
lawyer of the privilege formerly ex- 
ercised of really being executor as well 
as attorney for the estate. Yet, if the 
trust department acts constantly with a 
careful regard fox the lawyer’s real func- 
tion, it will relieve the lawyer of a great 
deal of the detailed burden of an estate 
and leave to him all the legal details 
and relationships involved. The bank 
should not make a general practice of 
drawing wills, preparing deeds and other 
instruments which by their nature are 
considered by the lawyer to be within his 
particular province. In this manner 
through the careful observance of the 
line between the fields of action of the 
lawyer and of the trust department a 
different feeling may ultimately develop 
on the part of the attorney. At the 
present time the lawyer diverts from 
trust companies whatever business is 
within his power to allot. Our practice 
has always been to employ the attorney 
who brings the particular business to 
us. At times it is necesary for us to 
check their advice by referring partic- 
ular questions to our own attorneys but 
we endeavor to follow the line of action 
worked out by the particular lawyer 
originally connected with the matter. 
The objection of lawyers to this custom 
is that it does not go far enough, that 
the business is not distributed among the 
lawyers except in eases where the at- 
torney actually brings the business to 


the bank. This eriticism seems un- 
answerable but yet without remedy, for 
it is not human nature to employ 


strangers whose ability and methods are 
more or less unknown or unfamiliar, 
when the trusted attorney of the depart- 
ment is avilable and ready to receive all 
business not otherwise appropriated. 


The attitude of the courts toward trust 
departments at the present time is not 
as favorable as might be desired. There 
is a tendaney on the part of judges to 
feel that all the trust department does is 
to receive and pay out funds and that 
it derives considerable benefit from the 
possession of the funds in the mean- 
while. No credit is ordinarily given for 
the many problems and labors involved 
in the management of the estate. The 
result, of course, is that the courts are 
inclined to cut the fees charged by the 
bank and to avoid voluntarily appoint- 
ments of banks to fiduciary capacities. 
We believe that continued experience 
will reverse the attitude of the courts to 
the advantage of trust departments. 


In the first year we earned practically 
nothing. At the end of the first four 
years, our total net earnings amounted 
to $15,800.00. In the fifth year, 1924, 
our net earnings were $10,041.00. We 
find that the value of the assets of estates 
now on hand amounts to nearly one 
















million dollars. There are 39 estates as 
well as a large volume of minor business. 
Much of this business yields but small 
returns, but with only a trust officer and 
one clerk, we are able to render services 
to the eustomers of the bank greatly 
in excess of that shown by the actual 
earnings of our department. In our 
city there are three trust companies and 
two national banks operating trust de- 
partments. Each is inclined to charge 
minimum fees in order to build up and 
organize its own business in the com- 
petitive field. 

The trust department of the small 
community, organized as it is primarily 
to assist the active commercial life and 
activity of the bank, seems in the’ short 
period of its existence to have earned 


GAIN we wish to stress 

our ability to handle 
your collections and we ask 
that in 1925 you prove to 
yourself that “Marine” 
service is unrivalled on the 


Niagara Frontier. 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 


Walter P. Cooke, Chairman of the Board 













Elliott C. McDougal, President 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





for itself a permanent and important 
place in‘the regular operation of the 
bank and indicates that it will render 
substantial profit to the institution. 
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Hundreds of New 
and Most Desirable 
Savings Accounts— 


ERELY GETTING “NEW” 

accounts is not the utmost 
aim of the bank of today. New 
accounts of the right type—stead- 
ily growing, really profitable — 
these are wanted. 


And these are produced at trif- 
ling cost by a unique plan that is 
only part of a recently created 
(but already proved) deposit build- 


ing Service. 


In its entirety this 


Service offers a_ tested, highly 
profitable solution of three press- 


ing problems which 


savings. 


relate to 


May We Furnish Details? 


Happiness Publishing Co. 


An organization of trained specialists in financial business- 
building which, with affiliated enterprises, now serves 
over five hundred of the nation’s representative banks 


Lake SHore Bank Buicoinc. Caicaco 


SALES MANAGEMENT FOR 
BANK OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 14) 

at an officers’ meeting is new business 
—who’s getting it and why? Who isn’t 
after it and how come? What help 
does anybody need from the rest of us 
in getting a certain piece of it and when 
does he want it? What came in yester- 
day, this week, this month? How does 
it compare with the same day, week and 
month of the year previous? Why? 
How are the customers of one depart- 
ment being urged to use other depart- 
ments? How does the advertising seem 
to be pulling, if at all? 

The man at the head of the table can 
keep the meeting along these lines (and 





they are lively lines) if he has the new 
business attitude constantly in mind. 

Once a week is usually often enough 
to hold general officers’ meetings and 
either 4:30 P. M. or 8:30 P. M. is the 
best time of day for them. 


Correlating New Business Efforts 

The necessary interchange of news 
and views between desks and depart- 
ments ean be kept up best by an of- 
ficers’ daily bulletin. This bulletin can 
be typewritten and carbonized when 
there are fewer than seven officers. In 
larger institutions the mimeograph is 
the quick method of duplication. A 
specimen form showing the proper con- 
tents, is shown on this page. 

Thése bulletins can be mimeographed 
and a copy should be furnished to each 


officer and department head. A com- 
plete file should be kept in the new 
business department, which should be 
in mechanical charge of issuing the 
bulletin. 

Officers’ meetings, if held, and meet- 
ings of the new business committee of 
the board, if held, should be announced 
and the minutes of such meetings given 
in the bulletin. ° 

An Automatic Record 

By having each officer report his new 
business activities daily, an automatic 
record of each man’s work will grow up 
in the files of the bulletin. Extra copies 
of it should be run so that this infor- 
mation may be indexed three ways—by 
date, by name of prospect and by re- 
porting officer. 

A follow up system can easily be 
kept, so that prospects who have been 
promised a call at a later date will be 
sure to get that call on time. 

At the end of each month these day- 
book records ean be posted to a card- 
index ledger, where each man’s card 
shows the number of new accounts he 
has introduced, the balance with which 
each account opened, and its average 
after six months or a year. These cards 
make interesting reading for the chief 
executive. They help him to hold good 
men—and vice versa. 

Of course all these plans and methods 
are the mere lathe and nails of new 
business effort by officers, the dry bones of 
the job, the sort of thing that aggressive 
army officers call “paper work”—and 
hate with all their hearts. They are 
useless, and worse than useless, unless 
the executive who employs them is a 
banker in the best sense of the word, 
—a man who makes other men admire 
and like him and who knows how to 
build his suecess on theirs. 





Julien H. Hill, president of the State 
& City Bank and Trust Company of 
Richmond, was unanimously re-elected 
second vice-president of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce at the recent 
annual meeting, all the officers being 
re-elected for another term. Mr. Hill 
has been prominent is civic affairs for 
a number of years, and is widely known 
throughout the South and East. 


H. H. Powell, formerly connected with 
the Vidalia, Georgia branch of the 
Georgia State Bank as assistant cashier, 
returns to Vidalia as cashier of this 
institution to relieve T. G. Sellman, who 
has been cashier for the past two years. 
Mr. Sellman goes to Rockmart as cashier 
of the Rockmart National Bank. 


F. C. Stratton, cashier of the Planters 
Bank and Trust Company of Lebanon, 
Tennessee, has been succeeded by Wilson 
McCartney. 


John F. Iglewski and Oscar H. Bast 
were elected assistant cashiers of the 
Jefferson Park National Bank, Chicago. 
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CHECKING RESULTS ON A 
HOUSE ORGAN 


(Continued from page 17) 


the president of a local lumber com- 
pany and also another by a local man 
who was president of the state realtors. 


Before the initial number’ was 
published, our plans included an article 
each month by someone within the bank, 
either an officer or an employe. It may 
be surprising to note that during the 
year, two individuals contributed ar- 
ticles. This is merely a warning that 
if you plan to publish a house organ 
to be prepared within your bank, do 
not depend too much upon the bank 
force for contributions. You can get 
plenty of promises but there must be 
one individual with the duties of editor, 
and he should be able to prepare all 
the material for any one month without 
outside assistance. He should also have 
the ability to prepare material for 
entire issues for several successive 
months. Otherwise, the house organ 
may die young. 

From a mailing list of approximately 
3,000 prospective depositors, we obtained 
362 new accounts during 1924. These 
showed an average initial deposit of 
$127.25, which I believe is above the 
average secured in employes’ contests 
or by drives or other means, such as 
premiums. Thus this new _ business, 
when analyzed, appears to be of a sub- 
stantial nature. Business may not come 
in as quickly as when high-pressure sales 
methods are employed, but it seems to 
come sooner or later, and in a steady 
flow. 

Results for the first six months 
showed 121 new accounts with total 
initial deposits of $14,184.34. Here the 
average initial deposit was slightly 
below the average for the year. During 
the second six months, we opened 241 
accounts having total initial deposits of 
$31,881.75. Practically twice as many 
accounts were opened during the second 
period and more than twice the amount 
in initial deposits. 

Since we have followed the plan of 
retaining new depositors on the mailing 
list, we may rightfully expect further 
business from these customers. We en- 
deavor to present to the reader prac- 
tical ideas that can be used with profit 
in every-day life, and these are based 
on the use of our service. One of the 
objectionable features that we try to 
avoid is “to preach.” People know it 
is wise to save, but they do not want 
to hear “Save, Save, Save.” In a recent 
number, for example, we presented a 
Monthly Savings Budget, the purpose of 
which was to point out clearly a simple 
plan for saving—saving for immediate 
results. ‘ 

I could not venture to say what the 
results for the first six months of 1925 
will be, but should they equal the second 
six months’ record of 1924, we will open 


A Distinctive Service For Your 
New York Business 


TH 


E 
MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Deposits, Dec. 31st, 1924 - $293,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 


at least one hundred more accounts in 
1925 with total initial deposits of about 
$60,000, at a cost that should be very 
reasonable. We have had twelve months’ 
experience that will be of considerable 
advantage in making the house organ 
more effective and in reducing the cost. 


American National Tells its Story 

“The story of the American National 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, as told by 
Ralph L. Dombrower,” is being pre- 
sented to friends of the institution in 
an attractively rich 24-page booklet re- 
cently prepared by the bank. The book- 
let is printed in two colors and bound 
in a stiff cover. It contains pictures of 
all the executive officers of the bank 
and interior views of the various de- 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 





partments of the building. It relates 
the history of the bank from the time 
of its establishment in 1899 to the pres- 
ent time. Oliver J. Sands, the bank’s 
first president, is still at the helm and 
has seen his bank grow from a capital 
of $200,000 to nearly $5,000,000. 

The American National Bank was the 
first national banking institution in 
Richmond to inaugurate a savings de- 
partment and one of the first in the 
entire country to permit the opening of 
accounts with an amount as small as 
one dollar. The American National was 
the first national bank in the country to 
operate under the Federal statute per- 
mitting national banks to organize trust 
departments. Its trust division has 
become one of the South’s leaders. 
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The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :--: 


Joun A. Lyncn, Chairman of the Board 


Davip R. ForGan, Vice-Chairman 


Grorce Woopraurr, Vice-Chairman 
esident 


Huoo E, Orte, Pr 


“THE BANKERS’ SERVICE STATION” 


ee before the days of 
the World’s Fair the 
“‘Republic’’ has been stead- 
ily extending the length and 
breadth of its service to its 
correspondent banks— 
originating new and useful 
services — developing and 
perfecting the old ones. 
“Republic” service of today 





is the direct result of more 
than 34 years of untiring 
effort in this direction—an 
effort to render more and 
better service—to render it 
more promptly, accurately 
and courteously. Below 
you will find a few new 
features which we will be 
glad to explain in detail. 


The“Republic’s” 


Personal Service 


Bureau 


When you come to Chicago 
you usually want hotel accom- 
modations, Pullman reserva- 
tions, theater and railroad 
tickets. Possibly you may 
desire some appointments ar- 
ranged with busy executives, 

perhaps your wife or 
@aughter would like some 
assistance with her shopping. 
As a Special Service to our 
Correspondents our Service 
Department is prepared to ar- 
range forall in advance—and 
isn’t this a worth-while ser- 
vice? We invite you to test it. 


The ‘Republic’s” 
Copyrighted 
Commercial Paper 
Rating Service 


If you buy Commercial Paper 
you will be particularly inter- 
ested in this service. Each re- 
port “‘rates’’ the credit risk in 
nine different directions. It in- 
cludes a complete history of the 
borrowing company and at 
least three comparative state- 
ments. A“‘Republic” rating on 
a commercial paper name is as 
dependable as a Moody rating 
on bonds. We shall be glad to 
send you a sample. 


ena s” 
Rapid Transit 
Service 


The ‘Republic’ makes a 
practice’ st crediting all *‘cash 

drawn _on_ banks 
throughout the U. S. A. at 
par, inreturn for a compen- 
sating balance. And it does 
more than that—for every 
item is routed to its destina- 
tion over the shortest, safest 
and swiftest route, by an or- 
ganization of trained transit 
experts. When youclear your 
count! checks through the 

**Repu' lic’’ you =. Ns oO 


id transit”’ We 
A A glad to > tell y you all 
about it. 





The ‘*Republic’s” Free Advertising 
Service to Correspondent Banks 


Helping corre: - pape banks increase their business ordinarily 


is not a duty o 
itisaS 
respondents. 


a city bank. Here at the “Republic,” however, 


cial Service—a service rendered without charge to cor- 
It is complete in every detail. 


It is the same ser- 


vice that has enabled us to double and treble our own deposits. We shall be 
pleased to send descriptive booklet. 


INTRODUCING PATRONS TO 


THE SERVICE CHARGE 
(Continued from page 39) 
icates bear 2% per cent; Government 
bonds, 34 per cent; bankers’ accept- 
ances, 2% per cent; commercial paper, 

3 to 4 per cent. 

“Now a well managed bank should 
have a substantial amount of these se- 
curities constantly on hand as a measure 
of safety and protection to its depos- 
itors, and this bank has carried a large 
percentage of its funds in such secu- 
rities which may be readily converted 
into cash. This reduction of interest 
rates, accordingly, has impaired the 
bank’s income during the past few 
years. In addition, the law requires 
that we keep $300,000.00 with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at all times, on which 
we receive no interest whatever. 

“Accordingly, when you consider all 





this money out at no interest or a small 
rate of interest, the large loss in carry- 
ing smaller checking accounts, and the 
fact that we pay 3 per cent and 4 per 
cent on deposits, you ean picture what 
a volume of money it requires to be 
loaned out at 6 per cent before the bank 
is able to pay a modest return to its 
487 stockholders who have their money 
invested. 

“So while we are not asking our de- 
positors to carry checking accounts that 
will pay for themselves, we are asking 
them to meet us part way in cutting 
down the loss on smaller accounts. And 
so starting on the first of next month, 
we are asking that you carry an average 
balance of $100, which would still work 
out in this way as indicated in the 
figures, but it would at least improve 
the situation and that’s all we expect. 
If the average balance runs below $100, 
we shall make a service charge of a 


dollar per month to take care of our 
overhead in providing these facilities. 

“To earry an average balance of $100, 
you do not have to have this amount in 
your account at all times. You may 
have $50 on deposit for a fourth of the 
month, $150 for the second quarter, 
$25 for the third, and $175 for the 
fourth. In this ease your average bal- 
ance would be just $100. Average bal- 
ances are computed at the end of each 
month by adding up what you have on 
deposit each day of the month and 
dividing by the number of days to get 
the average. 

“Tf your average balance is then 
$100 or more for the month, you would 
hear nothing about it. If your average 
is below the required amount, you will 
be notified and your account charged 
a dollar. 

“This regulation applies to each 
month. For example, if your average 
is up in January, you would not be 
charged; if it is down in February, 
you would be charged, ete. 

“Here is what we are asking our cus- 
tomers to sign. This ecard reads as 
follows: ‘I hereby agree to maintain 
an average balance of $100.00, other- 
wise you are authorized to charge my 
account $1.00 per month to cover serv- 
ice charges’.” 

Of course, we do not go through this 
sales talk in every instance. Often a 
customer will say that he has heard all 
about it and the arrangement is satis- 
factory with him, in which ease the 
conclusion is reached wach earlier in 
the conference. 

So often a cabenite response will 
be, “I have always wondered how a 
bank could afford to carry a checking 
account, provide check book covers and 
stationery, furnish monthly statements, 
together with a lot of additional service 
and manage to make anything on it.” 

To get back to the case cited above, 
however, if he hesitates about signing 
a eard, we go on to show him how little 
it really takes to increase his balance. 
His average in September, for example, 
was $51, in October, $64, and in No- 
vember $66, so that if he had placed an 
additional $50 in his checking account 
and had forgotten about it, his average 
would have been over $100 for each 
month. In so doing, he would be sac- 
rificing 3 per cent interest on the ad- 
ditional $50,—or $1.50 per year—but 
the service he gets is surely worth many 
times more. 

If he says it is impossible to raise his 
balance, we point to the fact that he 
wrote 24 checks in September, 38 in 
October, and 31 in November, and that 
it is worth more than a dollar a month 
to have receipts for these bills in ad- 
dition to the convenience of writing 
checks, and a monthly statement of the 
account. 

It frequently happens that customers 
have savings accounts or certificates of 
deposit in other towns and they are 
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™ FIRST 


NATIONAL .BANK of 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA 


BOSTON 


1784 3: ¢% 1925 
Ten Boston Offices 
Foreign Branches 


Havana, CusBa 


European REPRESENTATIVE: 24, O_p Broap Street, Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct collection facilities throughout 
this section, we afford quickest and best service. Correspondence invited. 


Capital $15,000,000 


Surplus $15,000,000 


Resources over *370,000,000 


often glad to transfer these both as a 
convenience to themselves and to avoid 
a charge. In fact, we feel that the 
volume of business in this way brought 
to other departments more than makes 
up for the small volume represented by 
closed accounts. 

Not all people call in response to our 
first two letters and the third letter 
which follows, is sent out in order that 
some definite action may be taken on 
accounts without delay. This letter 
reads : 

“We have written you two letters 
inviting you to come in so we might 
diseuss the matter of your Checking 
Account. It is not possible in a 
letter to explain fully the things I 
want to talk to you about inasmuch 
as you were unable to come in, I 
will present briefly our position re- 
garding your account. 

“During the past several months 
the average balance on your Check- 
ing Account has been about $— and 
you have written an average of — 
checks per month. If we were to 
break even in carrying your ac- 
count, in view of rising banking 
costs, it would be necessary for you 
to maintain an average balance 
of $—. 

“You may be interested in know- 
ing that it costs the bank about a 
dollar a month to provide the nee- 
essary facilities for handling your 
account. Added to this is the ex- 





pense of putting through your 
checks, preparing statements, collect- 
ing out-of-town items, the expense 
of stationery; covers, ledger sheets, 
ete. In view of these facts, we are 
compelled to make a charge of $1 
per month to partially cover the 
eost of this service where the loan- 
able funds available on an account 
are not sufficient to take care of 
the greater share of the overhead 
expense involved. Starting on Jan- 
uary 1, therefore, you will be 
charged $1 per month to partially 
cover the cost of service rendered 
on your checking account unless 
you maintain an average balance 
of $100. By an average balance 
of $100 is meant an average daily 
balance taken for each month. If 
you do maintain such a balance 
there will be no charge. If your 
average falls below that amount for 
any month, you will be notified and 
your account charged $1 for that 
month’s service. 

“We want you to know that we 
shall be glad to go over things with 
you in person at any time, we shall 
be glad to explain the merits of a 
Pre-Certified Checking Account or 
a Savings Account, or to point out 
in greater detail the necessity for 
this regulation.” 

Before any letters are sent out, all 
eards are checked over by the bank 
officers to determine what accounts shall 


be charged. The ecards are then tabbed 
as the first, second, or third letters are 
mailed, or as “No Charge” accounts. 
When a customer calls in response to 
a letter, the account is tabbed to indi- 
eate a charge is to be made or the 
account is to be followed up for a de- 
cision. When no response is received 
from three letters, the accounts are 
tabbed to.be charged. In this way definite 
disposition is made of each group of 
cards as the plan progresses. When 
the end of the alphabet is reached, the 
“No Charge” cards will be analyzed. 

We have not finished the application 
of this charge on all accounts to date, 
but only 4.3 per cent covered have re- 
fused to raise their balances or pay a 
service charge and have closed their 
accounts. 

Of the accounts closed, 30 per cent 
ineluded those who refused to raise 
their balances or to pay a charge; 26 
per cent were closed and transferred to 
savings accounts; 19 per cent were 
clased as dormant accounts; 12 per 
eent received three letters and closed 
their accounts without coming in for 
a conference; 10 per cent were closed 
by being consolidated with other ac- 
counts; and 3 per cent were closed by 
people who signed up for the service 
charge and later withdrew their bal- 
ances. 

In no ease, in so far as we know, has 
a worth while account been closed be- 
eause of the service charge. 
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COLLECTING MINOR PROF- 
ITS IN BANK OPERATION 


(Centinued from page 25) 
for each letter, still much cheaper than 
the usual five per cent paid to house- 
agents. 

Or the customer had perhaps sold 
his house on an agreement calling for 
$35 a month for several years, or he 
had taken a mortgage from the pur- 
chaser calling for quarterly interest 
payments. The 25 cent charges on all 
these paid well, and when the debtor 
decided to pay off the whole amount, 
the quarter-of-one-per-cent agreed on 
sometimes realized a lump sum of $10 
or $12. One such customer had some 
very peculiarly involved “Income Deben- 
ture” railway stock of which Brown 
ascertained there was a small floating 
supply. He secured for his customer 
a good offer; the profit was $25. Also, 
the customer leaving the city had valu- 
able papers. Brown undertook to de- 
liver them when advised of the perma- 
nent new address, the fee being about 
double what it cost to insure under the 
bank’s insurance plan, but still a bar- 
gain in the way of service. 

The manager had noticed a tendency 
on the part of his teller to avoid foreign 
money and negotiable instruments. By 
discussing something of their value and 
history the youthful teller manifested 
a distinet curiosity and liking for them. 
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The profits never ran more than two or 
three dollars a month but the readiness 
to deal often brought in a new account. 

The bank’s profit on the original sale, 
conversion or redemption of govern- 
ment bonds was trifling, but Brown soon 
sensed that there would presently be a 
new and wide field for small trading 
in bonds. He was buying and selling 
for his customers long before the busy 
managers of larger banks had time to 
notice that the bond houses’ were 
doing a boom-time business. He dis- 
plaved a sign to the effect that bonds 
were bought and sold. The first morn- 
ing this was in the window a woman 
came into the office. 

“T was on my way into town to invest 
the money from my father’s estate,” 
she said. “I saw your sign.” Brown’s 
profit for the bank was $64. 

To encourage the small man to buy 
war bonds the Canadian government re- 
quested the banks to grant free storage 
for one year. When this expired all 
managers were wondering how they 
were going to get rid of their customers’ 
bonds without offending them. At a 
meeting of bank managers it was agreed 
that “free storage’ would cease forth- 
with. For his part Brown interviewed 
practically all his holders with an in- 
vitation to rent a safety deposit box 
at $3. The reason, he explained, for 
considering it right now was the new 
safe-keeing charge that must be im- 
posed. If the amount of bonds cared 
for and clipped was less than $300 the 
charge would be $1 a year; over $300 
there would have to be a flat charge of 
$3. “It wouldn’t be fair to our box 
holders,” he emphasized, “to give serv- 
ice to others for less than box rent.” 
When a man owned $300 in bonds the 
bank assumed that he would have other 
valuables probably equal to the prop- 
erty of the average box renter. 

For his safety deposit boxes, the head 
office sent display cards, newspaper 
copy, form letters and blotting paper, 
also good advice. With all these things 
forgotten and out of sight Brown 
sauntered leisurely, conversationally 
and frequently to the tiled-floor side of 
the counter and “sold” many boxes. He 
left the branch for six or eight months 
and his successor dusted up and dis- 
played the signs, addressed many cir- 
culars, gave away the blotting paper 
and ran §. D. B. ads. A few new ones 
were rented but the relieving manager 
was generally so engrossed listing, tabu- 
lating and record-keeping that timid 
suburban folk who had read about the 
boxes did not like to disturb him. 
Amongst the suburbanites a safety de- 
posit box is sold—not bought. 

Opportunities at Brown’s branch 
have been less than the average. The 
“overdue charge” which at one time 
brought in quarter and half dollars at 
the rate of $200 per year has dwindled 
to less than $25. “Maintenance of ac- 
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counts” has been cut from $20 a month 
to less than half. In fact, Brown’s ex- 
erience is not to be taken at all as out- 
standingly meritorious.. He is not a 
“hard-working” manager, but he does 
aim to fill up the gaps made by the 
ravages of hard times competition and 
the inereased cost of stationery and 
postage. The large branch manager, 
the “hard-working” manager, is not the 
proper person to invent new sources of 
minor profit income. This field belongs 
to the manager and the clerk who has 
time to think—chiefly to think of what 
service is being given without charge, 
and what it is costing the bank to give 
it. 

While there is presumably no limit to 
the amount of money to be made by 
a large city bank, it seems to be the case 
that there is a definite point to which 
earnings of the small bank ean be ear- 
ried, and this is all the more reason 
why every avenue of income should be 
tried. The distinguished service medals 
in the fight are vet to be awarded. 


The Canadian branch manager has 
been forbidden to write insurance, to 
engage in business, or to give any but 
what may be called “market” advice on 
investments or purchases of property. 
In fact he has been so sternly enjoined 
to ’ténd to business that he may in some 
respects have taken his position too 
literally as to confining himself to in- 
structions, but this is no reason why he 
should not indulge his initiative in the 
matter of minor profits. If he merely 
discounts notes, gathers in deposits to 
twice the amount, and then figures with 
satisfaction the profit between the net 
2.8 per cent the deposits cost him and 
the 4.39. per cent the head office allows 
him on the surplus, he fails to realize, 
just how a dollar is earned. He does 
not take kindly to a cireular request to 
economize on coal and office sundries, 
like the manager who has scratched his 
head devising a scheme to make one 
three-cent stamp do the work of two, 
or who has painstakingly written a 
business letter for an old lady customer 
to earn 25 cents for his bank. This 
man has learned the principle that 25 
cents is a quarter of a dollar. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Bank of Commeree in 
New York, Thomas W. Bowers was 
appointed vice president. Mr. Bowers 
formerly was second vice president. 
F. W. Boehn, E. H. Lee, J. B. Putnam 
and H. J. Renz, all of whom have been 
associated for a number of years with 
the bank, were appointed assistant 
cashiers. 

Edward T. Tobey, has been chosen 
vice president in charge of real estate 
loans of the Federal Commerce Trust 
Company of St. Louis, which is affiliated 
with the National Bank of Commerce 
of that city. 
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A. B. A. TO MEET AGAIN 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 


The 1925 convention of the American 
Bankers Association will be held in 
Atlantie City, New Jersey, it is an- 
nounced by F. N. Shepherd, executive 
manager of the association. The meet- 
ing dates are September 28 to October 
1 with divisional and committee meet- 
ings on the first day and the general 
convention sessions on the mornings of 
the last three days. Further divisional 
meetings will be held the afternoons of 
these days also. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Traymore and the general se-sions will 
be held on the Million Dollar Pier. This 
will be the fourth convention of the 
association at Atlantie City, previous 
meeting being held there in 1907, 1917 
and 1923. 


BANK EMPLOYES PLAN 
SPORT ACTIVITIES 


A program of sports, planned to keep 
them busy during all seasons of the 
year, has been arranged by the employes 
club activities committee of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank of 
Chicago. An ice skating meet will be 
held in February in conjunction with 
a Chicago athletic association; March 
will see a handball tourney, while in 
April a swimming meet will be held 
by members of the organization. An 
outdoor track meet will be held in May. 
Basketball, volleyball, indoor and out- 
door baseball, and gymnasium work 
will keep the employes busy evenings. 


National Republic Co. Organized 

The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago has discontinued its bond de- 
partment as such, and has reorganized 
its investment securities service as the 
National Republic Company. 

The new company will take over all 
business of the bond department of the 
bank and will have a paid-up capital 
of $500,000. All of its stock will be held 
in trust for the bank’s stockholders. 
Its directorate will be identical with that 
of the National Bank of the Republic. 


Lansing T. Carpenter has been named 
to direct the publicity and new business 
department of the Wyoming National 
Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
He sueceeds William M. Sherrill. 


Harry Jensen was promoted to as- 
sistant cashier of the Farmers National 
Bank of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, at 
a recent meeting of the board of the 
directors. 


W. N. Purdy, cashier of the Security 


Bank and Trust Company, Bozeman, 
Montana, has resigned. A. G. Berthot, 
vice president, will act as cashier. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


HAVRE 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1924 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates .... 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


$ 194,648,819.37 
56,808,529.69 
21,788,242.92 
33,562,625.38 
390,453,243.37 
1,772,500.00 
814,772.59 
37,856,498.72 
8,088,446.04 
7,437,603.02 


$753,231,281.10 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 


Acceptances 


PATENTS 


particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mareus Greer, exchange teller of the 
Dallas National Bank, Dallas, Texas, 
has been appointed assistant national 
bank examiner for the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District. Mr. Greer is 
chairman of the bankers’ forum of the 
Dallas chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and has been con- 
nected with the Dallas National Bank 
for the last three years. 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
4,366,386.15 
4,793,563.91 
37,856,498.72 
676,047.00 
44,113,394.59 

. 621,425,390.73 


$ 753,231 ,281.10 


stove leeltha-Gertel morte 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of your 
institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Read the Want Ads 
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REDUCING WASTE IN INDUSTRY 
TO HOLD DOWN COSTS 


How business executives are enlisting 
the support of their workers to make 
better use of time, energy and materials 


AMES Denton and Leslie MeCor- 

mack are neighbors in one of the 
industrial centers grouped about the 
foot of Lake Michigan. Denton, who 
puts in eight to ten hours a day man- 
aging a department in a cement works, 
devotes most of his summer evenings 
to his garden. McCormack, who is a 
pivot man in a steel foundry, also has 
a garden. All of which accounts for 
much back fence conversation. 

One evening last July Denton handed 
McCormack a four-page folder bearing 
the title, “The Spoilers: A story illus- 
strating the big difference which little 
things make. Teaching the workers the 
enormous cost of waste. Where does 
profit begin? Ask your workers and 
make them understand the answer.” 

“J thought you’d be interested in 
this,’ Denton said. “It’s one of a 
weekly series our executives are sending 
us. Read it over tonight; it will set 
you to thinking. Give it back to me 
when you're through. I’m keeping a 
file of them.” 

The facts set forth in the folder were 
a revelation to McCormack. Just as 
Denton had predicted, they did set him 
to thinking. These few paragraphs, 
particularly, impressed him: 

“The average worker does not think 
of waste in terms of dollars and cents. 
Usually the worker has not been prop- 
erly instructed; he has no conception 
of the cost of every little article used in 
connection with the business. 

“One pivot man has hit upon an ef- 
fective way of cutting down his waste. 
He impresses his workers with their 
individual responsibility and shows them 
how they ean affect costs. 

“When he discovers a worker wast- 
ing, he explains what this particular 
waste costs the company. Suppose it 
is only a penny waste—he will then 
multiply this one cent by the number 
of times it happens each day—say 10 
times—and show a total daily loss of 10 
cents. Then, by multiplying this 10 
cents waste by the number of workers 
in the organization, the pivot man is 
able to prove that this trivial waste 
causes a loss of several dollars per day, 
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By SETH SEIDERS 
President, Seth Seiders, Inc.; and Mather & Company, Chicago 


times the number of days in a year—a 
total that in ten years is seen to mount 
well up into the thousands.” 

And this also struck MeCormack: 


“There is only one sure safeguard 
against waste—sound management 
methods by the department head, and 
a. firm determination to wage a fight on 
waste every minute of the day. 


“You ean inerease the efficiency of 
your department—can insure steady em- 
ployment for your workers and your- 
self, and you can raise the earning 
power ol all concerneda—WHEN YOU 
STOP WASTE.” 


“Great Caesar,” exclaimed MeCor- 
mack, “I never thought of it that way! 
I just wonder how much my depariment 


MERICAN business 
must conquer waste or 
waste willconquer it,” writes 
the author of this article. 
We are entering upon an 
era of competition at home 
which calls for all the ingen- 
uity executives cancommand 
in holding down costs, and 
even now, so soon after the 
adoption of the Dawes Plan, 
European trade rivalry is 
becoming a very real thing. 
To meet these conditions 
manufacturers must use ev- 
ery method at their disposal 
to keep down the selling 
prices of their products.” 
The accompanying article 
should be of interest to bank 
directors and officers alike, 
as the human element in 
industry is becoming increas- 
ingly important as a factor 
in cutting down the enor- 
mous cost of waste. Many 
executives are stimulating 
workers to think in terms of 
shortcuts that speed up pro- 
duction, reduce costs, and 
enhance quality. 


throws on the scrap pile! It won’t take 
me long to find out—and I'll be finding 
out tomorrow.” 

The next morning he started a still 
hunt for leaks.. He found them—in 
plenty. And he has followed them up 
every day since. Here is what he has 
accomplished in the last seven months: 

Without hurting his sand mixtures in 
the least, he has reduced their aggregate 
oil content 100 gallons a month. This, 
together with the use of a cheaper oil, 
has resulted in a net saving of 16 cents 
on the gallon, on a consumption of sev- 
eral thousand gallons a month. 

After trying a number of core 
binders, he discovered a grade which 
gives the same result as a more expen- 
sive grade formerly used. The savings 
aggregate $16 a ton.. 

He is saving one keg of nails a day 
by seeing that his workers “pick up 
after themselves.” He found that they 
were in the habit of leaving the spikes 
in twos and sixes and dozens on the 
floor after they had finished a form. 

He has reduced the cost of rods by 
a considerable percentage by having the 
serap pile gone over regularly. (In- 
cidentally, it’s becoming harder and 
harder, he says, to find anything in that 
pile worth salvaging. ) 

The total savings in his department 
in seven months run into four figures. 

So enthusiastic was he about what he 
had accomplished that he told the super- 
intendent about it. The latter received 
the information eagerly, and after talk- 
ing it over with MeCormack in detail, 
called a meeting of the other depart- 
ment heads. A campaign thus was 
launched which in a few short months 
has resulted in economies totaling lit- 
erally tens of thousands of dollars. 

And new economies are being dis- 
covered almost daily. The president of 
the company is as pleased as a boy with 
a new toy. He told the writer a short 
time ago that his unit cost this year 
was going to be the lowest in the his- 
tory of the concern—thanks to the folder 
which started McCormack thinking 
about waste in terms of money. 


This is not an isolated case. Propor- 
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tionate savings are possible in prac- 
tically every enterprise, of every size 


and in every line of business in this , 


country. The wastes, due to human 
weaknesses, that eat into the profits of 
the average concern would amaze ex- 
ecutives if only they realized their mag- 
nitude. 

American business literally throws 
away billions of dollars annually, either 
because it ignores or does not compre- 
hend the cost of such human failings as 
wastefulness, carelessness, mistakes, 
friction, confusion, misunderstanding, 
“stalling,” lack of teamwork and the 
like, or does not use effective means to 
overcome them. And never in dur his- 
tory has there been such erying need 
of economy as today. 


The rapidity with which small losses 
count up in the course of a year was 
graphically brought home by President 
Coolidge recently in addressing a con- 
vention of lumbermen. With the aid of 
a motion picture film, the President 
showed his hearers that their use of un- 
necessarily thick saws and their failure 
to recover material usable in handles, 
banisters “and a thousand whatnots” 
from the nubs, blocks, strips and sticks 
which go to the kindling pile, waste 
nearly three times our yearly timber 
growth. 

“A third of this loss,” said the Pres- 
ident, “ean, with tried and tested meth- 
ods, be saved. This third would make 
a yearly saving nearly as great as all 
the timber our forests grow in a year.” 

President Coolidge pointed out only 
one source of waste in one industry. 
Each industry has its peculiar wastes 
—depending upon its processes, mate- 
rials and products. But basically they 
are all the same. All are directly trace- 
able to the shorteomings of the human 
element involved. 

In the ease cited by the President, 
the need was for men who would think 
in terms of thinner saws, and products 
capable of being made at a profit from 
lumber serap now sold by the truck- 
load for kindling—for a few cents a 
load. Other industries need men to 
think in terms of economy applicable to 
those industries. 

We must help our workers and our 
pivot men to become economically 
minded. We must stimulate them to 
think in terms of penny losses per 
operations per day and multiplied again 
by the number of working days in a 
year, to get a clear idea of the tre- 
mendous total these leaks pile up. We 
likewise must stimulate them to think 
in terms of shorteuts that would speed 
up production, reduce costs or enhance 
quality. In other words, we must in- 
duce their minds to run along with ours. 
On the basis that it is to their own 
material advantages, we must enlist their 
co-operation in greater measure than 
ever before. 

One of the largest concerns in the 


Directors’ room of the First National Bank of Kalamazoo, Mich., designed by Weary and Alford 
Co., Chicago bank builders. Spaciousness, po and color harmony are the chief distinctions of 
the room. 


United States engaged in the manufac- 
ture of radiators has, through co-oper- 
ation with its workers, absolutely elim- 
inated one costly source of loss—break- 
age in the production of shells. In spite 
of the fact that these shells are made 
to withstand a pressure of 100 pounds 
to the square inch, they are only three- 
eighths of an inch thick. It will readily 
be seen what a ticklish job‘it is for a 
foundry to make them without quite 
a liberal percentage of breakage. 

Before this concern found how to en- 
list its workers in a daily war on waste, 
shell breakage in the foundry was seven 
per cent. Within one year from the in- 
auguration of the economy campaign 
the seven per cent had been reduced to 
zero. 

An Ohio shoe company which up to 
a year ago had not paid any great at- 
tention to the waste problem, now gets 
enough leather out of its serap to manu- 
facture all its shoe tongues. Now, one 
shoe tongue costs only about a quarter 
of a cent. But when you multiply that 
by the output of the five plants this 
concern operates, you discover the an- 
nual saving on this one item alone. 

And whose idea was responsible for 
this economy? It was a worker who 
brought it forward some two or three 
weeks after the company had begun a 
sustained effort to show its employes 
the mutual advantages of stopping 
leaks. 

A Kentucky lumber dealer recently 
began talking teamplay to his organ- 
ization. The men had read not more 
than three of his messages when they 
eame to him in a body and suggested 
that eustomers could be served just as 
well if stock on hand were reduced 
from $25,000 to around $10,000. They 
had got together and figured it all out, 


and presented to him a schedule of sizes 
and kinds that could be reduced. After 
checking the schedule in the yards, the 
dealer adopted it substantially as pre- 
sented. . 

A metropolitan hotel, with the help 
of its workers, has in one year reduced 
its breakage of dishes from 20 per cent 
to 3 per cent. The savings aggregate 
thousands of dollars annually. 

In a foundry and machine shop in a 
medium sized city in New York state 
there is constantly on display in a con- 
spicuous place a large poster which 
reads as follows: 


MISTAKES COST MONEY 

You can learn much from mistakes. 
If you don’t learn, then someone must 
call a halt. .Mistakes are cheap the 
first time and very expensive after that. 

NEVER MAKE THE SAME 
MISTAKE TWICE! 

On another wall is a big blackboard 
showing each man’s production record 
for several weeks back, together with 
his individual waste. Week after week 
the waste figure comes down steadily. 
Today it is only a fraction of what it 
was when the campaign began. These 
workers are competitors in economy— 
which has been made a game they play 
with great gusto. 

An Oklahoma motor ear distributor 
“sold” his organization on the idea of 
making suggestions on how to eut waste. 
One of the workers promptly developed 
a system of collecting the lubricating 
oil taken from the motors in the shop, 
straining it through cotton and sand 
and using it for heating purposes dur- 
ing the winter months. The annual 
saving, according to the president of 
the company, is between $1,000 and 
$1,200—more than enough to pay the 
cost of advertising teamwork to the em- 
ployes. 

These are only a few recent incidents. 
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It is not overstating matters to say that 
in case after case the savings repre- 
sented literally the difference between 
profit and loss. 

I have yet to find an organization in 
which workers do not fall to with a will 
to conserve time, energy and materials 
when they are shown that— 

1. Every dollar of waste— every 
piece of usable material discarded, 
every mistake due to carelessness, every 
job improperly done because the worker 
did not make sure that he understood 
instructions, every five minutes of time 
frittered away, every machine unneces- 
sarily idle for even only a little while— 
takes just that much away from the 
firm’s potential earnings, thus making 
a continuance of the present level of 
wages and steady employment that much 
more uncertain, and 

2. Every constructive idea withheld 
by employes works toward precisely the 
same end. 

Or to phrase it another way— 

Reduction of waste and the contribu- 
tion of new, practical ideas mean in- 
ereased profits. Increased profits make 
possible better wages and steady em- 
ployment for all concerned. 

Bringing any group of workers to 
look at the matter in this way and get- 
ting their hearty support, month after 
month, in making the best possible use 
of time, energy and materials cannot be 
accomplished by a single announcement 
or a single meeting—any more than a 
concern can expect to sell its product 
by publishing one solitary advertise- 
ment. It must be a complete campaign 
drawn up with care, executed with skill 
and “keeping everlastingly at it.” 
Every message must prove to the 
worker that it is to his direct advantage 
to co-operate to the best of his ability. 
And it must show him not only the 
“why” but the “how” as well. The re- 
minders must be specific and to the 
point. When a firm proceeds in 
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thoroughgoing fashion, just as it pro- 
ceeds with its advertising and sales, 
results of the kind on which the ac- 
counting department can put its fingers 
invariably follow. Waste is cut down 
or done away with altogether, mistakes 
are reduced to a level previously un- 
attained, confusion and friction are 
eliminated, turnover decreased — and 
profits grow. 

American business must conquer 
waste or waste will conquer it. We are 
entering upon an era of competition at 
home which ealls for all the ingenuity 
executives can command in_ holding 
down costs. Furthermore, facts and 
figures available for anyone who cares 
to investigate, show that even now— 
so soon after the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan—European trade rivalry is be- 
coming a very real thing. Imports of 
manufacturers are growing rapidly in 
many lines, and international competi- 
tion, as one noted authority expresses it. 
“is beginning to be felt as never before.” 
It is perfectly plain that, as this man 
declares, the inflow of lower priced 
goods from overseas will be an ever in- 
creasing factor in our domestic situa- 
tion. To meet these conditions manu 
facturers must use every method at 
their disposal to keep down the selling 
prices of their products. 

There is just one way to do that, and 
that is to stamp out waste. 

Every banking and business executive 
owes it to his enterprise to inform him- 
self regarding the methods being suc- 
cessfully used by concerns, large and 
small, throughout the country, in solv- 
ing this all important problem. 


Peter Gregor has resigned as president 
of the Atlas Exchange National Bank, 
Chieago, being succeeded by Daniel M. 
Healy, formerly chairman of the board, 
a position which has been dropped. 
J. H. Jones and M. F. Schiavone have 
been appointed vice presidents. 


Your Chicago Correspondent— 


APPRAISALS AS A FACTOR 


IN FORTIFYING CREDITS 

(Continued from page 33) 
say, 25 per cent or $37.50—giving this 
piece of equipment a sound value of 
$112.50, or $12.50 more than it ever 
showed on the company books even 
when it was new. This appraisal value 
would be upon the basis of a price that 
a willing buyer would pay a willing 
seller—not a forced sale, second hand 
man’s price or scrap value; and this 
valuation would apply, of course, only 
to a going concern. On the other hand, 
it goes without saying that these in- 
creased values should not be used for 
establishing a surplus out of which to 
pay dividends, and should not be set 
up on the books without the advice of, 
and in a form recommended by, an ex- 
pert accountant. 


The word, “engineering” has been 
used with reference to “appraisal” 
throughout this discussion. This is done 
to differentiate from a “statistical” ap- 
praisal, where some of the pricing is 
done from catalogs, some from average 
prices, and depreciation is based solely 
upon the judgment of the individual 
listing the equipment. 

Appraisals of this character are often 
made under the pretense that they are 
a real report, but can usually be de- 
tected, as they are made at a low cost, 
the client getting only what he pays 
for. The “engineering” appraisal is 
more expensive then than the “statis- 
tical” for the following* reasons: 


First: Manufacturers’ quotations 
cost money. Many manufacturers 
charge appraisal companies for every 
quotation they make. The writer knows 
a ease in which as high as $22,000.00 
was spent in one year by appraisal com- 
panies for quotations. 

Second: In order to determine de- 
preciation by properly scientific meth- 
ods it is necessary to maintain highly 
trained field engineers, and a secondary 
corps of engineers in the main office to 
investigate the design, utility and sal- 
vage values of machinery. 

Third: Pricing from a catalog does 
not make it necessary for field men to 
give as detailed description of equip- 
ment as is necessary when pricing is 
done from quotations, because most of 
the latter pricing is done in the field. 

Fourth: In order to use a scientific 


method of determining depreciation the 
appraisal company must invest thou- 
sands of dollars in study, reviews of the 
second hand machine market, and the 
training of the field engineers so that 
their key—their methods of stating con- 
ditions, abbreviations, ete.—can be in- 
terpreted by another engineer who may 
be miles away and may not come in 
contact with the field engineer for 
months at a time. 

There are numerous instances of ap- 
praisal which go to great length in list- 


is your financial ambassador in that city. As 
such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 
sympathetic co-operation. The Chicago Trust 

mpany has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your wre of banking demands. 


CHICAGO of wsT and Clark Streets 


YOUR FINANCIAL AMBASSADOR IN CHICAGO 
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ing such items as pipe and fittings piece 
by piece, where in reality these pipes 
and fittings form part of a unit of, let 
us say, a heating system that is pur- 
chased on a basis of square feet of radi- 
ation—and the really important items, 
such as the value of the whole as a sys- 
tem—are recorded in a slipshod manner. 
This is one of the most commonly 
known methods of camouflage in ap- 
praisals and it makes a voluminous re- 
port of little value. 


A short cut sometimes used to the 
detriment of the client is the improper 
grouping of similar items. For in- 
stance, a recent statistical appraisal was 
rechecked and in the plant were found 
some forty or fifty large motors. All 
wiring had been inventoried under 
“lighting,” whereas 90 per cent of it 
was used for power leads. This clearly 
illustrated that the field man (not en- 
gineer) was unobserving or ignorant. 
Listings of most machines were made 
without giving the serial number or 
manufacturer’s name, which made iden- 
tification impossible. This happened to 
be one of those jobs purchased on price. 

In purchasing an appraisal the buyer 
should consider the stability and repu- 
tation of the engineers employed. Not 
merely the immediate use to which the 
report is going to be put should be con- 
sidered, but it should be so made that 
maximum value is returned for every 
dollar invested. A proven method of 
keeping the appraisal down to date 
should be procured as it requires con- 
siderable time to make a report, and it 
may be needed on short notice at some 
future time. A_ strict accounting of 
the physical assets is just as essential 
as keeping track of the volume of pro- 
duction and the dollars of production 
which are made possible by plant 
and equipment. 


ACCOUNTING THAT DETER- 
MINES BRANCH BANK 
PROFITS 


(Continued from page 11) 


office profitable or do the figures for some 
show that their net earnings are the 
amount of capital earnings allotted to 
them and therefore that they are not 
profitable at all? This can be answered 
by the following computation annually 
or oftener if desired. 


From the net earnings we deduct the 
capital earnings allotted to each office 
and this amount is what we call “Other 
Earnings.” By figuring the percentage 
of other earnings to the average deposits, 
we determine exactly how profitable or 
unprofitable has been the operation of 
each individual office. 

It has been our experience that this 
computation when shown to the branch 
manager, arouses remarkable interest in 
earnings and each manager is on his 
toes to improve his previous year’s 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


record and to make a better showing 
than other offices for the eurrent year. 
Thus we are able to make bank account- 
ing figure in business promotion. 

Bankers interested in this problem 
realize the value of determining defin- 
itely the proper system’ to be used and 
then adhering strictly to it year after 
year in order to build up comparative 
statistics that will be of value to the 
management. The system used by The 
Marine Trust Company may appear to 
go into considerable detail in branch 
bank accounting. However, by the use 
of reciprocals and other short cuts we 
eliminate much of the work that ordi- 
narily would seem necessary and even 
with our 23 branches we do not find the 
system unwieldy. 


Puts Joy in li Ing 


The following officers were elected at 
the directors’ meeting of the Twentieth 
Street Bank, Huntington, West Virginia, 
recently. C. O. Harrison, president; 
James A. Plymale, vice president; W. M. 
Stevers, vice president; C. W. Kitts, 
vice president; Arehie C. Hinerman, 
eashier; Orin W. Mynes, assistant 
cashier. 
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AN ENCLOSURE THAT 
STOPS BANDITS 


How this bank’s employes and officers 
are shielded from the bandits’ fire by a 
system of bullet-proof glass and metal 


By F. R. 


OUNTRY banks and others on the 
outskirts of large cities will be 
particularly interested in the holdup 
protective equipment which has been 


installed in the Spring Wells State’ 


Bank, Spring Wells, Michigan. The 
protective system provides a complete 
barrier against the bullets of bank 
bandits by means of a counter-screen 
of bullet-proof glass and metal topped 
by a series of formidable iron prongs 
to prevent climbing over. All tellers, 
efficers, and other members of the bank 
staff are situated behind this enclosure. 


Let us see how the tellers’ window are 
sealed against attack. The entire space 
above the counter in front of the teller 
is closed by bullet-proof glass nearly 
one inch thick, with the exception of 
a small section of perforated bullet- 
proof metal a few inches above the 
counter for the purpose of communica- 
tion, and a specially constructed aper- 
ture at the bottom of the wicket for the 
passing of money, pass books, ete. 


The bullet-proof glass consists of 


| 
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Showing how the tellers windows in the Spring Wells State Bank, Spring Wells, Michigan are 
Bullet-proof etal 


sealed against bullet attacks from the cutside. 


DANIELS 


three layers of glass cemented together 
by two thin layers of celluloid material. 
The glass is as clear and transparent as 
ordinary plate glass, but tests have 
proved it to be impenetrable to four 
successive bullets from a .45 calibre 
revolver. Thus the teller is enabled to 
see the depositor through the bullet- 
proof glass, as shown in the illustration, 
and also to communicate with him by 
means of the perforated metal. 


In the average bank the lower open- 
ing in the wicket provides a hole through 
which the muzzle of a gun ean be 
shoved. In the Spring Wells State 
Bank this opening has been obstructed 
by a unique device which prevents any- 
one outside the window from slipping 
a gun muzzle over the edge of the 
counter to get a “drop” on the teller. 
The opening here is divided into two 
sections. As seen from outside the 
wicket, the portion of this fixture at 
the right is for the purpose of passing 
checks, pass books, ete. from the cus- 
tomer to the teller, while the left half 





glass. and metal cover the window 


completely, with the exception of small perforations in the metal which permit speaking 
communication. 
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is designed for returning these items 
from the teller to the customer. There 
is a sharp drop in the passage on either 
side. 

There remains, however, the possibil- 
ity of a bandit attempting to climb over 
the counter-sereen, and this has been 
guarded against by the curved and 
pointed prongs extending over the top 
of the screen. 

The lower part of the counter-screen 
enclosure is made of wood re-enforced 
on the inside by bullet-proof metal 
which is approximately one-eighth inch 
thick. 

Another feature is the gun port in 
every teller’s wicket, which may be used 
by the teller for aiming a revolver at 
the bandit without exposing himself to 
fire. These ports are not visible in the 
illustration as they are cut in the bullet- 
proof glass. 


New Counterfeits 

The Treasury Department in its cir- 
cular letter No. 550 describes two new 
counterfeits as follows: 

$10 Federal Reserve Note 

“On the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; series 1914; check letter ‘B’; 
face plate No. 159; back plate No. 
1125; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Frank White, Treasurer of 
the United States; portrait of Jackson. 

“This is a photomechanical production 
of rather poor workmanship, but the 
general appearance of the note at first 
glance is deceptive, particularly the 
face. It is printed on two pieces of 
thin paper, with a few ink lines in- 
tended to imitate the silk fiber of the 
genuine. The coloring used on the back 
of the note is poor, and the quality of 
the work is inferior to that on the face. 
The number of the specimen at hand is 


_ D25065654..” 


$10 United States “Buffalo” Note 

“Series 1901; small portraits of 
Lewis and Clark; check letter ‘A’; 
Frank White, Treasurer of the United 
States; H. V. Speelman, Register of 
the Treasury. 

“The note is of the photomechanical 
process, printed on genuine paper ob- 
tained by bleaching a one dollar note. 
The workmanship is extremely crude, 
as is also the coloring, and as these 
features should attract the attention of 
any ordinarily observant handler a fur- 
ther description is deemed unnecessary.” 


The Peoples Bank of Hammonton, 
Hammonton, New Jersey, is having 
plans drawn for the construction of a 
$85,000 bank building. It will be one 
story high. 
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THE TWO ESSENTIALS IN 
VAULT PROTECTION 


ECHANICAL protection in vault 

construction must be coupled with 
physical resistance to give true safety. 
The elaborate alarm system is no pro- 
tection if the vault is weak or faulty, 
just as the well-built vault is no protec- 
tion if there is no alarm or protective 
device. 

The large city bank has long installed 
heavily armored vaults With large, heavy 
doors because of the advertising value 
of such an installation rather than 
because of any real necessity for it. 
Adequate police protection, gin squads 
constantly ready at central alarm 
stations, crowds of people constantly 
surrounding city banks are the best sort 
of protection. The probability of bur- 
glarious attacks in the large city are 
nil compared to the probability of 
attack in the small town, the suburb and 
country bank. And it is such banks 
which lack protection and vault strength. 
It has been estimated that 98 per cent of 
bank robberies are in the smaller com- 
munities and most of these banks will 
be found to have had badly constructed 
brick vaults with a fireproof door offer- 
ing little or no resistance to an expert 
eracksman. 

The vault has been rightly called “the 
Heart of the Bank,” and as such it 
should be considered by architect or 
builder. But many costly and beautiful 
banks have been constructed around 
wholly inadequate vaults of brick tile, 
thin, unreinforeed concrete with large 
ventilators, -and until these bankers 
receive their final rating from insurance 
companies or a visit from burglars they 
do not realize their mistake. 

Vault protection is of two kinds: 
physical and mechanical. Each is 
worthless without the other since each 
ean be overcome. Physical protection is 
afforded by the resistance offered by the 
vault and door and judgement of this 
must necessarily be based upon the find- 
ings of the underwriters, the basis of 
whose findings establishes the ratings 
of the insurance companies. 

For the purpose of setting in- 
surance ratings the insurance com- 
panies have established certain stand- 
ards starting with vault  classifica- 
tion No. 1, which is based upon brick 
or fireproof walls only with less than 
one and one-half inch thickness in the 
door and established a base rate of $25 
per thousand up to classification 10, 
which is the lowest rating now written 
by the insurance companies with a base 
rate of $2. Each of the ratings in 
between the highest and lowest are 
based upon certain types of vault con- 
struction coupled with certain thick- 
nesses of doors. 

The most important question con- 
fronting the banker in the smaller com- 





The New Trend m Bank Vault Design 





F poet steel door on a vault with ordinary 
concrete walls is not sufficient protection. 
Federal Reserve tests at Sandy Hook quickly proved 
the fallacy of this method of construction. 


Now there is a country-wide demand for vaults with 
roof, floor and walls equally as strong as the door— 
balanced protection throughout. 


The Rivet-Grip System of Bank Vault Reinforce- 
ment was proved to be the most efficient as well as 


economical in these tests. 


Since then seven Federal 


Reserve Banks and more than two hundred others 
of every type and size in every part of the United 


States have adopted it. 


It is the only reinforce- 


ment that can be erected in exact duplication of the 
test walls and at a reasonable cost. 


Write for our authoritative handbook on modern 


bank vault construction. 





JneRivet Grip Steel Company 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2737 Prospect Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





munity is then what is the most econom- 
ical construction which will give the most 
protection for the investment made. 

In the average case where the bank is 
carrying insurance on the contents of 
their safe deposit boxes the first quality 
burglar alarm system is a paying propo- 
sition as it reduces the insurance rate 
on the vault from 50 to 65 per cent. 
The burglar alarm serves just as good a 
purpose when it affords additional pro- 
tection to the contents of a vault and 
wards off a possible attack. No bank 
that has been burglarized can base the 
value of its losses by the amount of 
insurance it collects even if the institu- 
tion is fully protected and collects every 
cent of the money stolen. The effect 
on the customers is bad and especially 


if the safe deposit boxes are rifled and 
many keepsakes, papers, wills and other 
valuable things are destroyed which 
cannot be replaced. After the blow has 
fallen and the vault has been broken 
into, any banker will readily admit that 
if the burglar alarm would have deterred 
the robbers from making the attack 
(which there cannot be a doubt that it 
does do) the cost of it would have been 
a minor consideration. 


Joseph Paterno has been elected a 
director of the Liberty National Bank 
of New York and Benjamin D. Lewin, 
formerly of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, has been appointed a vice pres- 
ident. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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PAINTED FOR WAR 


(Continued from page 28) 
drawer. Prying noisily he dug out a 
flat key with the number 33 stamped on 
its clover-shaped head. 

When Mr. Clutehbill flushed an im- 
portant impulse in the intricate jungle 
of his mind he pursued it relentlessly 
until it treed or holed. And it was thus 
with the thrill of the chase well saddled 
upon him that he shuffled with constant 
mutterings back to the bank where he 
nodded absently to John in the front 
office and passed three clerks without 


















The new five- 
story, reinforced 
concrete plant of 

rus & Brothers 
Co., Richmond, 
Va., where Edge- 
worth Tobacco 
is made. 











EDGEWORTH 


jb prestige of Edgeworth High Grade 
Smoking Tobacco with discriminating 
pipe smokers indicates its quality. 


The growing demand for their product 
reached such proportions, that in 1921 
Larus and Brothers Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., retained our services to plan, 
design and to supervise the construction 
and equipment of a new factory for manu- 
facturing Edgeworth Tobacco. 


The value of the Engineer is often deter- 
mined by his ability to anticipate the growth 
of a business over a period of years, and 
then to build, without allowing too much 
for the present nor too little for the future. 


There are many difficult problems of con- 
struction and production peculiar to each 
business which require the attention of the 
Engineer; we have built up an organization 
of specialists competent to bring these 
problems to a successful and economical 
solution. 


You may be interested in at least one of 
our books, and if you will write, we shall 
be glad to send you our new and revised 
editions of “Factories for the Future”— an 
application of foresight to the design and 
layout of industrial plants. 

“Contentment Under Roof”—a review of some 


facts on the economical construction and results of 
industrial homes. 


“Rivers in Harness”—a description of hydro-elec- 
tric possibilities. 


“Picks to the Minute”—on the textile industry. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 








seeing them. 

Mounting his heavy lensed spectacles 
in the vault, he hunted over the face of 
a nest of safe deposit boxes and at 
last thrust a key into No. 33. He drew 
out the box with the customary sure- 
ness John and the bank clerks had often 
watched him do with his own larger 
box. He turned his back, and for a 
quarter of an hour his coat tail could 
be seen twitching and shaking. At 
times, however, he turned and cautiously 
surveyed the two female bookkeepers 
and Willie Dexter, the teller, as each 
snapped their heads back to their work. 

At last Director Clutechbill slid box 
No. 33 back into its cell with a bang, 
locked the little door, and dropped a 
string of keys into his pants pocket. 

Having seen Mr. Clutchbill in a 
trance before John refrained from any 
voeal outburst or curious stare as the 
old director hitched into his overcoat 
and let himself out the front door, 
which had been closed some moments 
before when the village clock ham- 
mered out the hour of 3 P. M. 

In the morning Mr.Clutehbill entered 
the bank shortly after the door was 
open to the public. Over night a talk- 
ative turn of mind had come to him. 

“John,” he puffed, “don’t git seared 
—I’m thinkin’ of goin’ up on the 
Martin lot with Oliver Bero and his 
black and tan hound to see if we can’t 
start a fox.” Mr. Clutchbill leaned a 
ponderous 10-gauge hammer shot gun 
in the corner beside his favorite chair, 
struggled out of his ulster, and propped 
the coat in the corner, using the muzzle 
of the 10-gauge for a hook. 

“Shouldn’t think you could track ’em 
without snow,” said John absently, stil! 
stripping the morning’s mail at his desk. 

“Oliver and I always run ’em on the 
frost in November,” said the old diree- 
tor gaily. “Frost holds scent like a 


Engineers skunk pelt. Maybe I'll start out a 
Geasaei skunk—they ought to be prime just 
South so a oo ge about now.” Mr. Clutchbill gave John 





a queer look. “Seen anything of 
our recent visitors from the West?— 
Colonel Isam T. Vest, wasn’t it?” 

“No, but Sam Lovell was telling me 
they bought a second hand fiivver off of 
him to run around the country with.” 

“Looks like they were goin’ to stay 
a spell, don’t it?” 
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If The Thief 
Of Bagdad 
Lived In 


1925! 


“Yes, and I’m glad they’ve turned 
out all regular. There were just enough 
funny things happened in connection 
with them to make me a bit nervous.” 

“Yea?” flashed Director Clutehbill 
with an exaggerated voice. 

At noon Mr. Clutchbill had not gone 
hunting. He complained mildly be- 
cause Oliver Bero had. not called for 
him, but explained the matter by guess- 
ing Oliver had decided to put it off 
until after dinner. After this comment 
Mr. Clutehbill went home to dinner, 
but to John’s surprise he was in his 
chair when John, himself, returned 
from the mid-day meal. All told, the 
old director had not been gone from the 
bank over half an hour. 

As the afternoon wore on and there 
was no sign of Mr. Clutchbill leaving, 
John caught himself looking curiously 
at the old gentleman who slowly busied 
himself with newspapers and financial 
magazines which lay on the table at his 
elbow. 

Just as the clock struck three and 
John was on his way to close the out- 
side door for the day, he stopped and 
looked quickly out of the large plate 
glass window. Colonel Isam T. Vest 
and his daughter were outside in their 
newly purchased car which stopped at 
the curb. The Colonel was motioning 
to John, indicating he wished to get in 
before the door closed. 

“T think I have a customer for the 
old property of my brother’s,” he ex- 


' plained quickly as John let him in and 


closed the door. “I want to get the 
deed from the box.” 

John led the way through the lobby, 
opened the far counter door with a key 
and helped him to get his box. 

The Colonel indicated he wished to 
examine the deed in the coupon booth 
and John directed him to the booth 
which lay directly to the left of the 
vault entrance. 

“That was the western feller, Colonel 
Isam T. Vest,” said John, coming 
back to his desk in the front office 
where Mr. Clutehbill still sat, now 
empty handed. 


super crook. 
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CCORDING to the story The Thief of Bagdad was a 
With the aid of his magic carpet and 
the star key, he helped himself to other peoples valuables 


whenever and wherever he wished. But that was a long 


time ago. 


If the Thief of Bagdad lived in 1925 he could no more open 
a Diebold Vault Door guarded by a three movement 


seventy-two hour chronometer time lock than can the 
super crooks of today. * 


Diebold equipment in your bank assures you the utmost 
degree in protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


“So I judged,” observed Director 
Clutehbill in a low voice. 

“And that’s his daughter out there 
in the open ear by the curb,” went on 
John. 

Mr. Clutchbill got up and leaned 
close to the window for a moment, then 
pulling his chair close to the door jam 
where he could get a clear view of the 
main banking room and the coupon 
booth door, he settled into an attentive 
wait. 

It was searcely a minute after this 
that John jumped in his chair, twisted 
about and froze in a leaning posture 
with his heart hammering his ribs. 

“Nobody move!!!” ; 

The command, though grated through 
set teeth, filled the whole banking space. 

Out in the main banking room Willie 
Dexter and the two women clerks stood 
or sat with rigid bodies, their hands 
clinched on their last stroke of work. 
Beyond them in the doorway of the 
coupon booth was the grim bulk of 
Colonel Vest. The giant muzzle of a 
six-gun was pushed out in front of 
him, and he was leaning tensely for- 
ward with it. 

Without warning one of the girl 
clerks swayed dizzily and slumped for- 
ward in a faint on the desk. 

The gun muzzle jerked in her diree- 
tion, then swung slowly back covering 
the tense forms in front of it. 

Mr. Clutehbill had sat leaning for- 
ward in his chair, both hands gripping 
its arms. Suddenly he moved and the 
black gun muzzle swung down on him. 

“Nobody move!” rasped again out 
of the bearded man in the coupon booth 
doorway. 

Director Clutchbill began slowly rising 
from his chair. He swung his long, 
bony arm to the corner near him and 
plucked his overcoat from the muzzle 
of the 10-gauge gun under it. 

An instant, a venomous click echoed 
from the blue gun in the coupon booth 
doorway. 

Mr. Clutechbill’s motions were delib- 
erate and grim. Both hammers of the 
old double barreled 10-gauge clicked as 


CANTON, OHIO 





the gun came up to his shoulder. They 


were answered by two rapid clicks of 
the hammer of the six-gun across the 
room.” 

“Drop that pistol ’fore I unhook!!” 
commanded Director Clutchbill in a 
strained voice. 

The six-gun clicked again, then 
bumped heavily on the floor. The 
whiskered man who had held it stood 
motionless, staring. 


“Them whiskers of yourn almost 
covers that old sear, Ed. Wheeler, or 
Colonel Vest, as you’re callin’ your- 
self.” Mr. Clutchbill was working down 
on the man with the whiskers. “Re- 
member the winter of ’75—remember 
a gold digger by the name of Clutehbill 
—remember him in Deadwood in the 
Hills? He remembers you ’fore they 


ran you out of town and you was re-’ 


ported in California.” 


The man with the whiskers drew back 
and stared. 


“You were clever to range so far 
East. You wan’t expectin’ to find an 
old friend out here, was yuh? Put up 
your paws and turn around.” 


Director Clutchbill shoved forward 
and jammed the twin tubes of the old 
10-gauge into the small of the man’s 
back. 

A half hour later, after the excited 
village had eseorted Colonel Isam_ T. 
Vest to the little lock-up by the rail- 
way tracks, Mr. Clutchbill sat limp and 
breathless in his ancient seat in the 
bank’s front window. 


“Let the woman go,” he grumbled. 
“What if she did git away? She can’t 
harm anybody.” And then to John, who 
was standing over the old director to 
give him the slightest attention: “I 
had to play it alone, John. I wan’t 
quite sure. It’s been an awful long 
time since I saw that face back in the 
Black Hills, and I didn’t dare start any- 
thing. I only got prepared, as you 
might say, by huntin’ up that old key 
to box: 33 and openin’ it up and ex- 
tractin’ the firing pin out’n that old 
six-gun what was laying there.” 
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EQUITABLE TRUST WILL ERECT 
34-STORY BUILDING 


New home of New York institution 
will replace old structure at one time 
the world’s largest office building 


J P. Morgan & Company and The 

Equitable Trust Company of New 
York recently announced that The Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York had ac- 
quired the leasehold of the Mills Estate 
property comprising the well known 
Mills Building and would erect on this 
well-known site a_ thirty-four story 
bank building. The Mills Building, a 
twelve story red brick structure com- 
pleted in 1882 was at the time of its 
erection the largest office building in 
the world. 

The site of the Equitable’s new build- 
ing is an enviable location in the heart 
of the financial district, opposite the 
New York Stock Exchange and adjoin- 
ing the handsome structure of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. One wing of the 
new building will extend through to 
Wall Street adjoining Morgan’s on the 
Wall Street side. 

Not only is the new building less than 
a stone’s throw from the greatest finan- 
cial institutions of the district but its 
tenants will enjoy more than the usual 
allotment of natural light in their 
offices, the height of the new building, 
its construction, and the comparatively 
low surrounding structures assuring this 
obvious advantage. 

The architects are Trowbridge and 
Livingston and the builders the Thomp- 
son, Starrett Company. Trowbridge 
and Livingston have associated with 
them as consultants the following firms, 
Moran Maurice and Proctor; Meyer, 
Strong and Jones; and Weiskopf and 
Pickworth. 


The neweomer among New York’s 


financial skyscrapers will add the final od the eee aoe aoe a ree of At : uitable Trust Costoee y of Sow, at x 
. = m when com as plann at and treets, next to i famous landmark of the 
touch to the impresslv W nae Morgan & Co. a = — — TR. —s ning th = Se ris ht of the ~ 4s ont is 32 
gro Ss y present home of the Equitable Trust Company, adjoining t wee o © proposed building. In 
uped at the corners of — ow the insert at the right is the Mills Building, home of several well-known securities houses, which 
and Nassau Streets, where we find the will be torn down to make room for the new structures. 


towering addition to the Stock Exchange, 
the low and massive marble walls of building, the new U. S. Assay Office, The new Equitable Trust Company 


J. P. Morgan and Company, the sombre and the white tower of the Bankers. building will be constructed of brick 
imposing facade of the old Sub-Treasury Trust Company. (Continued on page 70) 
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Arcade Shops, Racine, Wis. K. M. Vitzthum & Co., Architects 


The dream of the builder —the conception 
of the architect find fullest realization 
through the use of Midland Terra Cotta. 
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Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE MONUMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
COMMUNITY BANKS 


New Chicago structure shows modern 
trends in development of bank-and-office 
type for medium-sized institutions 


ODERN tendencies in the develop- 

ment of outlying bank architec- 
ure are represented in the Stony Island 
State Savings Bank, Chicago, which has 
recently been completed. The bank is 
located in a_ thriving neighborhood 
where demands will be made upon it to 
meet every problem and fill every serv- 
ice known to the banking program. In 
this respect, the one loophole through 
which the banker might aim his ecrit- 
icism of the structure is absence of 
large windows for display and adver- 
tising purposes, but notwithstanding 
this, the building meets in an honest 
way all the requirements imposed upon 
it. 

The building is done in mat-glazed 
terra cotta. Stone would unquestion- 
ably have been a more proper medium 
considering the classic design, but the 
quantity of carving necessary in stone, 
especially in Grecian Doric, ran the cost 
beyond the funds available. 

Three alternatives confronted the 
building committee of the Stony 
Island State Bank when it faced the 
old bugbear question: What type of 
building shall we erect? This question, 
especially difficult to answer in Chicago, 


Exterior view of the Stony Island Bank showing 
what Grecian Doric looks like when applied to 
the small, neighborhood bank. 


with its many possibilities and its rapid 
pace of growth, was gone into very 
thoroughly. It might have been an- 
swered by a selection of an apartment- 
and-bank building, a monumental bank 
building, or a three-story office-and-bank 
building. Complete plans were drawn 
for an eight-story apartment-and-bank 
building before this type was elimi- 
nated. The final selection of a three- 
story office-and-bank building has borne 
out the wisdom of the building commit- 
tee, because all the offices were rented 
at once. This question of the type of 
building erected, the writer feels, is 
most vital of those facing every build- 
ing committee. No one is as capable of 
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By W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL 


View of the lobby of the new Stony'Island Savings Bank, Chic 
arrangement of counters 


in style, the coffered ceiling, and 


o. Note the Italian development 
ore the officers’ section which 


permits a view of the entire floor from the officers’ desks. 


giving assistance to the committee on 
this point as the architect. 

The interior is somewhat different 
from the general run of banking rooms, 
as it is Italian in feeling. The main 
lebby extends two stories in height, and 
has a barreled coffered ceiling. The 
space over the cages is but one story 
in height, with the offices being carried 
directly over the cages on the streets 
and aliey front. The third floor is also 
devoted to offices. Lot line offices are 
accommodated by a light court. 


The walls in the main banking room 
are of imitation Caen stone jointed to 
complete the effect. This is a plastic 
material put on like plaster. It needs 
no decorating to accomplish a dignified 
appearance. The finish throughout the 
main banking room is American wal- 
nut. Carvings and composition orna- 
ments are polychromed. The officers’ 
space is on both sides as you enter the 
main banking room. The space on the 
right is used by the real estate depart- 
ment while the executive officers are on 
the left. The novel part of this ar- 
rangement is the placement of the of- 
ficers’ counters out beyond the column 
line and on the floor space. This gives 
the officers a complete command of the 
banking floor. The columns and walls 
do not constitute an obstruction to the 
view. 

The floor in the main room is of art 


marble. Bottachino chips are used in 
the finish. The base is of verde antique, 
and the counter throughout is of taver- 
nalle claira marble. 

On account of the size of the lot 
which is approximately 65 feet 6 inches 
by 115 feet, it was necessary to place 
the vaults in the basement of the build- 
ing. It is large enough to ultimately 


Tellers cages and wall section showing the 
imitation Caen stone and polychromed orna- 
ments. The base is of verde antique. 


accommodate 8,000 safety deposit boxes. 
It is regretted that it was impossible 
to place the vault on the main floor, 
because is has been the writer’s experi- 
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UR new building and interior is the final achievement of an ideal that 

was formed years ago in the minds of our directors and which has at 

last reached a splendid realization. As a result Sturgis now has a banking 

home as fine as can be found in Michigan and not surpassed in any city of 

similar size in the United States. Its unostentatious beauty of design, its 

splendid business facilities and its many conveniences for the public—all testify 

to the good taste, sound judgment and practical ideas of the St. Louis Bank 

Equipment Company, who designed, built and completely equipped the build- 
ing under their single contract method.”’ 
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Bank Builders 
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ence in designing outlying banks that 
the main floor is the place for the vault. 
This makes it possible to realize the 
full advertising value of the equipment 
since it can be shown to advantage on 
the main floor. Then, too, it brings the 
users of safe deposit boxes in closer 
touch with the officers of the bank, and 
finally it saves help. A very striking 
iliustration of vaults being placed on 
the first floor in full view of passers-by 
is the Stockmen’s Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chieago, where flood lights are 
placed in a position in which they can- 
not be seen but flood the exterior of the 
safe deposit vault at night so that 
passers-by cannot help but see it. The 
sight has great advertising value. 

The space back of the cages on the 
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first floor is ten feet in the clear. An 
automatic currency lift is used in the 
rear to convey currency and books to 
the vaults in the basement. Two con- 
sultation rooms in the front of the of- 
ficers’ space are treated in an inex- 
pensive and effective manner. The 
walls were first canvassed and then 
painted and grained to imitate Amer- 
ican walnut. Mouldings of American 
walnut were placed on top of these 
walls, giving them a paneled effect which 
is so effective that only an expert could 
differentiate between the finish and the 
real walnut. 

When the building was designed it 
was planned to use the entire third 
floor as a loft. It was the intention to 
rent it to an insurance company or a 


business college. This plan, however, 
did not materialize, and the bank was 
confronted with the necessity of in- 
stalling offices. The occupants are 
mostly doctors, and it became necessary 
to install a small passenger elevator. 
Experience has shown that it is prac- 
tically impossible to lease’ offices to 
doctors and dentists on the third floor 
of a building without elevator service, 
although a different type of renter 
might not present this objection. 

The building as a whole possesses an 
unusual distinctiveness and dignity at- 
tained by the more monumental type of 
structure. It is indicative of architect- 
ural growth and development in the 
smaller bank field. 


HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


bank building cost on a lot 120 by 
60 feet? 

ANSWER This is rather an indefi- 
nite question as a bank building of that 
size might cost $100,000 and it might 
cost $300,000, and even more or less 
than the figures mentioned above, de- 
pending entirely upon the | owner’s 
wishes regarding materials, the archi- 
tect’s thoughts regarding design, and 
many other questions of considerable 
importance when it comes to determining 
the cost of a building. 

An architect can design a building 
using the least expensive materials 
throughout, which will be most econo- 
mieal, a building which very likely 
would not be the type of building de- 
sired by the particular bank. On the 
other hand, if the building should be 
designed of so-called fireproof construc- 
tion, and the best of materials should 
be used throughout, the definite cost 
could be raised to an almost unbeliev 
able height. Furthermore the equip- 
ment required to allow the bank to 
operate efficiently, the proper protec- 
tive devices, the construction of the 
vault, its doors, lining and equipment, 
ean make the cost of the building 
change very readily. 

It the writer of the above question 
ean provide a little more detailed in- 
formation, the question of cost can be 
readily determined. 

QUESTION NO. 2. 
razzo? 

ANSWER. Terrazzo is really noth- 
ing more than concrete having marble 
aggregates, which after the floor has set, 
is rubbed down with stone to expose the 
marble aggregates. The marble aggre- 


() vank buit NO. 1. . What will a 


What is Ter- 


gates can be of many different colors, 
and many beautiful designs can be made 
up. The floor can be laid either in tile 
form or monolithic. Terrazzo is also 
used for covered base work, dado work, 
and partition work. 

QUESTION NO. 3. 
tex? 

ANSWER. Craftex is a material 
applied generally to plastered walls to 
produce the desired effect with the de- 
sired texture for the wall surface. 
Many very pleasing textures and colors 
ean be worked out with this material. 
Craftex can also be applied to almost 
any other kind of material, such as 
wood, masonry, metal, ete. 

QUESTION NO. 4. What is Don- 
steel? 

ANSWER. Donsteel is a_ metal 
manufactured by the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany of Hamilton, Ohio, for use in 
vault doors. It offers the greatest 
known protection against the acetylene 
torch or electric are. 

QUESTION NO. 5. What is the 
best system of electric vault protection? 

ANSWER. There are several elec- 
tric vault protective systems on the 
market, all of which fulfill the require- 
ments of the Underwriters Laboratories 
for their grade “A” vault protective sys- 
tems. Vaults protected with these 
grade “A” systems obtain the lowest 
rate of burglary insurance. In the 
terms of the Underwriters Laboratories 
any grade “A” system is the best. 
There is, however, one other consider- 
ation of which the bank should think 
in purchasing its electric protective sys- 
tem, and that is the strength of the con- 
cern whose system it is considering. Is 
the concern well and strongly estab- 


What is Craf- 


lished, or is it a concern recently estab- 
lished, one which may go out of business 
within a short time so that any system 
which it might install could not be taken 
care of in a few years. 

One of the requirements of the un- 
derwriters is that each year the bank 
must obtain a certificate from its elec- 
trie protective company stating that it 
have a maintenance operation contract; 
in other words, that the coneern from 
whom the apparatus is purchased must 
maintain its system in operation at all 
times. It is quite conceivable that a 
concern without the proper financial 
standing, and inexperienced in this line 
of work, might not be able to earry this 
on indefinitely;—so it is advisable for 
a bank about to purchase an electrie pro- 
tective system, in order to obtain the 
lowest burglary insurance rates, as well 
as to provide the necessary burglary 
alarm and protection to the officers and 
clerks of the bank to investigate care- 
fully the standing of the company from 
whom it may purchase such a system. 

QUESTION NO. 6. What it the 
most economical, natural stone for 
building purposes? 

ANSWER. We will assume this to 
mean the most economical stone for the 
exterior of a building. We will, with- 
out any hesitation, state that granite 
would be the most economical and satis- 
factory stone to be placed near the 
ground. Limestone would probably be 
the most economical and satisfactory 
stone for general purposes above the 
granite line. 

QUESTION NO. 7. Please advise 
concerning the best roofing material for 
steep roofs? 

ANSWER. Judging that some or- 
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namental effect would be desired on any 
steep roof, we would state that slate 
would, undoubtedly, be the best roofing 
material in such eases. There are many 
other types of roofing materials for 
steep roofs but most of them, with the 
exception of wood shingles, are made 
up in an endeavor to imitate slate and 
to produce the general effect of slate. 

QUESTION NO. 8 Would you ad- 
vise indirect illunrination of our main 
banking room? 

ANSWER. This depends to a great 
extent upon the design of the room. 
A great deal would also depend upon 
the will of the bank to keep the | 
apparatus that would be installed for | 
the indirect illumination system clean | 
and free from dust. The bank, if it is 
to install an indirect system of illumin- 
ation, must make up its mind definitely 
to see that the apparatus is kept clean 
and generally free from dust, otherwise 
the system would be a failure, and the 
additional expense required to install the 
system over that of direct or semi- 
indirect system of illumination will be 
some day figured a total loss. If the 
bank will definitely decide and make | 
arrangements to maintain this appara- 
tus in perfect condition at all times— 
above all, clean and free from dust, the 
effect of this indirect illuminating sys- 
tem will be most pleasing. 

QUESTION NO. 9. We should like 
to install a stairway in our bank which 
could be easily removed when the oe- 
casion demanded. Can you advise any- 
thing regarding this? 
























































A NOVEL 
BANK INTERIOR 





















































t , ’ Interior view of 
ANSWER. To reply to the above NATIONAL MOUNT WOLLASTON BANK 
’ question definitely we should have more QUINCY, MASS. 
7 information, but possibly if you con- 
t sult with the Bessler Movable Stairway 
Company, 103 Park Ave., New York 
. City, they may be able to assist you. 
! QUESTION NO. 10. Do you advise . f 
- competition in the selection of a builder? HE lot on which the National Mount 
; ANSWER. Much will — a Wollaston Bank of Quincy, Mass., wished 
the type of work contemplated and the , ; : 4 7 
s particular local building conditions, be- ” build _— triangular in shape. "The ee 
. fore we could state definitely whether of the interior of this bank above illustrates 
we would advise competitive estimate in how artfully the problem of utilizing the 
: the selection of a builder or not. é : a 
d QUESTION NO. 11. Do you think maximum space was solved by our architects. 
e- ee . ] ‘ Oe : ‘ pie 
m it wise that all work should be placed The interior is finished in Botticino marble 
under a single contract or do you advise : , . 

“2 separate contracts, and if so, what are and bronze, with an exterior of Quincy granite. 
7 the exceptions? 
or 
to 

lf vou really want to 
he 
h- know how far bank ad- T 
: vertising has advanced homas M. James Company 
“s see Reed’s Master 
* Plan for 1925. Nothing Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
- else can give you a full 
he realization of the new 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

order of things which ; ‘ 
se MM Reed & Banker 342 Madison Ave., New York Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
or Associates, Chicago, 
P have initiated. 
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ANSWER. The answer to the above 
questions depends a very great deal 
upon the time you would award the 
general contract. If the concern is an 
absolutely reliable concern, an organ- 
ization of experience and financial 
standing, we would advise that all work 
be placed under a single contract in 
order that the general contractor, who 
will have charge of the work, may have 
the necessary control over the various 
trades whose work must go in conjune- 
tion with his work. In other words, 
it is simply a matter of co-operative 
effort and the fewer separate contracts 
there are the better. 

On the other hand, unless the con- 
tractor is a thoroughly reliable one and 
financially responsible, much of the 
work may be inferior, especially if the 
contract was awarded as a result of 
competitive estimating,—because the 
subs are generally selected because of 
the low figure,—therefore, it is often 
advisable to let the contracts covering 
particular work separate from the gen- 
eral contract. In other words, some 
work such as bronze, special electric 
work, marble work, and even painting 
and plastering, as well as other mechan- 
ieal tasks particularly intricate in con- 
nection with a particular project make 
it advisable to employ only the best 
grade of workmen and, therefore, if 
any of these particular items are con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to de- 
mand the particular and careful atten- 
tion which only the best concerns can 
give, it is advisable to keep these sep- 
arate from the general contract. The 
result will more than offset any slight 
delays or additional expense due to the 
fact that the general contractor does 
not have the particular trade under his 
control. 

Much depends also on the architect. 
Some architects are equipped to co- 
ordinate the various parts of the work 
and to bring about that degree of co- 
operation so necessary for the success- 
ful completion of any project. If your 
architect happens to be one of this type, 
it would be perfectly safe to let all of 
the contracts separately, direct to the 
contractor, who actually performs the 
work and do away with the general 
contractor and the resulting additional 
expense of his overhead and his profit. 

QUESTION NO. 12. Is bank work 
sc specialized that it is wise in selecting 
an architect to choose one that special- 
izes in bank work? 

ANSWER. Many unsuccessful 
banks have been planned by architects 
inexperienced in bank work. The ten- 
dency of the times is specialization, not 
only in architecture but in building, 
planning, and in fact nearly all of the 
different parts of industry. 

One of the reasons for the high cost 
of living, as well as the high cost of 
building, has been the result of the more 
intricate life which we are leading to- 
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day. This goes with the growth of 
civilization. Everyone bewails the fact 
that everything costs more than it did 
a few years ago, yet those same people 
who bewail will readily support various 
laws which increase the cost of living 
and add to the burdens of the present 
time. The effort is being made at pres- 
ent, not only in behalf of the building 
industry, but in many other lines of 
endeavor to specialize, because by spe- 
cializing we are enabled to work more 
efficiently and at less cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Architects have not increased their 
charges during the past few years when 
the cost of everything has been in- 
creased. Everything that the architect 
uses in the line of drawing materials, 
apparatus, office rent, traveling ex- 
penses and the cost of the labor of the 
various members of the organization has 
increased. This has been partly offset 
by the fact that the cost of building 
has inereased and, therefore, the ulti- 
mate amount of his fee has increased 
on a particular project, but this has 
not entirely offset the added expense 
for carrying on his business, and in the 
modern office this additional cost of 
continuing business has been further 
offset by this very idea of specializa- 


tion. Therefore, we might assume that 
specialization is good for the architect. 
especially from a financial standpoint. 
It also is good for the owner, because 
he reaps the benefit at once and with- 
out unnecessary effort and expense of 
the experiences through which the ar- 
chitect has passed on his previous work. 
Generally, when a person decides to 
build, they wish to build immediately 
and to occupy their new quarters just 
as soon as possible thereafter. If an 
architect without experience is employed 
it is generally necessary for him to spend 
considerable time indicating not only 
the banking business and the require- 
ments of the particular project but also 
similar institutions which have already 
solved similar problems. In_ other 
words, he has to learn a great deal 
about the general problem before he 
can commence to solve the particular 
problem at hand. The time he spends 
for this is valuable to the owner as 
well as to himself and the result can 
never be as satisfactory, because at best 
he is experimenting with new ideas at 
all stages of the progress of the project. 
He has done nothing of the kind before. 
He may allow the employment of con- 
tractors who have never done anything 
of the kind and this leads only to delay, 


NEW PIONEER TRUST HOME 


More than 5,000 persons visited the 
Pioneer Trust Company’s new home in 
the Pioneer Trust Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., on “Opening Day,” January 
22, which also the institution’s 
twenty-second birthday. The photo- 
graph above shows the main banking 
room of the new building, part of the 
crowd and many of the floral gifts sent 


was 


by patrons for the opening. Another 
floor, practically as large as the one 
shown here, is occupied by the vaults, 
the trust department, rental depart- 
ment, directors’ room and eustomers’ 
private booths. The equipment and 
decorations of the building represent an 
investment of over $11,000, it has been 
reported. 
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What Our 
Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations,  pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building. 

2— Complete plans, spec- 
ifications, fullsize de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 


3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 





Interior view of STOCKMEN’S TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















CARMICHAEL 


- - - AND - - - 


MILLSPAUGH 


Architects and Engineers 
of Bank Buildings 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 








WYANDOTTE SAVINGS BANK 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

ONE of the four bank buildings in 

Wyandotte that we have design- 
ed and are now building with our own 
organization under our “ACTUAL 
COST” plus “FIXED FEE” plan, 
with guaranteed cost limit. 


Write us for information regarding building 
your bank. Expert advice. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building Chicago, IIl. 
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For over 50 years we have manufactured 


STANDARD 


BANK:-EQUIPMENT 


A MESSAGE TO THE BANK OFFICIAL & . ARCHITECT 


When designing that new BANK BUILDING be sure and 
have the changeable sign a part of the bronze contract. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Changeable Signs 
Wood—Brass—Bronze 


Bank Calendars 


Brushed Bronze Frame— 


| Wood and Bronze 
Perpetual 


1015 W. Adams Street 


35 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK 


which is certainly costly to the owner. 
By all means employ an architect who 
specializes. 

QUESTION NO. 13. Has the util- 
ity and wearing quality of rubber tiles 
Deen sufficiently demonstrated by ex- 
perience to warrant their use in safe 
deposit lobbies and similar places? 

ANSWER. Rubber flooring has 
been used for a great many years in 
one form or another and has thoroughly 
demonstrated its wearing qualities. The 
only thing to be careful about in select- 
ing rubber tiling is the tile itself and 
the contractor who will install it. If 
you select someone who has had experi- 
ence and who is financially responsible, 
and will stand by their product not 
two or three years but for five or ten 


Bank Draft Labels 
All Colors—Extra Adhesive 


Desk & Grille Name Plates Sealing Wax Stickers 
Embossed 


—used instead of Building Directories 
sealing wax 


Write for Catalogue 
Samples 


Willson’s Paper Letters 
Gummed—for all lettering 
purposes 


T & T Service 
T&T Sell-U-Letters 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


407 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


years. one need not worry regarding the 
utility and wearing qualities of the 
rubber tile. 

QUESTION NO. 14. Is there any 
better or more modern device than the 
old-time gas pipe racks advertised for 
use in storing articles in silver storage 
vaults? 

ANSWER. We do not know that 
there is anything better than the old- 
time gas-pipe racks, although any of 
the steel furniture manufacturers are 
constructing today a fairly heavy metal 
rack and shelving, which in many ways 
is better than the old-fashioned gas-pipe 
racks. Whether they are better in all 
ways is a question. There are usually 
two reasons for changing anything; 
one is that something must be con- 


structed which will not cost as much, 
and the other is that the new method 
has improvements over the old,—al- 
though one may offset the other in many 
eases and the result may be an improve- 
ment in one thing but a more costly 
item or something not as good in some 
other way. 

QUESTION NO. 1s. 
Gow piles? 

ANSWER. Gow piles are a type of 
open caisson foundation work as in- 
stalled by the Chas. R. Gow Company 
of Boston, Mass. Many other contrac- 
tors throughout the country use this 
method for providing foundations which 
must go through soil of various kinds 
which cannot be readily excavated with- 
out piling of one kind or another. 


What 


are 


EQUITABLE TRUST WILL 
ERECT 34-STORY BUILDING 


(Continued from poge 62) 

and limestone. It will embody a 
number of new ideas in modern business 
convenience and utility. While it 
probably will not be possible for work 
on the new building to be started before 
the Spring of 1926, it is believed that 
the building will be completed and 
ready for occupancy on or about May 1, 
1928. 

The new building will be accessible 
from three of the financial district’s 
most important streets—Wall Street, 
Broad Street and Exchange Place. The 
building will have entrances on each of 
these streets. 

Its main entrance will be located on 
Broad Street about 170 feet from Wall 
Street. North of this main entrance, 
The Equitable Trust Company will have 
a private entrance to its banking offices. 
The Trust Company will occupy the 
first and second basements, the ground 
floor, the first floor, in which will be 
located the general banking offices and 
the second, third, fourth and fifth floors 
which will house the other departments 
of the bank. 

The main building will be equipped 
with 20 passenger elevators and two 
freight elevators. The placement of the 
building’s elevator system has been given 
a great deal of study and the various 
units have been grouped in such a way 
as to be equally convenient and accessible 
to all entrances. 

The Equitable Safe Deposit Company 
will have light, well ventilated offices 
in the basement of the building. It is 
planned to go down to bed rock with 
the second basement in order that the 
Company’s vaults may rest on bed rock. 
It is estimated that these vaults will be 
in the neighborhood of 60 feet below 
the earth’s surface. 

The erection of this building, at a cost 
estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $12,500,000 is a natural development 
of The Equitable Trust Company’s 
growth. The Equitable now owns a 25 
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story structure at 37 Wall Street, its 
offices oceupying 15 floors in this build- 
ing and more than four floors in the 
building at 43 Exchange Place. 





Tellers Cages in Center of Lobby 

The Cumberland County National 
Bank of Neoga, Ill., now in its fifty- 
second year of existence, recently moved 
into a new home which is a model of 
comfort and convenience for small 
banks. The banking room is arranged 
with the cage, which has four windows, 
in the center of the room. “Customers’ 
rooms,” furnished with desks, comfort- 
able chairs and other home-like ap- 
pointments are provided for both men 
and women. The bank has an 18-inch 
reinforced concrete vault with a five- 
ton door. The vault is protected by an 
electric local alarm system. 

A pamphlet relating the complete 
history of the bank was published in 
connection with the opening of the new 
building. 








5 A htt a es 
POTN Near IS 2 





The First National Bank of Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia, will erect a new 
modern banking structure. 












The quarters of the Merchants Trust 
Company, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
which is a consolidation of the Merchants 
Trust Company and the Westmoreland 
National Bank were remodeled recently. 







ALLIED BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The National Bank of Fayette 
County, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, has 
purchased the old Pennsylvania railroad 







Newly Organized Bank 











terminal in that city for $60,000 and Officers 

some time in the future will announce 

plans for an areade extension that will JOHN J.ARNOLD - - - - = President 
give the bank an entrance on Broadway EDWARD E. KASTNER - Vice President and Cashier 


and South Street. 





Plans have been completed by the 
directors of the Memorial National 
Bank of West Collingswood, Pennsyl- 


vania, for a new and modern building 
to be erected on the site of the present 


bank at Collings and Richey Avenues. 


Work has been started on the new SPEK( IAI IS I S 
Publie National Bank of Houston, 


Texas. It will cost about $500,000. 







{nclllg-me-sellen Spry, sn Sle ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
Sullivan, Indiana, which was destroye 

by fire, will be rebuilt in the spring, it BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS 

is planned. COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 















Plans are being drawn for remodeling 


the interior of the Toledo Trust Com- Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated 
pany’s bank building of Toledo, Ohio. Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 








Plans are being drawn to make in- 
terior alterations to the Columbia Na- 


tional Bank of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- | 4 M. VITZTHUM & CO. INC. 


vania. + VITZTHUM BURNS, Architects 


Contract has been awarded for the 605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
erection of a one story bank building 


to cost $100,000 for the Seaside Bank, 
Westhampton Beach, New York. 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
Tulsa, Okla 


H. H. Maurer Co., Archt. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


N illustration of how they build for 
beauty and permanence in the 


Southwest. 


One whole storv of polished 


MINNESOTA PEARL PINK GRANITE 


Any size, shape, or quantity 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CO., Inc. 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co. 


COLD SPRING - 


- MINNESOTA 











Plans for a new twelve story fireproof 
business building to cost $750,000, at 
the southwest corner of Eleventh and 
Locust Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, have 
been announced. LaBeaume and Kline, 
architects, have designed the structure 
for the Local Realty Company, a new 
corporation, formed by W. M. Louder- 
man, owner of the site. The first floor 
of the new building is to be finished in 
a manner suitable for banking pur- 
poses. There will also be stores on the 
first floor, and the upper floors will be 
devoted to offices. The building will 
have nearly 300 rooms. The First Na- 
tional Company will finance the enter- 
prise. 

The application of the First National 
Bank of Wilsonville, Illinois, to organize 





with a capital of $25,000 has been 
approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


The First National Bank of Bishop, 
Texas, has been formed with a eapital 
of $25,000. J. F. Cage is president, 
and Zelma L. Butts, cashier. 


Interior alterations to cost $25,000 
will be made to the new quarters of 
The Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, at the corner of Clark 
and Jackson. 

Work will start soon on a one story 
bank building, 30x50 feet, for the 
Citizens State Bank, Randolph, Kansas. 
It will be of brick and terra cotta con- 
struction. 


Seventy-five thousand dollars will be 
invested in the construction of a one 
story bank building for the Citizens State 
Bank of Indianapolis, Indiana. It will 
be 42x79 feet. 

The Farmers State Bank, Springfield, 
Illinois plans to construct a bank and 
office building. 


The First National Bank of La Grange, 
Illinois, has received its approved appli- 
cation to organize with a capital of 
$100,000. 


Walnut for Directors’ Rooms 

American walnut is suecessfully stag- 
ing a revival for interior trim and the 
force of its popularity is being felt 
in the designing and building oper- 
ations connected with the installation of 
hank directors’ rooms. Many of the 
larger and finer banks built throughout 
the country during the past year have 
used walnut for the directors’ rooms 
because of its wealth of restful color 
and because it combines popularity 
with richness. Neither has its cost been 
prohibitive to installation in small 
banks. 


The National Bank of Wadena, 
Minnesota, has changed its title to The 
First National Bank in Wadena. 


The First National Bank in Alex- 
andria, South Dakota, has received its 
charter to operate with a capital of 
$50,000. H. J. Wagner is president and 
Jacob Schilts, president. 


Organization of a new bank has been 
formed to be known as the Beverly Na- 
tional Bank of Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia, with a capital of $100,000. 


The Security National Bank, Savings 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, will remodel its bank building. 
The growth of the bank has necessitated 
larger quarters and they will occupy the 
entire first floor, the balance of the 
building to be available for tenants 
next April. , 


The Citizens State Bank of Houston, 
Texas, will erect a new three story 
brick building at Heights Boulevard 
and Washington Avenue. The new 
bank building will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000, the first floor to be 
occupied by the bank and the upper 
floors for offices. 


Immediate erection of a $150,000 
eight story bank and office building at 
517 Marquette Avenue, to replace the 
one story building of the Marquette 
National Bank and the Marquette Trust 
Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
destroyed by fire recently, is planned. 
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SECURITY TRUST, DETROIT, 
IN NEW BUILDING 


The removal of the Seeurity Trust 
Company from the Moffat Building to 
their new home at 735 Griswold Street 
emphasizes the rapid changes on the 
“Wall Street” of Detroit, which are | 
no less amazing than the city’s growth 
in other ways. Next door to the Se- 
eurity’s new home, the new building of | 
the First State Bank is rapidly nearing | 
completion. But recently the American 
State Bank moved to new quarters at 
Griswold and State Streets, while the 
beautiful Buhl Building, nearly finished, 
will house another new finanejal in- 
stitution. 

Security Trust Company’s new build- 
ing on this historie location is one of | 
the most modern financial structures in 
the city. It was constructed for the 
sole use of the company and has a 
65-foot front on Griswold Street. 
Albert Kahn designed it. It is Italian | 
Romanesque, with a lighter treatment. 
The material of the facade of the build- 
ing is a limestone treated to give it a 
buff tone. The spacious windows are 








WAYNE NATIONAL BANK 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


HE ten-story bank and office 
building for the Wayne 


in wrought-iron frames, with Levantine | * 
marble spandrels. The doorway with | National Bank of Goldsboro, N. C. 


its huge bronze doors, might have been provides banking facilities equal 


torn out of a palace in Northern Italy. to any similar structure in the 
The ceiling and wall treatment is so 

soft and mellow as to give an impres- | South. 

sion of the beautiful, age-old frescoes | 
of Europe. Italian marble is used for | 
interior trim, while the artistie wood 
finish is walnut. The furniture is of | 


| eee ab ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


The entire four floors of the new . , P 
building will be devoted to handling | Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


the trust company’s business, while in 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


the basement are the security and cash 
vaults and files, in addition to which 
are large book and file vaults on other 
floors. The ground floor carries the oly ibs par, a) 
official quarters, the new business and Oe 

bond departments. Other departments 


(Gry pac | 
are on floors above. G Ss 
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The building of the Auburn Savings 
Bank, Auburn, N. Y., has recently been 
extensively remodeled. In the old days 
when this building was erected, provision 
was made for basement business quarters 
to be rented to other interests so as to 
give an income to help with the main- 
tenance of the property. 

In order to make this lower level busi- 
ness floor high enough, steps leading 
from the pavement out of doors were 
erected directly on the corner. The 
doors were at the top of these steps, and 
the bank patron was obliged to climb 
this marble flight in the heat of summer, 
or when the steps were icy and the 
weather was cold in winter before reach- 
ing the entrance doors at the top of the 
steps. 

In time, it became obvious to the ex- 
ecutives of the Auburn Savings Bank, 
that the interior of the banking institu- 
tion, as well as its entrance, were in 
need of a modernizing rebuilding. It was 
seareely practical nor desirable to do 
away with the business quarters under 
the bank, in order to bring the bank 
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floor down to a level with the street. 
Consequently, careful architectural de- 


Of Vital 


Interest to 
Bankers 


signs were worked out which permitted 
doors and an entrance directly on a level 
with the pavement. The bank patron 
steps inside and finds himself in a roomy 
entrance, with a vista of marble and 
plate glass just beyond. A gradual, easy 
flight of a few steps leads up to the bank 
floor. 


Plans are being completed for making 
a side addition to the building of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. This 
will cost $1,000,000. 

A two story bank building is planned 
by the Mahaska County Bank, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, to cost $75,000. 


Contract has been awarded for making 
interior alterations to the New German 
American Bank of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Fifty thousand dollars will be spent in 
making these improvements. 


The Virginia Avenue State Bank, 
Indianapolis, Indiana has awarded 
contract for the erection of a new one 
story bank and store building. 


A two story bank building with 
mezzanine, 100x35 feet, to cost $100,000 
will be erected by the First National 
Bank of Frackville, Pennsylvania. 

Plans are being drawn for a $150,000 
bank building for the Western National 
Bank, York, Pennsylvania. The struc- 
ture will be one story high. 


Contract has been awarded for a 
$100,000 brick and white marble bank 
building to house the Grover Mechanics 
Bank, York, Pennsylvania. 


The Oaklyn National Bank has re- 
ceived its charter to operate a banking 
business with a capital of $50,000 in 
Oaklyn, New Jersey. 


HE BANKER who finances any building or 
structure is the one vitally interested to 
directly employ a reputable and qualified represen- 
tative to assure him that the materials delivered to 
the jobs and used in the building or structure are of 
specified quality and workmanship, calculated to 
endure the test of time. 


Since the year 1888 the firm of ROBERT W. 


HUNT COMPANY have performed the service of 
giving advice upon bids and materials to the finan- 
cial interests of the country. 


They realize the financial interests of the smaller, 
as well as of the larger builder, and their organiza- 
tion is in position to render services to both. 


For additional information address 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 


ENGINEERS 
175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 
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The Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tennessee, recently 
opened for business in its new quarters 
in the Fidelity building, formerly the 
Union and Planters building. With the 
consolidation of the Southern National 
completed, the Fidelity bank, six months 
after its organization, is beginning its 
career in permanent quarters with a 
eapital of $1,000,000, total deposits of 
$4,000,000, and total resources of 
$6,000,000. 


The Farmers National Bank of Follett, 
Texas is now known as The First Na- 
tional Bank of Darrouzett. 

The Farmers National Bank in Plano, 
Texas will open for business with a 
eapital of $60,000, having recently re- 
ceived its charter. It is a conversion 
of The Farmers State Bank of that 
city. R.A. Davis is president and C. W. 
Fouche, cashier. 


The Sapulpa State Bank of Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma recently moved into its new 
banking home. 


The First National Bank building of 
Roundup, Montana has been purchased 
by J. G. Reitsech for the Miners’ and 
Merchants Bank for $18,600. The sale 
includes all furniture and fixtures used 
in the bank building. 








The North Side Trust and Savings 
Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana, increased 
its capital from $65,000 to $100,000. 





J. F. Alexander will be president and 
C. S. Hinds, cashier of The Alexander 
National Bank of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, which recently secured its 
charter to operate with a capital of 
$200,000. 


The Schiff Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chieago is now located in its new 
banking home at Roosevelt Road near 
Halsted Street. The structure is pure 
Doric Greek in style. The exterior, 
which is of Indiana limestone, contrasts 
strongly with the interior, where delic- 
ately tinted Italian marble and warm 
Caen stone tints dominate. 








The City Hall branch of the Brighton 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, was opened 
recently. The branch has been enlarged 
to extend an additional 80 feet on 
Seventh Street. The addition necessit- 
ated a re-arrangement of fixtures. <A 
new burglarproof vault on the street 
floor and new furniture have been in- 
stalled. Henry Noell and George 
Sehraffenberger, assistant cashiers, are 
in charge of the branch. 


Application has been .approved to 
organize a banking institution to be 
known as the South Side National Bank 
and Trust Company of Newark, New 
Jersey. 
$200,000. 


It will have a capital of 
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The Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, will within the next 
few weeks begin the erection of a bank 
building on Second and _ Stewart 
Avenues, Highland Park, which will be 
the home of the North Side branch of 
the institution. Plans are now being 
drawn and specifications drafted for the 
structure, which will be one story in 
height. It will be of brick and stone 
construction. 


Charter has been received for a new 
banking institution to be known as The 
Florence National Bank, at Florence 
Distriet, P. O. Los Angeles, California, 
with a capital of $50,000. J. S. A. 
Smith will be president and G. E. Davis, 
cashier. 
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The First National Bank of Great 


Neck, New York has received its 
approved application to organize a 
banking institution with a capital of 
$50,000. 


Formal opening was held recently of 
the new First Savings Bank building at 
Palmyra, Missouri. 





Hundreds of people were on hand at 
the opening of the First National Bank 
of Monroeton, Pennsylvania to inspect 
the new building. 

The Seeurity Trust and Savings Bank 
North Birmingham, Alabama, has moved 
into its new home at 3100 North Twenty- 
Seventh Street. 
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RETIRE STOCK OF WAR 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


The War Finance Corporation with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, canceled and retired $499,- 
000,000 of its capital stock on January 
5. The outstanding $1,000,000 of capital 
stock, together with available funds 
from the gradual repayment of loans, 
will be sufficient to take care of all 
requirements in connection with the Cor- 
poration’s outstanding business. The 
power of the Corporation to make new 
advances expired on December 31, 1924, 
and the reduction in the capital stock 
does not involve any change in the Cor- 
poration’s policy with respect to out- 
standing loans, for it still has authority 
under existing law to grant renewals 
or extensions of such loans and to ineur 
necessary expenditures in protecting its 
collateral. 

The reduction in the Corporation’s 
capital stock was made in accordance 
with Section 15 of Title I of the War 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
which provides that, beginning January 
1, 1925, the Corporation shall proceed 
to liquidate its assets and wind up its 
affairs. It was accomplished by the ex- 
ecution and delivery of a check for 
$499,000,000, drawn .by the War Finance 
Corporation on its account with the 
Treasurer of the United States and pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United 
States. As the funds of the Corporation 
are kept on deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States, the transaction in- 
volved a book transfer of funds and did 
not, therefore, change the cash balance 
in the Treasury. 

The formalities incident to the can- 
eellation of the stock were concluded at 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
the War Finance Corporation Jan. 5 in 
the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is ex-officio chairman of 
the Corporation’s board of directors. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the First National Company, the In- 
vestment Division of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, the resignation of 
Alfred Fairbank, vice president, was ac- 
cepted. At this same meeting Cham 
Eley, formerly sales manager, was 
elected secretary of the Company and 
Frank L. Berryhill, formerly assistant 
bond officer, was elected sales manager. 


THE INVENTORY AS AN AID 
TO FARMER’S CREDIT 


Hitching business methods to farm 
practice proves a boon to banker and 
farmer if the harness is put on right 


By V. B. HART 


pg and farmers are realiz- 
ing more and more the value of 
the farm inventory and credit statement 
as the initial step toward putting farm- 
ing on a business basis and for getting 
the bankers and farmers of our country 
working together for better business 
methods. The farm inventory and 
credit statement is needed by both the 
banker and the farmer and should be 
so regarded by all concerned. When 
properly used it is not a means by 
which bankers deprive farmers of legit- 
imate credit or by which farmers obtain 
credit that they should not be given. 

Since bankers are custodians of depos- 
itors’ funds and should only loan money 
to persons who are sure to repay, they 
are entitled to considerable information 
about the business of persons to whom 
they make loans. For this reason the 
ancient Phoenician money lenders used 
to ask the seafaring merchants who came 
to them for loans for a statement con- 
cerning the number, age, carrying capa- 
city, and cargoes of their ships and the 
probable dates when they would sail and 
come into port. Likewise, present day 
bankers -ask persons to whom they loan 
money for a statement of their resources 
and liabilities and the dates when their 
financial ships are “coming in.” 

Most of the information which a 
banker has concerning the business of 
his farmer customers has been obtained 
in one of the three following ways: 

Probably the most common is for the 
banker to ask the farmer certain ques- 
tions about his business when he comes 
in and asks for a loan. Some farmers 
who never talk things over with their 
banker except at such times as they 
want to borrow money resent the ques- 
tioning concerning their personal affairs 
and often an untactful banker gives the 
farmer the idea that the bank does not 
want to loan him money if there is any 
way to avoid it. This method of finding 
out about a farmer’s plans and business 
by questioning him through the wicket 
of the window is unsatisfactory to both 
the banker and the farmer. The banker 
does not usually get all the information 
which he should have and the farmer 
may feel that he has told the banker 
more than is necessary. 


A second way in which bankers obtain 
information about the kind of business 
farmers in their community are doing is 
by personal observation. The best banker 
in the country cannot tell how good a 
credit risk a farmer is by driving by his 
farm. A cashier of a country bank told 
the writer that he refused a loan to a 
certain young farmer because he consid- 
ered him to be a shiftless farmer. This 
banker had been born and reared in a 
thrifty farm family but had left the farm 
as a young man. He explained that the 
Sunday before the farmer in question 
came into the bank, he had driven by 
this man’s farm and noticed a drop 
reaper and mowing machine standing 
out in the weather back of the barns and 
also a hay barn on the back side of the 
place which was badly in need of a new 
roof. Such things as these to the banker 
who had been taught as a boy by his 
substantial Dutch parent that “Prosper- 
ity will always dwell where stock and 
tool are sheltered well,” looked like 
shiftless farming. The writer happened 
to know that the reaper and mowing 
machine had always been housed until 
they had served their time and were 
relegated to the scrap heap, and that 
the hay barn was no longer needed and 
not worth repairing. The writer also 
knew that the owner of these tools had 
bought and paid for some of the best 
land and purebred stock in that part of 
the country and that his farm business 
was a paying proposition. Probably the 
would-be farm-minded banker has fre- 
quently loaned money to much poorer 
risks than this particular farmer who 
had dumped some worn out machinery 
out behind his barn and who was wise 
enough not to repair useless buildings. 

The third way for a banker to learn 
about a farmer’s business is by means of 
the farm inventory and credit state- 
ment. The best picture of a farm bus- 
iness for a banker’s use is a properly 
made out farm credit statement. The 
farm credit statement-presents more in- 
formation to the banker than he can 
get by word of mouth or by driving 
by the farmer’s buildings, and also 
presents this information in a form 
familiar to a banker. 

A farm inventory is the simplest form 
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of farm financial record and for the 
time required to take it shows the farmer 
the most about his business of any form 
of accounting that he ean do. The 
entire inventory on the average farm 
ean be taken by the farmer himself in 
less than half a day. All that is neces- 
sary is paper and pencil and the in- 
clination. Most of our state colleges 
are prepared to furnish farmers with 
a bulletin containing simple directions 
for taking a farm inventory and also 
space for recording it together with 
blank eredit statements and directions 
for using them. 

An annual farm inventory shows a 
farmer his net worth above all debts and 
puts his farm on a_ business basis. 
Farmers are no exception to the rule 
that men are likely to judge their finan- 
cial condition by the amount of money 
they have in hand or on account at a 
bank. Many farmers feel at the end of 
the season that because they have less 
eash in the pocket than at the beginning 
of the year they have run behind in 
the year’s business. An inventory may 
show that because of the purchase of 
stock or machinery, they are really worth 
more than at the beginning of the year. 
In a similar way because a farmer has 
sold off some of his stock and has more 
ready cash on hand he may feel that he 
has gained during the year when in real- 
ity he is worth less than he was a year 
ago. 

An inventory provides a valuable list 
of property for use in ease of fire or to 
be used in settling an estate. A farmer 
hopes that he will not be burned out but 
farm buildings do sometimes burn and 
in ease of a fire a complete inventory of 
property lost is of considerable value in 
settling an insurance claim. The writer 
knows of an instance where a farmer’s 
inventory showed that he had lost stock, 
tools, and produce inventoried at $2,400. 
The owner said that before figuring up 
the loss from his inventory he would 
have been perfectly willing to have set- 
tled his claim for $1,500. The insurance 
company drew him a check for $2,400. 
His inventory had saved him nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

Probably one of the most important 
reasons for a farmer taking an annual 
inventory is that it makes a basis for 
preparing a credit statement and helps 
put the farm on a business basis. There 
is no type of farming that does not use 
credit in some form. Crop farming 
means buying seed and fertilizer in the 
spring and selling the crops in the fall 
or winter. Dairy farming gives more or 
less of a regular income throughout the 
year but dairymen use considerable 
credit to finance their farm business. 


Investigational work done by the De- 
partment of Agricultural “Economics and 
Farm Management of the New York 
State College of Agriculture in that state 
indicates that considerably less than 10 
per cent of the credit used by farmers is 


bank credit and that the average cost of 
store or merchant credit amounts to pay- 
ing interest at the rate of about 14 per 
cent per year. Banks cannot advertise 
to furnish unlimited credit to farmers 
but there are many farmers who are in 
‘sound enough financial condition so that 
banks would be glad to loan them money 
fer productive purposes if they put their 
farms on a good business basis and 
asked for credit in a businesslike way. 
The best way for a farmer to find out 
for himself and for his banker whether 
he should have eredit is to take an in- 
ventory of his farm business and make 
out a credit statement. 

Assuming that taking an annual in- 
ventory and filing a credit statement is a 
good thing for both the banks and the 
farmers, the next question is “How can 
bankers encourage farmers to take an 
inventory and file a credit statement?” 
There are two ways in which bankers can 
induce farmers to-do this. One method 
is that used by the cashier of a country 
bank who told the writer that with the 
present agricultural depression he never 
loaned a farmer a cent without first 
making him fill out the same kind of a 
credit statement as his merchant cus- 
tomers do. This particular banker was 
located in the center of a very pros- 
perous farming community but he stated 
that he had few farmers carrying check- 
ing accounts at his bank. With his 
method of handling his farmer business 
a farmer never filed a credit statement 
at the bank until he was forced to do it. 

Another banker in the same town 
when asked for his experience with 
farm inventories and credit statements 
said that he takes every opportunity 
possible to explain to farmers the value 
of an annual inventory and eredit state- 
ment, and encourages them to figure up 
their inventory each year and make out 
a credit statement as a means of know- 
ing where they stand and of putting 
their farm. business in order. Then 
when a farmer wishes credit both he and 
the bank are prepared to study the 
proposition and see if the business 
warrants the use of bank eredit. The 
farmer who has been convinced that he 
should take an inventory and file a 
credit statement as a matter of good 
business practice is a far more desirable 
bank eustomer than the man who has 
been forced into filing a credit state- 
ment. 


Some bankers report difficulty in 
getting some of their farmer depositors 
of long standing to see why they should 
now file a credit statement if they do not 
desire to borrow any more than they 
have in the past. They wonder why it 
is that a bank which has never asked 
them for their statement now requires it. 
One banker who has built up a large list 
of farmer depositors and is very suc- 
cessful in handling farmer business says 
that when he first started to use a spe- 
cial form of farm eredit statement, he 
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asked several influential and successful 


farmers who had banked with him for a 
numbers of years to lend their influence 
toward good business practices by filing 
an annual credit statement. The fact 
that several of the most prosperous 
farmers in the community recognized the 
inventory and credit statement as a good 
business practice helped materially in 
putting the farmers’ stamp of approval 
on the practice.—(The Banker Farmer.) 


Dr. Herbert R. Booth has been elec- 
ted a director of the First National 
Bank of Hamilton, Missouri, to sueceed 
his father, the late Dan Booth, who 


was president of the bank and later 


chairman of the board of directors. 
Miss Grace Burnett was elected assist- 
ant cashier. 


IS THE WHEAT PRICE 
TOO HIGH? 


Improvement in the farm and market 
price of wheat during the last six 
months is beginning to cause comment 
and complaint. It is not too much to 
say that this is unwarranted. For four 
years the wheat grower has been stag- 
gering under a load of distress. De- 
pression and deflation have driven hun- 
dreds of thousands of wheat growers 
from the land. The complaints, gen- 
erally speaking, rest upon the misap- 
prehension that speculation has driven 
the price up unduly in the United 
States and hence that the United States 
price must be above a parity with the 
rest of the world. 
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The agencies of the United States 
Department of Agriculture are in con- 
stant touch with the conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, not only at home but 
abroad. Prices in a broad sense are 
the result of the expert opinion of the 
world either as to the supply available 
until a new crop is received or as to the 
estimated quantity that will become 
available if the crops have not been 
harvested. 

The 1924 wheat situation in the United 
States presents a remarkable combina- 
tion of cireumstances. Last May wheat 
prices began to rise. The United 
States had reduced her acreage; Can- 
ada had reduced her acreage; the whole 
Northern Hemisphere had planted 10 
per cent or 12 per cent less than for 
1923. May was a very unfavorable 
month for crop growth both in the 
United States and Canada. After June, 
except in the United States, the con- 
dition of the wheat crops of the world 
showed progressive deterioration. Nat- 
urally and inevitably, expert opinion 
concluded that prices would rise as they 
necessarily did.. Each succeeding crop 
report advised of deterioration in the 
various parts of the world. Even as 
late as November the Canadian crop 
estimates. issued by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statisties, took off 20,000,000 
bushels from the previous figures. 
Australia reported damage due _ to 
weather conditions. Argentina fore- 
casted a crop over 55,000,000 bushels 
below 1923. The Bulgarian, French, 
English, and other crops were reported 
short. And last, but not least, the 
Canadian export surplus, which for 
1923 was roughly 375,000,000 bushels, 
was reduced to 175,000,000 bushels. 

The .sum of the whole matter was 
that the slight but progressive improve- 
ment in the United States crop gave us 
alone of all of the producing and con- 
suming countries a good crop, while 
generally throughout the rest of the 
world there was a shortage of bread 
grains. While our crop was a good 
crop it was not a bumper crop by any 
means; in fact, it was 25,000,000 bush- 
els below the 5-year average and was 
only about 70,000,000 bushels more than 
the small but disastrously low priced 
crop of 1923. 

This statement of the world situation 
shows unmistakably the reason for the 
prevailing price and also indicates that 
the conjunction of circumstances _re- 
sponsible for it is one that is unlikely 
to oceur on the average more than once 
in many years and hence does not war- 
rant expectation of continued high 
prices in future years. A Europe still 
prostrate from the after effects of war 
must perforee make almost superhuman 
efforts to meet her needs through home 
production. 


The charges are in circulation that 


the grower is receiving no benefit from 
the high price of wheat and that the 




























bank was founded. 











Chicago 


consumer is being unduly muleted as 
a result of them. Furthermore, the 
grain exchanges are held responsible 
for existing conditions which those un- 
familiar with the facts call very bad. 
Certainly complaint against wheat 
prices being too high is unwarranted 
when they have merely attained a parity 
of purchasig power with all commod- 
ities and when the index number of 
wheat is still far below the index num- 
ber of wages. 

That the farmer is being benefited is 
easily demonstrable for the 1923 farm 
price of wheat was only slightly more 
than 92 cents per bushel while the 
December 1, 1924, farm price was $1.30 
per bushel. Naturally, premium quali- 
ties have returned to the grower much 
more than the average farm price. For 
instance, during December a co-oper- 
ative shipping association in Montana 
sold on the Minneapolis market several 
ears of premium quality spring wheat 
at $2.01 per bushel. Even with the 
cost of marketing and the heavy trans- 
portation expense this price would ‘yield 
to the grower probably more than $1.60 
per bushel. 

In connection with the statement that 
United States wheat prices are too high 
compared with the rest- of the world, 
the charge is made that Chicago prices 
are higher than Liverpool prices. The 
exact opposite is the case. On a recent 
date when the December future price 
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in Chieago was $1.52, in Kansas City 


it was $1.44, while the price in Liver- 
pool was $1.77. That speculation, at 
least in this particular situation, is not 
unduly burdening city consumers may 
be concluded from the fact that on 
December 29 May wheat was selling 
at Winnipeg for delivery from elevators 
at Fort William at about $1.87 per 
bushel, while comparable wheat at Min- 
neapolis was about $1.75 and the con- 
tract grade No. 2 Hard at Kansas City 
was $1.71. The superficial inference 
from these figures is that the American 
price is too low and not too high as is 
charged. 

Exports on an unusual seale play 
their part in the situation. During the 
six months from July to December our 
exports of wheat were over 197,000,000 
bushels. During the same period in 
1923 our exports were only’ about 
81,000,000 bushels. In other words, 
although the 1924 crop was only 70,- 
000,000 bushels greater than 1923, ex- 
ports are already 116,000,000 bushels 
greater for identical periods. 

Tt is of course inherent in our wheat 
grower’s situation that cireumstances 
force. him to market immediately or 
soon after harvest. Based on a 9-year 
average estimate, nearly 70 per cent of 
the wheat crop leaves the farm in the 
five months from July to November, in- 
clusive. May is the high price month 
of the year. It is also the month of 
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lowest marketings. To enable growers 
to benefit more largely from the high 
priced period of the year and from 
years when high prices prevail gener- 
ally, we need greater ability on the 
farmer’s part to store on the farm or 
to hold at terminals, when economic 
conditions indicate the desirability of 
such a course. Habit, stress, our whole 
marketing system, result in rushing the 
whole crop to market no matter what 
range of prices prevails. 

Those who have felt concerned re- 
garding the situation have charged the 
Department of Agriculture with failure 
to enforce the United States Grain 
Futures Act. These charges must nee- 
essarily be baged upon a _ misunder- 
standing of the actual facts. The Grain 
Futures Administration of this depart- 
ment has competent investigators daily 
on the floors of the important grain 
futures exchanges. In addition it re- 
ceives reports daily showing the out- 
standing interests of all firms. No infor- 
mation in the possession of its market 
supervisors gives ground for alarm that 
the essential bread grain of the United 
States is being made the subject of vicious 
and harmful speeulation. Nevertheless, 
if citizens have information or evidence 
warranting investigation the depart- 
ment is always yeady to proceed 
promptly. within its powers to protect 
the genuine interests of the public, both 
consumer and producer. 
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ELECT NEW OFFICERS AT 
UNIQUE DINNER 


With several hundred stockholders as 
luncheon guests, the Union Trust Com- 
pany, one of Chicago’s large downtown 
banks, recently reversed the usual custom 
of holding the annual stockholders meet- 
ing by proxy in the bank. A majority 
of the institution’s 550 shareholders 
attended the unique luncheon in the 
Crystal Room of the Blackstone Hotel, 
where the business of the annual meet- 
ing was later transacted. 

Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of the 
board, and Harry A. Wheeler, president, 
were the principal speakers. The stock- 
holders voted to increase the capital 
stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 the 
capital stock to be offered at par, $100 
a share, to stockholders of record April 
2 in the ratio of one new share for 
each two shares held. The bank’s sur- 
plus and undivided profits will be $4,- 
000,000. George Pick of George Pick 


& Company was elected as a new 
member of the board, while all the 
former members were re-elected. Mr. 


Pick is also treasurer of Bernard Hewitt 
& Company and a director of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company. 

At a meeting of the directors imme- 
diately following the stockholders meet- 
ing, several important promotions in the 
official staff were made as follows: H. 
Lindsay Wheeler, assistant vice-pres- 
ident from cashier; R. Kingsley O'Hara, 
assistant vice-president from assistant 


cashier; John J. Anton, cashier from 
assistant cashier; and Chester E. 
Herrod, assistant cashier from auditor. 


“The increase in our capital is neces- 
sary in order to maintain the proper 
ratio of capital to deposits,” said Mr. 
Rawson. “Our deposits now are about 
$63,000,000.00 and had been consider- 
ably higher during the year. They were 
$55,000,000.00 at the end of 1923. 

“The event of outstanding importance 
in the bank during 1924 was the dis- 
tribution of several thousand shares to 
nearly 400 new stockholders. It became 


evident the Union Trust Company had 
reached a point in its relation to the 
financial life of Chicago and the middle 
west when its progress could be accel- 
erated by 


a wider distribution of its 
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stock. Under this conviction I proposed 
to my associates that I would release a 
part of my holdings if by so doing it 
could be proved that our customers were 
desirous of becoming actual partners 
in the bank and if the results desired 
would be actually achieved.” 
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William J. Gray, 


formerly senior vice 
president, has been elected president of 


the First National Bank in Detroit, 
Emory W. Clark having been promoted 
from president to chairman of the board. 

Mr. Gray has a host of friends 
throughout Detroit and especially among 
the employes of the bank. An _ hour 
after he had been elected boquets of 
flowers began to arrive from employes in 


* * 


A new trust company to be opened 
in New York City in a short time will 
be known as the Banco di Sicilia Trust 
Company, controlled by the Banco di 
Sicilia in Rome, Italy, through owner- 
ship of a majority of the capital stock. 
It will open its doors at 487 Broadway. 
The new institution, while controlled by 
the Banco di Sicilia, will be an inde- 
pendent bank operating under New 
York State banking laws. The capital 
of the trust company will be $500,000 
and the surplus $50,000. 





various departments of the institution. 
By evening the room was full and 
by noon the next day it was packed 
with floral gifts bearing messages of 
good will and congratulations from 
friends 

Mr. Gray is well known in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in which he 
has taken an active part for several 
years. 


* * 


Stockholders of the Guardian Savings 
& Trust Co., Cleveland, at their annual 
meeting, January 19, authorized a 
change in the name to the Guardian 
Trust Company, under which title the 
bank was chartered in May 28, 1894, 
J. A. House, president, announced. 
The change will become effective as 
soon as the necessary legal steps are 
completed, and, as in the past, the 
savings department will continue to be 
one of the most important divisions of 
the bank. 
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Charles G. Dawes Reelected Chairman 
of Central Trust 

At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, held recently, 
Charles G. Dawes was reelected chair- 
man of the board and all other officers 
were reelected. An advisory committee 
was created and vice president Edwin 
F. Mack was elected chairman; B. Ulrich 
appointed assistant chairman and Millar 
Brainard appointed as a third member 
of the committee. 

The following promotions were an- 
nounced : 

Howard S. Camp, formerly cashier 
to be vice president and eashier;, A. R. 
Floreen, formerly assistant vice pres- 
ident, to be vice president; Millar 
Brainard, formerly assistant vice pres- 
ident, to be vice president; J. Sanford 
be assistant vice president; 
George W. Doonan to be manager of 
the foreign department. 

Charles C. Haffner, Jr., was ap- 
pointed comptroller, a new position 
created by the board. 


Serves Bank 58 Years 

William R. Tier, manager of the re- 
ceiving teller’s department of the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York and an 
employe of the bank since August 8, 
1866, died recently after an_ illness 
which caused him to leave his post at 
the bank six months aga He had 
worked almost continuously at the bank 
for a period of 58 years. 

Almost from the beginning of his 
connection with the bank he had great 
personal responsibility. He had served 
as manager of the currency department, 
and of the paying and receiving tellers’ 
departments. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of his 
service, the clerks and officials of the 
bank joined in giving him a testimonial 
dinner. 


Fred Borton Wins Golf Cup 
On the occasion of the recent mid- 
winter meeting of the Governors of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America which was held in New Or- 
leans, January 12th, 13th and 14th, 
president R. S. Hecht, of the Hibernia 
Securities Company, Ine., gave an in- 
vitation tournament at the new Mexican 
Gulf Country Club at Pass Christian. 
There were some 25 entries and Fred 
8. Borton, of Borton & Borton, Cleve- 
land, sueceeded in winning the beauti- 
ful eup which the Hibernia Securities 

Company had put up as first prize. 


Promotions in Hibernia Bank 
of New Orleans 
At the annual organization meeting 
of the board of directors of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, E. Molitor, former cashier of 
the Federal International Banking Com- 
pany of New Orleans, was added to the 
staff as vice president; W. B. Machado, 
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View of inside of Bank Screen. Light 
source concealed in cornice of screen 


Don't Be Confused 
By The Subject of Concealed Light 


IDING a “‘light under a bushel’’ is one way to conceal it. 
But it’s not the way we practice the art we have been 
building up for the past 50 years. 
Concealed light by Frink methods, means light from concealed 
sources—light that is as powerful as you want it to be—that 
loses little from its concealment except eye-strain and headaches. 
With experience from installing concealed light in hundreds of 
banks, our engineers would be glad to point out to you, how in 
your bank too, concealed lighting would be both a business 


builder and a money saver. 
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former cashier, was elected vice pres- 
ident and cashier; Louis. P. Banchet 
and E. F. LeBreton, former cashiers, 
were elected assistant vice presidents. 
All of the other officers were re-elected. 
The senior officers are as follows: Hugh 
McCloskey, chairman of the board; R. 
S. Hecht. president; and the following 
vice presidents: R. W. Wilmot, W. P. 
Simpson, A. P. Howard, Fred W. Ells- 
worth, Paul Villere, R. N. 
James H. Kepper. 


Sims, 


The merging of the Portland Trust 
Co. and First National Bank of 
Portland, Conn., as the Portland 
Trust Co., will be effective on or about 
March 2. The new bank is capitalized 
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at $100,000 and will have 
surplus, and undivided profits. Andrew 
N. Shepard becomes president and 
John H. Sage will be chairman of the 
board. Mr. Sage was succeeded as pres- 
ident of the First National recently, by 
Oliver B. Ellsworth, who at 27 years of 
age at the time, was regarded as one of 
the youngest national bank presidents in 
the country. Mr. Ellsworth becomes 
secretary and treasurer of the consol- 
idated bank. 
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MID-WINTER TRUST 
MEETING FEB. 18-19 


The sixth mid-winter conference of 
the trust companies of the United States 
will be held February 18 and 19 at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
under the auspices of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers 
Association. There will be four sessions 
in all which will be called each morning 
and afternoon in the main ballroom of 
the hotel. Francis H. Sisson, vice pres- 
ident, Trust Company Division, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and vice pres- 
ident Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, will preside at all sessions of the 
conference. 

During the two day session there will 
be a presentation and general discussion 
of trust problems and a series of ques- 
tions covering many phases of fiduciary 
subjects. The subject of taxation will 
be given especial consideration. Among 
the topies to be presented are the mul- 
tiplicity of estate or inheritance tax laws; 
the increasing duties and responsibilities 
of administering trusts under these 
laws; the changing methods of handling 
estates and trusts due to new economic 
and social conditions; the increased 
opportunities to serve in the re-organ- 
ization of estates and the growing im- 
portance of insurance in its relation to 
estates and trusts. 

In connection with the conference the 
fourteenth annual banquet of the trust 
companies of the United States will be 
held in the main ballroom of the Com- 
modore, February 19 at seven-thirty. It 
will be preceded by a reception in the 
main ballroom foyer from seven to 
seven-thirty. Lucius Teter, president of 
the Trust Company Division and pres- 
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ent of the Chicago Trust Company will 
preside as the toastmaster. The speakers 
will be Sir Henry Thornton, chairman 
and president Canadian National Rail- 
ways and president Ernest Martin Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth College. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors of the Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Company, 
Spokane, Wash., the following promo- 
tions were made in the official staff of 
the trust company: 

Arthur 8. Blum, formerly treasurer, 
and Harold E. Fraser, secretary, were 
elected vice presidents. George L. Kim- 
mel, assistant secretary, was named 
secretary. Fred D. Graff, assistant 
secretary, was named treasurer; and 
Arnold F. Brunkow, publicity manager 
of the bank and trust company, was 
elected assistant secretary. No changes 
were made in the bank or in the direc- 
torate of either institutions. 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Central Bank 
of Baltimore, Maryland, August Weber 
was re-elected president as was John P. 
Lauber, as vice president. George F. 
Lang, cashier, was elected a vice pres- 
ident; William E. Katenkamp, assist- 
ant cashier, was elected cashier, and 
Harry H. Hahn, assistant cashier. 


Edwin G. Foreman, formerly assist- 
ant cashier of the Foreman National 
Bank, and cashier of the Foreman Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, has been 
elected vice president of both institu- 
tions. Max J. Thies, Elmer C. May- 
wald, and Charles L. Boyle, previously 
assistant cashiers of the national bank, 
were elected second vice presidents. 
H. T. Spiesberger and G. K. Hutter 
were added to the staff, the former as 
second vice president and the latter as 
assistant cashier. Other officers were 
re-elected. 

Robert B. Whiting, previously bond 
officer of the Foreman Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, was elected vice president 
and manager of the bond department. 
Marshall J. Fletcher was added to the 
staff as manager of the savings depart- 
ment. Other officers were re-elected. 


Clifford L. Babeock, for four years 
state treasurer of Washington, has 
assumed his duties as vice president of 
the Brotherhood National Bank of 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Carl W. McKeen was elected pres- 
ident of the Bank of Topeka and the 
Prudential Trust Company, Topeka, 
Kansas, at the annual election to sueceed 
S. E. Cobb, who was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. The change in 
executives followed the resignation of 
F. C. Kaths, chairman of the board for 
the past two years. An increase in the 
capital stock of the Bank of Topeka 
from $310,000 to $400,000 was made at 
this meeting also. 


COMMITTEE OF F. A. A. 
MEETS IN CLEVELAND 


To sell bankers as well as the public 
on the importance of financial advertis- 
ing as a potent force for the common 
good, was the thought behind discus- 
sions at the third conference of the 
Extension Committee of the National 
Financial Advertisers Association which 
met in Cleveland in January. Previous 
meetings have been held in Cineinnati 
and Chicago. 

Twenty representatives of the largest 
banks and bond houses from all parts 
of the country attended the sessions and 
various entertainment features arranged 
by members of the Cleveland Financial 
Advertisers Association. These included 
breakfasts, luncheons and dinners at 
local clubs tendered by The Union 
Trust Company, The Centeral National 
Bank Savings & Trust Company, The 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
and The Cleveland Trust Company. 

Visitors also were guests of the local 
Financial Advertisers Association group 
at the final showing of the “Miracle” 
in Cleveland’s immense public hall. 

The committee is considered one of 
the most important in the national as- 
sociation. It was organized as a result 
of a suggestion to the national body by 
C. H. Henderson, publicity manager of 
The Union Trust Company. It’s chair- 
man is Robert J. Izant, publicity man- 
ager of The Central National Bank & 
Trust Company. It’s purpose is to 
“Extend the services of the association 
to financial institutions throughout the 
country, and to aid in the promotion of 
the business of banks, bond houses and 
savings and loan companies.” 

Those who attended the sessions and 
took part in the discussions centering 
on the development of research along 
technical financial advertising lines 
were: F. L. Blanchard, Henry L. 
Doherty & Co, New York; L. A. 
Buennagel, Fletcher Savings & Trust 
Co., Indianapolis; F. J. Campbell, First 
National Bank of Detroit, Detroit; D. 
L. Edwards, National City Bank, 
Akron, 0.; G. M. Ellis, Commerce 
Guardian Trust and Savings Bank, 
Toledo; Paul Hardesty, Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, vice chairman of 
the committee; Robert J. Izant, Central 
National Bank Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Chairman; Sam Judd, Mer- 
eantile Trust Co., St. Louis; C. H. 
Handerson, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland; Harry J. Plogstedt, Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati; Kline L. 
Roberts, Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, Columbus; A. C. Rogers, Guard- 
ian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland; 
W..D. Lampman, Fidelity Trust Co., 
Buffalo; Preston E. Reed, executive 
secretary. National Financial Advertis- 
ers Association; W. R. Snodgrass, Fi- 
delity National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; 
I. I. Sperling, The Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 
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BOOSTING ST. LOUIS AS 
RAILROAD CENTER 


LL the bustle of a railroad yard, 
with tracks, interlocking switch 
towers, bridges and semaphores, a chug- 
ging locomotive model, with motion 
picture scenery to flash past when the 
affair was going full speed ahead made 
200 St. Louis railroad executives feel 
at home at a “St. Louis Gateway” 
dinner given for them on January 12 
by John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, St Louis. 
An elaborate program, the theme of 
which was transportation, made the din- 
ner a big success, and speeches dwell- 
ing upon the welfare of the roads and 
the future of St Louis as the “Gateway 
of the great Southwest” were given by 
road executives. 

As each railroad president was called 
by Toastmaster Lonsdale, in his capac- 
ity as “eall boy,” the block system gave 
the speaker the clear signal. Then, as 
the speaker proceeded, moving scenery 
showed the section of country served 
by his line. 

The subjects and speakers were: 
“Dean of the Profession” C. E. Schaff, 
president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
who was represented by €. N. Whitehead, 
executive vice president; “Red, Yellow 
or Green,” Daniel Upthegrove, pres- 
ident, St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company (Cotton Belt); “No. 1925 on 


Time,” L.. W. Baldwin, president, Mis- 
souri Pacifie R. R. Company; “Head 
In, Back Out,” Henry Miller, pres- 
ident, Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis; “Giving the Southwest the 
‘Highball’,’ J. M. Kurn, president, St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company; 
“Keep Your Eye on the Board,” J. E. 
Taussig, president, Wabash Railway 
Company, and “All Aboard, Let’s Go!,” 
W. Frank Carter, former president of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Lonsdale’s theme was co-opera- 
tion with the roads by the financial 
and industrial interests. 

“The train order board,” said J. E. 
Taussig, president of the Wabash, “is 
set for ‘clear’ at this, the commencement 
of 1925, a year which opens up full of 
promise for sensible and conservative 
prosperity for all industrial and trans- 
portation enterprises. We railroad men 
have great hopes as to the financial and 
business outlook for 1925. While we 
do not expect any great boom such as 
we have had in some previous years, we 
believe that we are entering an era of 
reasonable and sensible prosperity in 
all business enterprises in this country.” 

James M. Kurn, president of the 
Friseo Lines, struck an optimistic note 
when he declared: “The future as por- 
trayed by conditions existing within our 
territory justifies the statement that we 
are again at the threshold of an era of 
real prosperity. Our inventory reflects 
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that the great oil industry of Oklahoma, 
Texas and Kansas is rapidly recovering 
from conditions which have confronted 
it for several years past.” 

L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, was also convineed that 
a period of sane progress confronts the 
Mr. Baldwin has just been 
elected a member of the board of diree- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis. 


At the Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, all directors were re-elected. 
Kahn I. Fosdick, formerly manager of 
the bond department, was elected second 
vice president, and R. K. Pretty was 
appointed as manager of the service 
extension department. Other officers 
were re-elected. 


The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chieago, has named A. M. Speer vice 
president and Harry L. Schmitz vice 
president and manager of the real 
estate and farm loan department. E. 
P. Waud and Rush C. Butler were 
elected directors. Philip Wrigley has 
resigned from the directorate. 


The directorate of the Roseland State 
Savings Bank, Chicago, was reduced 
from eleven to ten members, Herman 


’ Tenings having died. Other members 


were re-elected. 
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Norris Heads Gotham National 

At a meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Gotham National Bank of 
New York the following officers were 
elected: Henry H. Bizallion, chairman 
of the board; Frank L. Norris, vice 
president, was named president; Fran- 
cis X. O'Neill, assistant vice president, 
was promoted to vice president; B. W. 
Griffin was elected assistant vice pres- 
ident. 


Announcement is made of the resigna- 
tion of Samuel W. Reyburn, president 
of Lord & Taylor and president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation of 
Virginia, as a member of the board of 
dbrecwurs of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, because of his elec- 
tion as a Class B director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, a position which pre- 
cludes membership on any other bank 
directorate. 

Mr. Reyburn was formerly president 
of the Union Trust Company of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. He eame to New York 
in 1914. 


The new officers of the Hubbell Bank, 
Hubbell, Nebraska, are: J. E. Conklin, 
president, succeeding the late W. H. 
Conklin; W. B. Conklin, vice president ; 
L. A. Conklin, cashier, and R. H. Von 
Kessel, assistant cashier. 


Charles E. Gaches has been named 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Seattle, 
Washington. 


Byron S. Huie, for the last two years 
Wyoming State Banking examiner, re- 
cently assumed the duties of president 
of the First State Bank of Douglas, 
Wyoming. 
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MISS GRACE D. BERKEBILE 


Miss Grace D. Berkebile, for twenty 
years associated with the Peoples Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
in various capacities, was elected as- 
sistant secretary of that institution at 
the annual meeting held recently. 





John Lingo is president and N. W. 
Irwin, cashier of the First National 
Bank in Hamburg, Iowa, that recently 
received its charter as a new banking 
institution with a eapital of $50,000. 


Announcement is made of the organ- 
ization of a new investment firm to 
sueceed that of Fraser and Goodwin. 
Seattle, Washington. Henry A. Colver 
will become a partner in this new or- 
ganization and the firm name will be 
changed to Fraser, Goodwin and Colver, 
and will retain the same officers. 
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Three additional directors were 
elected to the board of the Ravenswood 
National Bank, Chicago. They are: 
J. C. Aspley, A. L. Schultz and S. R. 
Thornburg. A. M. Daun, C. S&S. 
Sweeney and F. C. Adams were named 
as new assistant cashiers. 


Thomas J. Healy, president of the 
South-West Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has been given the additional 
title of cashier, the incumbent of that 
position, A. H. Wolski, resigning. Rud- 
olph A. Mourek was elected assistant 
cashier and assistant secretary. 





W. H. Regnery was elected director 
of the West Side Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Other directors and of 
ficers were re-elected. 


All officers and directors of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank and the First 
Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee, were 
re-elected at the January meeting of 
shareholders. The following changes 
were made in the officers’ staff of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company: Wil- 
bur I. Barth, formerly secretary, is now 
secretary and treasurer. Willis C. Otis 
and A. H. Brunkow, assistant trust 
officers, have been added to the staff. 


At the Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, George Pick was added to the 
directorate, all other members being re- 
elected. Four new appointments were 
made to the official staff as follows: 
H. Lindsay Wheeler and R. Kingsley 
O’Hara were elected assistant vice pres- 
idents; John J. Anton was chosen cash- 
ier and Chester E. Herrod was named 
assistant cashier. Other officers were re- 
elected. The capital was increased from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 








The new Diversey Trust and Savings 
Bank, Diversey Parkway, Chicago, held 
its formal opening on Jan. 31. The new 
building is a two story structure of im- 
pressive architectural design. It was 
planned by Clarence Hatzfeld, bank 
builder. 

In connection with its formal opening, 
the bank made a special offer to all those 
opening new accounts during the month 
of January. All such accounts and all 
deposits made within the month drew 
interest from the first. 





J. H. Lee, who resigned recently from 
the presidency and directorate of the 
Kansas Reserve State Bank, Topeka, 
Kansas, is sueceeded by Frank P. Mac- 
Lennan, publisher of the Topeka State 
Journal. George Godfrey Moore was 
elected vice president, the office pre- 
viously held by Mr. MacLennan. Mr. 
Lee also tendered his resignation as 
president of the Kansas Reserve Invest- 
ment Company, and W. W. Eden re- 
signed as secretary of this organization. 
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At the meeting of the board of diree- 
tors, F. O. Hicks, formerly connected 
with the bank, was elected vice pres- 
ident. All other officers were re-elected. 

In his annual report to shareholders, 
president Watts stated that the bank 
had earned 15.47 per cent on its cap- 
ital stock, 13 per cent of which was 
paid out in dividends, with a substan- 
tial sum added to surplus. The report 
also showed that the deposits of the 
bank in 1924 had shown a net increase 
of $28,565,000 over the previous year 
which is a record for all times for a 
St. Louis bank. 

The First National Bank’s total de- 
posits at the close of business December 
31 were over $143,000,000.00. Total 
resources were over $162,000,000.00. 


New directors of the Noel State Bank 
in Chicago, elected at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders held on January 13, 
are: Joseph Mallek, secretary of the 
Father Gordon Building and Loan As- 
sociation and Edward C. Schoen, pres- 
ident of the Columbia Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company. 

The board of directors, as now con- 
stituted, is as follows: e 

Otto J. Hartwig, Chairman, Bernard 
Brozowski, Sidney S. David, James 
Davis, John §. Edwards. J. F. Fish, 
Ole Gullicksen, Frank W. Hausmann, 
Joseph F. Johnson, Joseph Mallek, C. 
V. Nieman, Joseph R. Noel, Peter P. 
Reisenhus, J. F. Schiffmann, Edward 
C. Sehoen, Theodore Sheldon, Francis 
E. Thorrton, Joseph Weissenbach, 
Charles J. Zahn, and Fred Zimmerman. 

The following officers were elected 
and appointed: 

Joseph R. Noel, president; James 
Davis, vice president; Frank W. Haus- 
mann, vice president and manager, 
credit department; Lyman T. Burgess, 
cashier; A. J. Olsen, assistant cashier; 
Arthur Kort, assistant cashier and as- 
sistant manager, credit department; E. 
M. Breitsprecher, assistant cashier and 
auditor; Peter I. Kukowski, assistant 
eashier, manager publicity department 
and purchasing agent. William H. 
Oellerich, assistant cashier and manager, 
savings department; N. J. Reuland, 
manager, mortgage and bond depart- 
ment; A. W. J. Lentz, manager, build- 
ing and vaults; James M. Hurst, trust 
officer. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York at the office of the 
company all retiring trustees were re- 
elected. 


At the annual meeting of share- 
holders of the Seaboard National Bank, 
held January 13, the retiring board of 
directors was re-elected for the ensuing 
year. A proposal to inerease the cap- 
ital stock of the bank from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000 was unanimously ratified. 
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How would you handle 
collections in Anniston, Ala. 


The Ranp MCNALLy Bankers Directory answers practically 
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every question that arises in banking and commercial inter- ers Directory Blue 


course. No matter how perplexing the subject, the Blue Book 
will give you the facts about it—instantly. Facts that you can 
always rely on! This information is collected twice a year, 
direct from first-hand sourcés in the banks, at a cost of tens of 


thousands of dollars. 


Whether you buy the RAND M¢Natty Bankers Directory for 
reference, for collection purposes, for mailing lists, or other 
uses, you will find it an unequaled investment. Fifty-two years 
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predominant among the banks of America. 


The Blue Book is published in March and September. Let us 


tell you more about it. Write us. 


Ranp M&NALLY & GoMPANY 


Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
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Clarence E. Linz of Dallas, class C 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Eleventh District, was appointed to the 
office of vice chairman of the board of 
directors, to sueceed W. B. Newsome 
who has resigned. Mr. Newsome had 
served as director of the bank and vice 
chairman for nine years. A new direec- 
tor to fill the vacancy on the board 
eaused by his retirement will be named 
soon. 


R. H. Smith, assistant cashier of the 
Bank of Osceola, Arkansas, resigned 
and has accepted a position with the 
First National Bank of Blytheville, 
Arkansas, Austin A. Moore succeeds 
Mr. Smith. 


John C. Laughlin sueceeds W. H. 
Reilley as assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank, Miles City, Montana. 


C. W. Moody succeeds E. R. Adams 
as cashier of the MeDaniel National 
Bank, Springfield, Missouri. 


R. E. Courson, formerly of Remsen, 
Iowa, succeeds W. T. Gfeller as cashier 
of the State Bank of Belmond, Iowa. 


J. L. Griffin, who was examiner for 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank from 
1919 to 1921, has been elected active 
vice president of the Bank of Orange 
and Trust Company, of Orlando, 
Florida. 
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THE INVESTMENT ANGLE 
ON CO-OP APARTMENTS 


HE tremendous impetus which has 
been given to the co-operative 
apartment plan of home ownership in 
a number of cities throughout the coun- 
try has aroused interest in the econ- 
omies of the plan from the point of 
view of the prospective home owner 
and also because of the unique features 
it presents as a new method of financing. 
As an indication of the extent of 
development of this new movement in 
real estate, more than $75,000,000 has 
been invested in co-operative apartments 
in the Park Avenue District of New 
York City alone, and in Chicago over 
100 apartment buildings operate under 
this plan. The movement is also be- 
coming an important factor in Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, Seattle, Balti- 
more, Washington, Evanston, Brooklyn, 
and a number of other cities. 

Although the growth of the co-oper- 
ative plan has been accelerated by the 
rising cost of shelter in the last decade, 
it is believed that it is based on an 
economic structure that will make for 
its permanence. The economies are the 
result of combined purchasing power, 
large seale production and operation, 
and the abolition of the wastes of 
renting. 

As a method of financing, the co- 
operative apartment plan is similar in 
one respect to a building and loan as- 
sociation and a real estate bond issue. 
These two mediums function by gather- 
ing small sums from a number of indi- 
viduals to finance the mortgage on a 
building project. The co-operative 
apartment plan also assembles capital 
from a number of individuals, but it is 
used to finance not the mortgage, but 
the equity in the building over and 
above the mortgage. 

To the prospective home owner the 
©o-operative apartment plan presents a 
new offering. Ninety-five per cent of 
the people desire to own their own 
home, but many cannot afford to own 
an individual dwelling with the kind of 
accommodations they demand. The co- 
operative apartment plan offers a home 
which costs less to purchase, requires 
a smaller original payment without 
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Rapid development of co-operative 
movement in home ownership presents 
unique features in methods of financing 


By ELMER A. CLAAR 


Lecturer on Real Estate, Northw:stern University 


speculation, and costs less to operate 
than an individual dwelling with sim- 
ilar accommodations in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

What, specifically, is the co-operative 
apartment plan? 

It is a plan by which a number of 
people purchase, own and operate an 
apartment building and in which each 
co-owner selects an apartment to oc- 
cupy as his home. For the mutual pro- 
tection of the owners they transfer the 
feehold interest in the property to a 
corporation or trustee. Matters of gen- 
eral interest are controlled and man- 
aged by the tenant-owners through the 
medium of a board of directors or ex- 
ecutive committee. Matters pertaining 
to the specific apartment of each owner 
are controlled by him. He usually owns 
and oceupies his apartment through a 
long term lease which is his evidence of 
title to the apartment. Therefore the 
ewner is usually called a tenant-owner. 
His evidence of interest in the entire 
project is a certificate of stock or a 
trustee’s certificate. 

There are two general types of co- 
operative apartment plans, known as 
the 100 per cent plan, which provides 
for a tenant-owner for every apartment 
in the building, and the semi-co-opera- 
tive or joint ownership plan in which 
a group of the tenant-owners rent some 
of the apartments in the building for 
their joint account. 


As compared with owning an individ- 
ual residence, the tenant-owner of a co- 
operative apartment has the advantage 
of economy in the original cost resulting 
from organization and quantity produc- 
tion, as well as subsequent economies 
in operation and maintenance. It is 
easy to see that the tax on the land of 
a 100-foot lot is the same whether a 
single residence or a co-operative apart- 
ment owned by 48 people occupies the 
site. One janitor can take care of 48 
apartments, but it would be impossible 
for him to take care of 48 individual 
homes. Less coal is required to heat a 
48-apartment building than for 48 sep- 
arate houses and in buying large quan- 


tities of coal, better prices can be se- 
cured. In a co-operative apartment the 
occupant has, of course, the convenience 
and efficiency of an apartment with no 
cares as to the details of management, 
with the additional advantage of what 
might be called the enforcement of 
neighborliness. Residential neighbor- 
hoods frequently deteriorate in value 
because one or two house owners. sell to 
undesirables and thereby cause a stam- 
pede among the others to get out, but 
this cannot be done in a co-operative 
home, for the leases cannot be assigned 
without the consent of the exeeutive 
committee or board of directors. 

In comparison with the renting of an 
apartment an investment in a co-oper- 
ative apartment home saves money for 
the tenant-owner because the landlord’s 
profits revert to him in the form of re- 
duced cost of occupancy, and the sums 
which in an ordinary apartment are 
expended to cover the landlord’s income 
tax on the profits, the cost of possible 
vacancies and bad debts, and the cost 
of getting tenants are eliminated under 
the co-operative plan. Further econ- 
omies are effected as a result of the fact 
that any increase in value of the prop- 
erty is reflected in the increased value 
of the holding of the co-operative owner, 
instead of resulting in increased rent. 
Beyond the monetary return the ten- 
ant-owner of a co-operative apartment 
receives the satisfaction of owning his 
own home and belonging to a com- 
munity in which his neighbors are of a 
substantial class. 

The purchaser of a _ co-operative 
apartment should insist on a fair pur- 
chase price not only for the entire 
property, but for the individual apart- 
ment offered. The purchase price of 
the property is the amount of the equity 
plus the amount of the mortgage. This 
total should not be inflated with exces- 
sive organization and sales expenses 
nor an exhorbitant sum to cover carry- 
ing charges while the project is being 
marketed. 

Other factors in regard to the prop- 
erty which should be insisted upon by 
the purchaser include conservative and 
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sound financing, a superior location for 
dwelling purposes of fixed or advancing 
values, and a good building from the 
point of construction and design. 

Relative to the plan of organization 
ot the co-operative enterprise the pur- 
chaser should demand first, a sound 
legal plan comprehending title matters, 
rights, and responsibilities of the co- 
owners. He should make sure that a 
simple and efficient operating plan is 
used, with the details of the manage- 
ment eared for by an experienced agent. 
He should know that prospective owners 
have been selected who are wholesome, 
responsible, and congenial. : 

It is important that the firm organ- 
izing a co-operative apartment project 
have special knowledge of land values, 
property values, and rental values. It 
must have experience in real estate 
financing and real estate management, 
and of co-operative practice in par- 
ticular. The organizers must have 
financial strength and responsibility, for 
they must carry the apartments until 
they are sold. 

In the financing of most co-operative 
apartments, the principle of amortiza- 
tion is used so that the principal sum 
of the mortgage is being reduced by 
monthly payments which are included 
in the monthly assessments of the ten- 
ant-owners. The mortgage should be so 
amortized that at the date of its matur- 
ity the principal sum then due is small 
enough so that there will be no question 
about the ability of the tenant-owners 
to refund the loan. 

In a co-operative apartment venture 
it is not wise to have the equity less 
than 40 per cent of the total value. 
Tt is better if the equity is 50 per cent 
or larger, for a group of individuals 
who attempt to operate on a small 
margin are likely to come to grief. A 
small equity also results in large as- 
sessments and weakens the incentive of 
the individual under financial stress to 
proteet his investment. 

The feehold interest in the property 
of a co-operative apartment is usually 
conveyed to a corporation which acts 
for the entire group of owners in the 
administration and management of 
those matters which concern the entire 
group of owners. In Maine, Delaware, 
New York, and a number of other states 
an ordinary business corporation is 
used. In Illinois, however, a building 
corporation is used and its activity is 
limited by the corporate law and the 
charter of the corporation to “aequir- 
ing, owning, leasing or operating this 
one building and parcel of land.” 

The apartment is conveyed to the 
individual by the corporation, usually 
through a long term lease. This lease 
is ealled a proprietary jease because it 
is a eonvevance that really enables a 
tenant-owner not merely to occupy but 
to “own his own apartment.” It is the 
most important legal instrument in the 
co-operative plan. 


An Investment Service 


for Bankers 


HERE’S a world of difference between 
selling bonds of an underwriting house 
that offers no service and one that does. Even 
though the securities of both houses are high 
grade, the bonds of the one will invariably 
outsell the bonds of the other by a big margin. 


The investment service we offer to bankers 


includes 


Statistical and 
Trading Departments 


Selling and Advertising Services 


We have in our organization a number of ex- 
perienced bank bond men who will gladly 
cooperate with bankers in the efficient man- 
agement of their bond departments and all 
bankers are invited to avail themselves of 


their services. 


Write for our pamphlet outlining the scope 
of our Investment Service for bankers. 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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A TIME-SAVING SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING LOANS 
(Continued from page 38) 
through a separate file when the note 
becomes due in order to locate the col- 
lateral. The face of the envelope shows 
the amount, due date, and rate of in- 
terest of the loan as well as an itemized 
listing of the collateral security con- 
tained in it, and the signed agreement 

of the borrower. 

Notes for which no collateral is taken 
are recorded also on a handy eard file. 
The eard (Fig. II) shows on one side 
the amount, date, due date, and date of 
payment of as many as a dozen loans 
or extensions of loans to the same in- 
dividual. On the reverse side is a con- 
densed financial statement of the bor- 


118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 


rower, including real estate and per- 
sonal holdings, encumbrances, other bor- 
rowings, ete. It is easy for the loaning 
officer to refer to this ecard and to 
obtain at a glance an accurate picture 
of the applicant’s business and a his- 
tory of his relations with the bank. 


Promissory as well as collateral notes 
are made out on an envelope form for 
convenience in retaining any desired 
data. A record of payments on the 
note is kept on the reverse side of this 
form. We have found that to avoid 
difficulties it is wise to provide a sep- 
arate form for notes which are made 
out by husband and wife jointly. 

By the method described above we 
are saving considerable time in the 
handling of loans. 
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INTEREST RATE MOVEMENTS 
ON SHORT-TIME LOANS 


INCE the Federal Reserve System 

came into effect in 1914 important 
changes have taken place in_ the 
characteristic movements of short-time 
interest rates. One of the most bene- 
ficial of the results following the estab- 
lishment of the System has been a 
great reduction in the seasonal varia- 
‘tions of interest rates which in former 
_years lifted the charges for short-time 
_money accommodation almost every 
spring and autumn. Retail and whole- 
sale trade have their: busiest season in 


the fall of the year. The building trades 
are most active in the spring. Agricul- 
ture uses large sums for the spring 
planting, and still larger amounts for 
harvesting and moving the crops in the 
autumn. 

These seasonal changes in the volume 
of business result in corresponding 
changes in the amount of credit required. 
Before the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System the volume of credit was 
inelastic and sluggish of movement. It 
could not be readily or rapidly varied 








Bonds for 


banks 


Nation-wide facilities 
for buying or selling. 
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in amount to meet changing needs, and 
it could not be shifted about the country 
easily. As a consequence during the 
spring and autumn, which were the 
seasons of greatest need, money was 
tight and interest rates correspondingly 
high. During the summer and winter 
the need was less, and interest rates 
were lower. 

Under the new system the volume of 
bank notes in cireulation inereases as 
seasonal demands develop, and shrinks 
as they become less, so that instead of 
the previous wide seasonal fluctuations 
in interest rates, we now have a system 
which meets the changing needs of 
trade by increases and decreases in note 
circulation which are effected without 
disturbance to business. 


Evidence of the decreased hazard in 
loaning money since the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System is found 
in the records of the market rates of 
interest on different sorts of short-time 
loans during the years prior to the in- 
ception of the System and since that 
time. In the diagram at the foot of 
this page the average annual rates for 
three classes of loans in the New York 
market during the past 35 years are 
represented by the three lines. 


The lowest line represents the average 
rate charged each year for 90 day loans 
on mixed collateral. The middle line 
shows the average rate on 60 to 90 day 
commercial paper. The upper line re- 
presents the rates on loans running from 
four to six months on commercial paper. 
During the earlier years of the period 
the spread between the four to six 
months rate and the rates for 60 to 90 
days was large, averaging during the 
decade from 1890 to 1900 as much as 
40 per cent more for the longer term 
paper than for the shorter. 

The dominant reason for this dif- 
ference appears to have been that in 
those days it was far more hazardous 
to loan money for as much as six months 
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than it was to lend it for only two or 
three months. In the years when re- 
eurrent panics and crises were among 
the expected events of our financial 
operations no one could know what even 
the next six months might bring forth, 
and lenders had to be paid for taking 
the risks of making the longer loans. 

After the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System these differences in rates 
rapidly diminished because increasing 
the term of the loan gid not materially 
increase its hazard. During the past 
10 years the differences in these loan- 
ing rates have almost disappeared, as 
the diagram clearly shows.—The Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 


MOODY FORECASTS 
PROSPERITY ERA 


John Moody, president of Moody’s 
Investors Service, addressing the Illinois 
Bankers Association at their annual 
Mid-Winter Dinner, in Chicago, Thurs- 
day evening, January 22nd, on the 
Business Outlook at Home and Abroad, 
said in part: “The opening of the year 
1925 marks a culmination of what might 
broadly be described as the period of 
abnormal upheaval in the affairs of the 
entire civilized world” A _ generation 
hence men will look back on the decade 
from 1914 to 1924 as a period of chaos 
and unsettlement which never fitted in 
logically with the more natural flow of 
finance and trade, such as should ordi- 
narily prevail. The breaking out of the 
great World War, as we all know, turned 
the world upside down, and it is only 
now, after a full decade has passed, that 
the ship has begun to right itself again. 

“For it cannot be easily denied that 
at the present time,, in both America 
and Europe, there is, evident a distinct 
reversion toward normality in all human 
activities. In brief, it is not overstat- 
ing the case to say that the world is ap- 
parently ,entering into a renaissance. 
Everywhere one turns and looks below 
the surface, there are evidences that dis- 
order is giving place to order; that 
human activities are adjusting them- 
selves to new conditions; that new 
foundations have been, or are in the 
process of being, laid for a real and nor- 
mal revival of human activities. 

“For the year 1924 witnessed, in 
many directions, a reversion to con- 
servative and constructive policies. This 
constructive reversion has been political, 
economie and social and has consisted 
of a general broad movement back 
toward pre-war ideas and ideals. At 
home in the political field we have wit- 
nessed a pronounced repudiation of 
socialistic radicalism; in Great Britain 
there has been a landslide toward con- 
servatism; in France constructive poli- 
cies have came to the forefront, and the 
present characteristics of the ruling 
parties in the French Government, 
although labeled radical or socialistic, 
are actually conservative; in Germany, 
notwithstanding the apparent internal 


An Uninterrupted 
Dividend Record 


DOLLARS PER SHARE 


NET EARNINGS PER SHARE OF A.T. & T. 
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R the past 42 years, the A. T. & T. Company 
and its predecessors have paid not less than $7.50 
a share per year, which each year has been earned 


with a margin of safety. 


A substantial surplus has thus been accumulated and 
kept in the business, increasing the equity of the 
individual stockholder while increasing the usefulness 


of the entire Bell System. 


This financial record not only reflects the stability 
of the Company but accounts for the remarkable 
steadiness of the stock's market price. 


It also accounts for the fact that today there are 
more than 343,000 stockholders. 


A.T.& T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can 
be bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
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political confusion, this young republic 
is really powerfully dominated by con- 
servative forces and its present attitude 
betokens more permanent stability than 
at any time since the end of the war. 
Even in Russia we find countless evi- 
dences of a trend toward conservatism 
and reversion toward normality. A 
careful study of conditions in Russia 
indicates that only a few years more will 
be consumed in the evolution of her 
government to a stable position. 


“The explanation of this reversion 
toward stability in world affairs is not 
far to seek. During the past year, while 
politicians the world over were fearing 
the radical or revolutionary vote, and 
most economists were calculating the 
effects of continued political disturbance 


NEW YORK 
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on industry, the voters the world over 
were quietly turning conservative. This 
fact has been particularly true of the 
United States and Great Britain, but I 
think will be found to be almost as 
true of all Europe.” 


After a discussion of the economic 
effect of the operation of the Dawes 
Plan and other financial influences, Mr. 
Moody commented upon the future as 
follows: “Of course, we all recognize 
that periods of prosperity are in time 
overdone; that prosperity brings, in the 
long run, a reversal of trends to some 
extent; that men, being human beings, 
are as a whole shortsighted, and in times 
of health become over-optimistic just as 
in times of unhealth, they become over- 
pessimistic. 
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REMARKABLE GROWTH IN 
ELECTRICAL FIELD 


The United States, being the largest 
manufacturer of electrical machinery 
and apparatus, offers a splendid guide 
to world interest in electricity in the 
demand for its mechanical products. 
The manufacturers of the United States 
have an invested capital of nearly $1,- 
000,000,000 devoted to the production of 
such machinery, according to the Trade 
Record of the National City Bank of 
New York. 

The value of electrical machinery 
and apparatus turned out by factories 
of the country for home and foreign 
markets has grown from $92,000,000 in 
1900 to $235,000,000 in 1914 and $834,- 
000,000 in 1921. This is now about nine 
times as much in value as in 1900, while 
the value of all manufactures produced 
in the country in 1921 was only about 
four times as much as in 1900. 

Other evidences of the growth in 
manufactures of electrical machinery are 
found in the fact that the number of 
establishments engaged in this industry 
has increased from 581 in 1900 to 1,333 
in 1921; the number of wage earners 
from 42,000 in 1900 to 161,000 in 1921, 
and eapital from $84,000,000 in 1900 to 
858 millions in 1919, the latest year in 
which the capital engaged in the manu- 
facturing industries is shown by the 
census records. 
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That this growth in our production of 
electrical machinery is due in a eon- 
siderable degree to the  inereasing 
demand from abroad is evidenced by the 
fact that the exports of the group 
officially designated as “electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus” have grown from 
about $4,000,000 in 1900 to approx- 
imately $70,000,000 in 1924, the value of 
the 1924 exports being thus seventeen 
times as great as in 1900. 

The latest detailed figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce show that elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus was ex- 
ported to 109 countries and colonies in 
1922 ineluding $11,500,000 worth to 
Japan, over $8,000,000 to Canada, $5,- 
000,000 to Australia and New Zealand, 
$7,000,000 to South Ameriea, $2,697,000 
to Mexico, over $2,000,000 to Cuba and 
about $8,000,000 to Europe as a whole. 


INFORMING CUSTOMERS 
ON BUSINESS TRENDS 


HE banker should be the best in- 
formed person in the community 
upon the subjects of prices, credits, and 
finances, according to Ivan Wright, in- 
structor in banking in the University 


* * 


of Illinois. “Daily the banker is seeking 
new facts and new angles upon the 
general trend of business and for all the 
specific businesses to which he is a 
banker,” says Mr. Wright. “It is as 
logical for the bankers’ customers to look 
to him for consultations upon trouble- 
some business problems as it is for the 
lawyer’s clients to look to him for legal 
information. 

“Too often neither the customer nor 
the banker has properly understood these 
relationships. It has too generally been 
assumed that the functions of the local 
banker cease with the accepting of de- 
posits and the making of loans and other 
incidental services, somewhat in the 
nature of a middleman. But it is just 
as much a function of the local banker 
to give his customers the facts on 
economic and financial conditions as to 
perform any of the other services of 
a banker. A banker who is not informed 
on economic and financial conditions is 
not prepared to serve his community, 
and the customer is right in demanding 
a fact diagnosis of his problems accord- 
ing to the best and most reliable infor- 
mation available. But the banker is 
justified in furnishing this service only 
for fair compensation.” 
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Banking, Conditions 
Changes From ‘Year Ago As Shown By 
Reports of Federal Reserve Member Banks 
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EPOSITS and investments increased 

to a remarkable extent during 1924, 
and loans and discounts went up consider- 
ably, despite unfavorable general business 
conditions throughout all but the last 
few months of the year, it is shown by 
the above chart which compares the 
present financial condition of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
with their condition a year ago. 

An advance of over $1,000,000,000 
was made in loans and discounts con- 
stituting an increase of 8.6 per cent. 
The jump was from $11,955,997,000. 
to $12,988,921,00. Investments soared 
23.4 per cent or $1,061,000,000. 

There has been increase in the balance 
in reserve of 25.3 per cent or $339,- 
000,000. Net demand and time deposits 
are 18.6 per cent and 18.7 per cent 


mu 


vwors 


—— 
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greater respectively than they were a 
year ago. The percentage advances rep- 
resent actual- upward movements of 
$2,066,000,000 and $758,000,000. 


Most of the advance in loans came 
during the last half of the year. Up 
to the end of June the increase over the 
report of December, 1923, was only 
$207,770,000. The increase after June, 
therefore, was in excess of $800,000,000. 
The rate of increase in loans was four 
times as great during the last half of 
the year as during the first half. 


Securities purchased in the open 
market by reserve institutions have in- 
creased from over $400,000,000 to about 
$800,000,000, but rediscounts have fallen 
off from around $800,000,000 to a little 
over $200,000,000. 
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HOOVER HITS WASTE 
IN INDUSTRIES 


Waste in industry is the target of a 
broadside fired by Secretary of Com- 


merce Hoover in the foreword of a book-- 


let entitled “Simplified Practice—What 
It Is and What It Offers,” which has 
been issued by the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Commerce. 

“While we currently assume that ad- 
vancements in living standards are 
brought about by new and basie inven- 
tions, an even larger field for advance- 
ment of those standards is found in the 
steady elimination. of our economic 
wastes,” Secretary Hoover states. 

“The necessity of maintaining a high- 
wage level requires that all processes of 
manufacture and distribution be reduced 
to the lowest possible cost. This can 
be done through the elimination of those 
wastes arising out of too high a degree 
of diversification in certain basic 
products.” 

“The saving in national effort through 
co-operation as demonstrated by many 
well known examples of simplification 
and standardization, runs into millions 
of dollars. There is a great area still 
untouched, in which the application of 
these waste-eleminating measures may 
well save not millions, but billions.” 

Simplified practice, the booklet indic- 
ates, was begun during the war by the 
War Industries Board’s conservation 
division. Its values were such as to 
justify continuation as a peacetime 
activity; and for this effort Secretary 
Hoover appointed a planning committee 
comprising A. W. Shaw of Chicago, 
E. W. MeCullough of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
A. A. Stevenson of Philadelphia, the 
latter maintaining a liaison between the 
division and the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. It was the latter 
body which presented more than 1,000 
opportunities for simplification, as 
deduced from a survey of many fields. 

Advantages of co-operative action 
have been proved by the experience of 
industrial groups which have undertaken 
simplified practice and have weeded out 
those styles, types and patterns of com- 
modities which were not in active 
demand, it is shown. Some of the im- 
mediate benefits have been the reduction 
of stocks, selling and production costs, 
misunderstandings, as well as costs to 
the user, both as to initial expense, acces- 
sory, and maintenance. Along with 
these has come an increase in turnover 
of stoeks, stability of employment, 
promptness of delivery, broadening of 
market, and improvement of product at 
the same time profits to producer, dis- 
tributor and user were being increased. 

Steps through which simplified prac- 
tiee is achieved are described, beginning 
with the telling of the story of the ad- 
vantages, study of the facts, developing 
the application to a specific industry, 


“Our Experience 
of Every Day’ ¢ 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


ly IT NOT of considerable importance 
that every detail of the loaning process 
come within our actual experience? and 
that if it is not within the bounds of 
our experience is it not reasonable to 
suppose that we find ourselves on strange 


ground? 


Thus, to avoid ever being on strange 
ground, we are within our province only 
when the loans we make are on properties 
we might manage within our own ex- 


perience. 


In consideration of these facts we have 
included in our loan operations only 
such projects with which our property 
management department, which has suc- 
cessfully operated for 70 years, is 
thoroughly familiar. 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner 


BAIRD & WARNER 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 S. LA SALLE STREET 


TEL. CENTRAL 1855 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


broadeasting of the action and “selling” 
the proposals, certifying the values and 
providing for periodie re-surveys and 
revisions. Emphasis is laid on the 
elasticity of the simplification procedure 
as developed by the Division, and the 
lack of any attempt to impose regul- 
atory action. 

The progress of Simplified Practice is 
shown in 25 industries which have 
achieved simplification; and the 40 or 
more simplifications which are now 
under way with the co-operation of the 
Division. 

Considerable space is devoted to a 
discussion of the experience of various 
groups in achieving simplification and 
the efforts of trade associations in de- 
veloping and supporting simplification 


programs. 

Further consideration is given in 
chapters devoted to the gains achieved 
by the manufacturer, the wholesaler and 
retailer, and the consumer, and it is 
shown how simplification may well be a 
step toward the development of 
standards. 


The officers and directors of the 
Millard State Bank of Chicago were 
re-elected and L. Marek was made 
assistant cashier. 


George W. Kemp was elected to the 
vacancy on the board of the Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
caused by the death of Fred C. Bell. 
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A BRITISH BANKER’S VIEWS ON 
STERLING-DOLLAR EXCHANGE 


Chairman of Barclay’s stresses im portance 
of early return to gold parity as surest 
guarantee for stability and confidence 


REDERICK C. Goodenough, chair- 
man of the board of Barclays 
Bank Limited, one of England’s great- 
est banking institutions, addressing the 
stockholders of the bank in London at 
the annual meeting, stressed the great 
importance of an early restoration of 
a free gold market in London as the 
surest guarantee for stability in world 
prices and for confidence. He declared 
that sterling exchange will return to 
a gold parity the only matter of doubt 
being the precise date of such a return. 
Chairman Goodenough, discussed at 
length the present position of sterling- 
dollar exchange. 

“The feature of outstanding import- 
ance at present is the rapid rise in the 
sterling dollar exchange,” said Mr. 
Goodenough. “This rise represents to 
some extent a reaction from the de- 
preciation which occurred in 1923 due 
to the divergence between interest rates 
in this country and in America and at 
the lower figure sterling was under- 
valued. Nevertheless, there was a 
further fall subsequently owing to the 
rumors that the British government in- 
tended to have recourse to inflation. 
After that there was a general appre- 
hension that a labor government might 
have recourse to confiscatory measures. 
Some people therefore sold sterling se- 
curities and reinvested in dollar se- 
eurities and these operations coupled 
with usual autumn requirements for 
financing imports from America and the 
purchase of dollars for the service of 
our American debt forced sterling down 
toe the low level of 4.20 in January 
1924. As the fears to which I have 
alluded were found to be unwarranted 
a reaction followed and the recent rise 
although it has oceurred partly during 
the import season from America and 
whilst there has been a continual pur- 
ehase of dollars for payment of debt 
has brought the figure to a higher level 


92 


than at any time since the Armistice. 


“There has been a reduction of money 
rates in New York and a hardening of 
rates here (in London) which have 
brought about the transfer of money 
te this side, the pound sterling now 
being within about 2 per cent of gold 
parity. It was also to be expected that 
the acceptance of the Dawes report 
would have a beneficial effect on the 
exchange. A close study of the rela- 
tive value of sterling to dollars caleu- 
lated on the basis of existing price 
levels of exportable commodities of the 
two countries would suggest that the 
purchasing power of the pound sterling 
is a little below the existing quotation. 
lt is possible, however, that at the 
moment the real purchasing power of 
the pound ‘sterling may be higher than 
would appear from a comparison of 
index numbers which ean only be ap- 
proximate. The period of easy money 
in America and the renewal of confi- 
dence through the general improvement 
in European countries owing to the de- 
termination of many governments to 
balance their budgets and to stabilize 
their currencies on a basis of gold have 
led to the investment in Europe of much 
American capital in addition to the 
employment of American funds on the 
London money market. There has also 
been a considerable amount of specu- 
lative purchases of sterling. The finan- 
cial condition of this country has also 
improved owing to the continued re- 
duction in the National debt and the 
conversion of short dated into longer 
dated securities. 

Gold Standard 

“Owing to these various causes it is 
certain that sterling will return to gold 
parity the only matter of doubt being 
the precise date of such return. It will 
be necessary to provide sufficient safe- 
guards against the possibility of having 
to revert to restrictions on gold and 


also that there should be some means of 
avoiding unduly high rates for protee- 
tion of our gold reserve. The return to 
a free gold market therefore should 
not be unduly forced since it will cer- 
tainly follow the economic factors now 
working in our favor. Many. people 
fail to understand why a return to a 
free gold market is so important and 
are inclined to think that it would suit 
our manufacturers better for this coun- 
try to maintain the internal purchasing 
power of the pound sterling at a higher 
level than its external value in order 
to encourage exports, such, however, is 
not the case. We have to pay our debts 
abroad and purchase raw materials from 
abroad and if we are to provide markets 
for our manufacturers and promote the 
production of raw materials for them 
to deal we have also to invest capital 
abroad. The uncertainty involved in 
dealing with these matters will be less 
if our currency is at parity than if it is 
at a fluctuating discount in foreign 
markets and these conditions outweigh 
any temporary advantage which might 
aceure to us through a depreciated ecur- 
rency. <A free gold market for London 
is the surest guarantee for stability in 
world prices and for confidence both of 
which are essential to good trade. The 
arrangements for a return to a free 
gold market will open up the whole 
question of eurreney and of the steps 
that may be necessary to protect the 
gold against the notes in cireulation. 
This is a matter of very great impor- 
tanee and is would be a misfortune if 
it should become necessary to super- 
impose for a long period such a heavy 
weight of high rates for money as would 
check the growing indications of im- 
provement in trade. 

“There has also been some improve- 
ment in the industrial outlook partly 
beeause of the better financial condi- 
tions to which I have already referred. 
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Sound eredit is now being gradually re- 
established together with greater pur- 
chasing power abroad both of which 
form a foundation of better trade. An- 
other favorable feature has been the 
absorption of manufactured stocks of 
raw materials left over from the war 
but there still remain the difficulties 
connected with the settlement of the in- 
terallied debts. We are certainly re- 
gaining our position in the field of 
international trade and although the vol- 
ume of our exports is today less than 
in 1913 statisties show that our per- 
centage of the world’s total export trade 
is probably as great if not greater than 
before the war. We have also. over 
three thousand millions of capital in- 
vested abroad notwithstanding the great 
sacrifice of foreign investments which 
we made for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. These foreign investments 
and our export trade together are the 
best guarantees of our being able to 
maintain a free gold market. At the same 
time the knowledge that the friendly 
co-operation of America would be avail- 
able in case of need would be helpful 
in considering the precise moment 
for the re-opening of the free gold 
market in London. The settlement of 
the question of interallied debts will 
determine the future adjustment of 
large international payments and if a 
scheme ean be pressed forward and 
satisfactorily arranged it will further 
serve to clear the air and enable the 
re-opening of the gold market in Lon- 
don to be undertaken with greater con- 
fidence. 

“There is also the question of de 
velopment of trade with the dominions 
and colonies overseas. There can be no 
question that the financial, industrial 
and commercial ties which now exist 
ean be greatly strengthened and devel- 
oped by better organization and by a 
wider interchange of population and of 
ideas. The desire throughout the Em- 
pire for close co-operation is very great 
and the homogeneity of principles 
within the Empire form a great asset 
towards consolidation. 

“In my opinion the outlook is good. 
The economie problems which  sur- 
rounded us after the war are being 
gradually straightened out and we shall 
emerge from them greater and stronger 
than before and with the ability grad- 
ually to rebuild the capital that was 
lost.” 


Howard A. Coffin, assistant to the 
president of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company and William J. Storen, vice 
president of the George R. Cooke Con- 
struction Company, were named diree- 
tors of the American State Bank of 
Highland Park, Michigan, 

P. W. Mason succeeds R. R. Reynolds 
as assistant eashier of the Bank of 
Hoxie, Hoxie, Arkansas. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


EVERY CUSTOMER of the Bank is entitled to 
the services of a world-wide organization. Its vast 
resources, its connexions in every banking town in 
the world, its accumulated experience and its con- 
stant touch with current affairs contribute to that 
maximum degree of service which it is the bank’s 
pleasure to place at its clients’ disposal. 


New York Representative: C. M. PARKER 
68 William Street 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


URGE PROMPT CLAIMS 
ON MEXICO DEPOSITS 


Americans having claims against 
Mexico on account of deposits in banks 
there which were prevented from meet- 
ing their obligations by any act of the 
Mexican government or revolutionary 
forces, are advised in a statement issued 
by Fred I. Kent, chairman of the Com- 
meree and Marine Commission, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, to make a 
prompt presentation of their cases to 
the Secretary of State at Washington. 


The statement says: 

“The attention of American Bankers 
and of other American citizens, whether 
corporations, partnerships or individuals 
having claims against the Mexican gov- 
ernment because of deposit accounts 
which they had in the Bank of London 
& Mexico or in other Mexican institu- 
tions, or arising out of other obligations 
of such institutions, which were pre- 
vented from meeting their obligations 
through any act of the Mexican Govern- 
ment or of any Mexican revolutionary 
party or faction, is called to the fact 
that under the Conventions between the 
United States and Mexico signed at 
Washington and Mexico City, Septem- 
ber 8 and 10, 1923, respectively, it is 
necessary if they wish to establish their 
claims that such claims should be pre- 
sented by petition addressed to the See- 
retary of State at the earliest possible 


date. Such claims if they are to be 
considered by the General Claims Com- 
mission must be filed by the Agent for 
the United States with the Secretary 
of the Commission before the 30th day of 
August, 1925 and should reach the De- 
partment of State well in advance of 
that date for transmission to the Agency 
for examination and filing. The con- 
sideration and proper presentation of 
such claims will be greatly facilitated 
if they are filed promptly as the cases 
of American depositors in Mexican 
banks will probably be among the first 
to be considered by the General Claims 
Commission when it meets in March, 
1925. 


“Tt is suggested that in case of doubt 
as to what claims may come within the 
Conventions or as to the form in which 
they should be presented to the Sec- 
retary of State, that bankers or others 
communicate directly with the Agent 
for the United States, Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Mexico, 
Washington, D. C.” 


Harry Doell succeeds Joseph W. 
Richards as treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Trust Company, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Richards recently cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday and is the 
first officer or employe of the company 
to receive a pension under the new 
system recently inaugurated. 
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LIMITED 
MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


1923 


31 Dec. 


($5 to the £) 


) $203,584,020 


175 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. {| * 


BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 





. 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
UNION BANK OFFICE: 2, Princes Street, London, E. C. 2. 
Over 1,100 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 


\onAl PROVIp 
BANK 


LIMITED. 
Established 1833. 


—————————e 


Al 





The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of the accounts 
of Colonial and Foreign Banks. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





Auxiliary: LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


Henry C. Titus was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation at the annual 
meeting of stockholders held on Jan- 
uary 13. The following directors were 
re-elected: W. W. Aldrich, H. E. Cole, 
J. D. Day, Herman Dowd, R. R. 
Hunter, Alvin W. Krech, George L. 
LeBlane, Arthur W. Loasby and Enrico 
N. Stein. 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held the same day, the regular 
quarterly dividend of two per cent was 
declared on the capital stock of the 
corporation payable January 14, to 
stockholders of. record December 31, 
1924. All officers of the corporation 
were re-elected. 

The Far Eastern office of the corpora- 


tion is located at 6 Kiukiang Road, 
Shanghai. Its Asiatie facilities have 
recently been augmented by the opening 
of a new office in Queens Road, 
Hongkong. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration was organized in December 
1920 by The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York taking over the parent 
company’s far eastern business. The 
corporation has shown a steady growth 
and consistent earning power, having 
paid dividends continuously since the 
date of its organization. 


The corporation’s latest statement of 
condition issued December 31, 1924 
shows capital of $2,000,000; surplus 
$500,000; undivided profits $521,600. 


PUTTING EUROPE ON A 
GOLD BASIS 


At the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Inc., in ad- 
dressing the stockholders, Paul M. War- 
burg, chairman of the board, made the 
following comments on the international 
situation : 


“We feel justified in hoping that in 
1925 a solid structure may rapidly 
spring up from the foundation carefully 
laid by the Dawes Plan in the year just 
closed, for, just as inflation and 
economic disintegration spread over 
Europe like a contagious disease, so we 
may expect the healing process to spread 
gradually from one country to another. 
From this point of view, Austria’s, 
Germany’s and Hungary’s accomplished 
stabilization means more than the re- 
establishment of social and economic 
order in these three countries. It means 
that the era of wildly fluctuating ex- 
changes is approaching its end and that 
soon we may hope to see King Gold 
bringing once more under his control the 
printing presses that had threatened to 
drown Europe in a flood of paper cur- 
rency. The battle in this regard was 
actually won when Austria, Germany 
and Hungary were once more placed 
on a gold basis; for it seems now only 
to be a matter of time before we may 
see the Pound Sterling placed on a basis 
of free convertibility into gold, with 
other countries following suit, and 
France, Belgium and Italy determining 
the new levels on which to stabilize their 
respective exchanges. It is realized by 
all that this will not be an easy matter, 
and that such steps will require courage 
and a willingness to aecept the necessary 
sacrifices. However, the Austrian and 
German experiences in this regard have 
not only pointed the way, but have also 
taught the lesson that the results warrant 
whatever temporary hardships may be 
involved. It is likely that in the process 
of redistributing our excess holdings of 
gold, which would be entailed in a 
general return to unrestricted gold 
standards by other countries, the Federal 
Reserve System would find a new oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating its worth. It 
rendered a service of the highest order 
when it showed itself capable of procur- 
ing the billions of additional currency, 
which during the war, circumstances im- 
peratively required. It made a con- 
tribution of similar importance when it 
proved its power gradually to contract 
its note issue and to absorb an un- 
paralleled influx of gold without permit- 
ting this avalanche of gold to plunge 
us into a period of acute inflation. It 
may now have oceasion to render another 
service of the highest type by permit- 
ting the outflow of a vast amount of 
gold without thereby exposing us to 4 
concomitant period of acute contrac- 
tion.” 
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A World Power 
In Banking 


‘ 
THE name of Barclays stands as a synonym of 
world banking. Aggregate resources controlled by 
the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are 
today in excess of $2,000,000,000. 


There are more than 2,000 offices in the British 
Isles, including over 1,700 branches of the parent 


bank in England and Wales. Throughout France, 


Belgium and Egypt, in Palestine, at Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum, are banks allied with 
Barclays Bank. Correspondent relations are 
maintained throughout the world. 


American banks are cordially invited to use 
Barclays’ facilities for their overseas transactions. 


BANK 
LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Head Office: 54, LomBarD Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


Chief Foreign Branch: 
168, FencHuRcH Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


BARCLAYS 


Representative in America: 
H. Poe Alton, 60 Watt Street, New York City 


HOW THE F. A. A. IS 


SERVING BANKERS 


(Continued from page 24) 
valuable to him. 

When you come to the planning and 
writing of a bank advertising campaign 
you find difficulties inherent in the very 
nature of the banking business which 
call for a very special kind of technique. 

First of all, comparative talking 
points are exceedingly hard to find. 

In making banks generally safe we 
have perforce made all banks very much 
alike. You cannot flavor a bank ae- 
count more distinetively, nor color it 
more attractively, nor perfume it more 
appetizingly, nor pack it more artis- 
tically than any other bank account. 

Price appeal is practically out of the 
question. The bank which pays de- 
positors higher interest must charge 
borrowers higher rates and vice versa. 
The bank which would offer to lend a 
customer more than other banks lend 
him, must face the fact that prospec- 
tive depositors will read the same ad- 
vertisement that prospective borrowers 
will read—and for that matter existing 
depositors as well. 

One of the serious problems in bank 
advertising—particularly in mass ap- 
peal for small savings—-lies in the fact 
that there is no outside condition which 
times the bank appeal. The drive of 
appetite backs up the food advertiser 
three times in every twenty-four hours. 


by Acceptances 


ters of Credit 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Securities and Advanees............... 
Customers’ Liability a/e Acceptances and Let- 





INTERNATIONAL 
AcCEPTANCE 
Bank, INC. 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1924 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ Unealled Liability. $5,000,000.00 
Cash and Due from Banks.................. $ 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans Secured 


7,582,067.36 


9,902,526.96 
15,132,074.50 
26,219,056.15 


45,391,373.98 
$104,227,098.95 
LIABILITIES 


Subseribed Capital and Surplus. .$15,250,000.00 


Capital and Surplus Paid In............... ..$ 10,250,000.00 


Undivided Profits. . 


Chairman 





Fashion creates demand for the adver- 
tiser of women’s apparel, niodesty and 
change of seasons for the advertiser of 
wen’s clothing. . Spring breaks and the 
call of the red gods gives wings to the 
announcements of railroad advertisers, 
motor car advertisers, resort advertisers, 
sporting goods advertisers, real estate 
advertisers, and so on. Every season, 
yes, every hour, has its demand—cre- 
ating “do-it-now-or-never’ for the 
buyer of most advertised commodities. 
But the new bank account can always 
wait till tomorrow and very often does 
wait in spite of everything we can do. 

The biggest advertising campaign the 
world ever saw was a financial adver- 
tising campaign. It is estimated to 
have cost about ten million dollars per 
annum for two years and it sold twenty- 
four million dollars worth of securities 
at par. 

The Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion was just two years old when the 
First Liberty Loan was offered and at 
that time had 400 members representing 
banks and bond houses in some thirty 
states and in every large city of 
America. 

Every one of these bankers found 
himself the pivot of a local liberty loan 
advertising campaign. Many of them 
were loaned to the Government for the 
period of the war and did nothing else 
for two years but finance and direct 
the advertising of liberty bonds, sell 
liberty bonds and handle the people 


Due to Banks and Customers................. 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 46,796,688.80 
Reserve for Taxes, ete 


PAUL M. WARBURG, 


2,575,279.48 
44,460,169.14 


144,961.53 
$104,227,098.95 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE, 
President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


who were buying liberty bonds on par- 
tial payments. 

This campaign brought bankers into 
contact with publicists in a unique way 
—a way that was a liberal education to 
both. 

Two years later at the advertising 
convention in Atlanta in 1921, the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association sent 
the largest attendance of any depart- 
mental of the Associated Clubs. 

Financial advertising had grown from 
a negligible factor to a first class power 
in practically every publicity field. 
Bank and investment advertisements 
were in every national magazine, and 
most of the weeklies and monthlies were 
calling attention to it in special editorial 
departments. 

It was hard to find a metropolitan 
newspaper without a special depart- 
ment handling financial advertising 
alone. 

Bank copy and bond copy was in 
every street car and on every bill board 
system. 

Banks all over the country had re- 
placed their iron window bars with 
open window displays. 

The head of an agency handling 
financial advertising alone was vice 
chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Association of American Advertis- 
ing Agents. The advertising managers 
of banks generally had progressed from 
clerkships to vice presidencies. 

Banks as a whole were spending 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monta ty will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Oorrespondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McOULLOGH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. tf. 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS for 


protection must kee Fm § accurate record of box 
renters. Our System gives complete 
record, protects ya ay regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
Filing Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 
RECORD SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 CHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS. ¢.£. 
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size, 
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and fireproof, 
style and make. 
Pearl St. 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
a Ohio. 
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ATTENTION BANKS 
Have you a New Business Department? 
gressive banks everywhere are installing these 
departments. Banker of many years experience 
available for this special development service. 
RESULTS WILL SURPRISE YOU 


Address Box No. 75, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 2*-1 ti. 


Pro- 


FOR SALE 


Bank fixtures consisting of 12 cages of mar- 
ble and iron grill, also mahogany check desks, 
counters, etc. Address Box 25, c/o BANKERS 
MONTHLY 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

2*-1 ti. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires stud 4 as ; sg as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Blidg., Columbus, Ohio. 





PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G@ Street, N. W., Washington, D. 0. 
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Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Sane } 


Sts., Omaha, 


U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, 


‘Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 


ONE of the things which 
every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 


to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. Itis the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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BANKERS 


hundred dollar bilis on publicity and 
selling for every penny they had spent 
when the Financial Advertisers’ Associ- 
ation was born in 1915. 

And every year since 1921 has seen 
advances in almost equal ratio. 

Naturally, a development like this in 
less than ten years has not been without 
its problems, its uncertainties, its ex- 
periments and its failures, as well as 
its successes. 

The job of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association is and has been to throw 
light on those problems, to minimize 
those uncertainties, to codify the results 
of those experiments, to diagnose those 
failures and to capatilize those successes. 

Co-operation with existing organ- 
isms has been our main watchword. 

The work of bankers has been notable 
in connection with the National Vigil- 
ance Committee and the Better Business 


Advertising and banking have a com- 





mon life blood. Both die without im- 
plicit faith in them on the part of the 
public. Naturally, the movement to dis- 
courage fraudulent advertising has come 
oftenest to grips with the most profit- 
able kind of advertising fraud—the 
promotion of worthless securities. This 
heartless and inhuman traffic in the in- 
experience and trustfulness of aged 
people, of widows, of clergymen, edu- 
eators and professional men, of thrifty 
hut unbusinesslike persons in all walks 
of life, has an economic as well as a 
sentimental side. The millions so dis- 
sipated, and the billions which would 
be so dissipated, if it were not for ef- 
fective policing of advertising channels, 
are a direct charge on business as a 


| whole. 


We have formed an effective liaison 
with the American Bankers Association 
in its nation-wide campaign of economic 
education through speeches by bankers 
in publie schools and civie centers, co- 
operation with editors and publishers 
and regional conferences on economic 
education. 

We expect to co-operate actively in 
the $250,000 campaign of education on 
investments and how to select them, 
which was authorized by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association at its conven- 
tion in Cleveland last October. 


We celebrate our tenth anniversary 
by the compilation of a digest of facts 
and figures on bank and investment ad- 
advertising based on co-operative study | 
on the part of bankers, publishers, mag- 
azine men, newspaper men, outdoor ad- 
vertising men, direct mail experts and 
recognized agencies. 

Of course this digest will be only the | 
culmination of our ten years’ work as | 
a clearing house for the interchange of 
facts, experiences and programs in the 
practical every day work of advertising 
commercial banks, savings banks, in- 





vestment banks, trust institutions, and 


safe deposit companies. 
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